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The State of Preparedness 


T is unfortunate that boasts about Britain’s strength 
4 and readiness should have something of a hollow ring 
in foreign ears. Only twelve months ago it was the fashion 
among British Ministers to proclaim the preparedness of 
their country for defence or attack. But when the call came 
in September we were not ready. That was the view most 
widely current in Germany to explain Mr Chamberlain’s 
complaisance at Munich. It was also the view of the smaller 
States of Europe; now, when crisis is again in the air, they 
are urgently asking whether Britain is ready this time. 

It is a pertinent question. Upon the answer to it prob- 
ably depends the chances of preserving peace in the testing 
months that are before us. There is small suggestion in 
any quarter or country that an emergency would reveal the 
land so barren as it was shown to be ten months ago. The 
Situation has vastly changed. It is true that last March, 
after five months of the uneasy yoking of appeasement and 
re-armament in British policy, the further progress of 
Nazi aggrandisement met with even fewer obstacles than 
it had done at Munich. But the destruction of Czecho- 
Slovakia was the last occasion on which it would plausibly 
be claimed that the strength of Germany in aggression 
arose from the actual weakness of the principal law-abiding 
States. If aggression were to succeed once more without 
effective resistance it would be because of a deliberate 
decision by the Western Powers to stand aside and not 
because of their inability to do anything else. France has 


gone to work; and in Britain something like a revolution 
is well under way. 

This is an appropriate time to make this point. Three 
pieces of legislation which embody a great part of the 
recent remarkable changes in social and economic organisa- 
tion come this week into sight of the statute book. The 
Civil Defence Bill provides a code of protection against 
enemy attack from the air. Its detailed working-out has 
involved the imposition upon Ministers, local authorities, 
landlords, tenants and citizens at large of burdens and 
responsibilities which cut across accepted practice and 
recognised legal obligations at a hundred points. The 
Ministry of Supply Bill accords in posse a greater degree 
of Governmental control over industry and the trade in 
essential commodities than has ever before been envisaged 
by Englishmen in peace-time. The Finance Bill incor- 
porates the largest provision, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, for national defence that has ever been made in 
Britain except under the stress of actual war or its imme- 
diate aftermath. Only this week Supplementary Estimates 
(discussed in detail on page 107) provide nearly £12 
millions extra for the civil and revenue departments, of 
which a considerably large proportion can be attributed to 
defence requirements; a further £79 millions is to be 
furnished for the Army; with additional sums of £40 
millions for the Air Force, apparently £30 millions for the 
Ministry of Supply, and an amount not yet known for the 
Navy. The original Budget has swollen much above the 
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April Estimates, though it is not possible yet to fix the 
total, and the projected loan expenditure has grown 
accordingly. eo 

It is aiindiilie of the Army that gives the best indi- 
cator to the resolve of an insular and unmilitary-minded 
people to be ready. And a mere three months have seen 
the effective changes set in train. The establishment of the 
Regular Army itself has been raised and recruitment is 
running at record levels. It has been made possible to call 
up reserves and auxiliaries for active service in peace- 
time. The Territorial Army has been doubled. Most signi- 
ficant of all, in a country wedded to voluntary recruitment, 
conscription has been introduced to bring into training 
220,000 young men in a single year. No friend or possible 
foe on the Continent can afford to undervalue the decision 
these measures represent. 

Indeed, the speed with which the new policy of prepared- 
ness has lately developed is conspicuous. It would be quite 
untrue to say that nothing significant had been done before 
this year. It is because of the planning of several years, 
for instance, that aircraft output has leapt up in recent 
months. But something like a clear realisation of the magni- 
tude of the task ahead only began with the giving of 
guarantees to Poland, Roumania and Greece in March. 
The need to be concretely able to implement our pledges 
then became painfully obvious. As recently as April 22nd 
The Economist sketched in outline the agenda of essential 
measures required for safety and strength in near-war 
conditions. Since then steps towards many of the most 
vital items in that list have already been firmly taken. The 
unfolding of the increase in our land forces needed to fulfil 
eur diplomatic commitments is only one instance. The 
British output of aircraft is now in excess of the German. 
The dangerous shortage of anti-aircraft guns has gone, and 
the supply of Bren guns and other vital equipment for the 
Regular Army has reached a satisfactory level. 

It is precisely this lesson, that readiness has been sub- 
stantially achieved in the ways which stood out because of 
their weakness last September, that the swift new bombers 
of the R.A.F. are spreading abroad in their long-distance 
flights over France. Nor does the catalogue of achievement 
end with these items of direct defence. It is as important 
that our friends and allies should be able to preserve their 
commercial independence in peace as it is for Britain to 
defend their territorial independence in war. The economic 
aspect of collective resistance is essential to that policy’s 
success. Now a sum of £60 millions is to be made avail- 
able for the financial support of Britain’s friends. It re- 
mains to round off the needed aid by taking stock of the 
goods of friendly countries that might be bought by 
Britain. The proposed purchase of Roumanian wheat is 
an apt beginning. 

There is abundant room for praise here. It cannot of 
course be disguised that much more has been planned on 
paper than has been accomplished. It is admittedly a 
melancholy fact that almost all these steps were widely 
suggested long ago, and strenuously resisted by the 
Government, at a time when their weight in ihe scales of 
peace might very well have been decisive. Yet very marked 
headway is now being made, and it would be the height of 
unwisdom not to make this crystal clear to the world. 

But there are two sides to the account. This is the credit 
side. There is a debit side. The job to be done is to apply 
all the resources of Britain, industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial, organisational and intellectual to the many-sided but 
single object of national defence. It is a re-orientation of 
society itself that is needed, temporary but fundamental; 
and the trouble is that too much of the preparedness is still 
improvised and piecemeal. There are three major causes 
for the failure so far to work out a fully articulated but 
unified plan. The first is unfamiliarity. The technique and 
scale of near-war organisation in a world where war em- 
braces every aspect of social and economic life are 
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unknown, The possibility that the changes needed may be 
as great as those which actual war requires is hard to grasp, 
The second cause is haste. Months and years have been 
wasted in policies at home and abroad that refused to face 
the facts of a world transformed by the rise of aggressive 
dictatorships. The machinery of post-war peace was per. 
mitted to rust and break. It is hard to make up in a few 
hurried weeks for the time lost in a negligent five years, 

The third cause of the failure to plan with full efficiency 
is personal. Our present rulers have only reluctantly aban. 
doned the policies which the swift strokes of German 
aggrandisement proved wrong. The Cabinet is not ouw- 
standing for the calibre of its members. Many are wearied 
by the rush of events; and their attempt to make their 
own a policy previously pressed unsuccessfully upon them 
by their political opponents is not aided by their leader's 
stubborn refusal to call in new blood. It is in an atmo- 
sphere of inhibitions and psychological distaste that pre- 
paredness is being pieced together. That is not to say that 
new men could work miracles, but rather that national 
defence in an hour of national need demands a truly 
National Government. The affairs of State have long since 
left the realm of merely partisan politics. The abnegation 
of constructive opposition might well be a disaster, but 
the broadening of the Cabinet to bring in the long-avowed 
sponsors of swift and singly-planned readiness might 
animate governmental policy with a new incisiveness. It 
would win that wide-flung confidence at home and abroad 
which the present Government, hampered by the memory 
of its own past, cannot claim to have. 

The task of such a Cabinet would be clear. It would be 
to see straightly the indivisibility of preparedness: to 
grasp fully the fact, for instance, that a shipping policy, 
a food policy, a raw materials policy and an agricultural 
policy cannot be worked out in separate compartments, 
that they are parts of a single whole; to-perceive that man- 
power and supplies, too, must be organised as single 
problems and not split up into the provinces of separate 
Government departments and civil bodies; to understand, 
that is, that the problem to be solved is the simple 
economic problem of making the best use of all the 
available resources for a many-sided but single purpose. 
The needed means may be distasteful and drastic, but the 
end is vital. 

It would further be the merit expected of a National 
Government to take firm hold of the fact that it is the end 
that crowns the work. The code that has been given to 
civil defence, for instance, loses dangerously in virtue s0 
long as its pivotal points of shelter and evacuation are 
both left obscure and incomplete. The expansion of the 
Army and the institution of a Ministry of Supply, again, 
do not establish their effect until it is unmistakably possible 
to set an Expeditionary Force of perhaps a million men, 
fully equipped, on foreign soil. The power of the Navy \ 
keep open the seas, as well as to blockade the enemy, is 
robbed of influence so long as stores and warehouses are 
not swiftly filled with the foodstuffs and raw materials 
whose carriage before emergency begins would avoid the 
clogging of shipping transport when it came. It is not 
enough simply to man the fighting forces and the civil 
defences. It is needful to eke out and ration all the labour 
force of the country for industry and defence together. 
Only a Government with the whole country behind it in 
trust could deal comprehensively with the labour problem 
without friction. 

There is every reason for gratitude for the progress 
lately made. There is every good ground to bruit it abroad. 
But there is urgent need to ensure the swift continuance 
of preparedness to a successful end, and it is hard to escape 
the view that the bold steps still required can only be 
taken, whole-heartedly and acceptably, by a bolder and 


broader-bottomed administration than Mr Chamberlain's 
can claim to be. 
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HOSE who have travelled over Europe during the 
past six months have found good reason to fear for 


the future. Perhaps none of the great manifestations of 


force, astounding in their size and substance though they 
were, can have been more sobering in its comment on 
the state of the world than a modest sight that may be 
seen any day in the Netherlands, that of a solitary soldier 
on guard over a bridge charged with dynamite. There he 
stands in that quiet countryside, out-of-place among 
the peasant wains and touring motor-cars, that be- 
spatter him with dust as they pass. Placed there by a people 
who have lived in immunity from war for a hundred 
years, he represents one of Europe’s most grave doubts 
of peace. 

The Dutch and Belgian peoples, together fourteen 
millions strong, are assimilating the changed atmosphere of 
Europe in different ways, according to their past. Both their 
Governments have taken, and continue to take, whatever 
steps they can to ensure that if war breaks out it shall 
find them, and leave them, independent and strictly 
neutral. The background of the last few years has been 
closely similar for both countries. In October, 1936, King 
Leopold announced Belgium’s wish to stand aside from 
the reciprocal obligations which British, French, and 
German guarantees, as well as recent history, had placed 
upon her. Since then, her Government has been at one 
with the Dutch Government in stating and re-stating a 
policy of neutrality; one by one they have loosened the 
possible bonds of entanglement, withdrawing early from the 
collective obligations of the League Covenant, refusing to 
admit to any foreign troops the right of passage across 
their territories or the right of military aircraft to fly over- 
head—Belgium going so far as to fortify her frontier with 
France, and Holland her coastline, lest Germany should 
think their sympathies tacitly surrendered to the Western 
Powers. They have even refused to enter into formal 
engagements between themselves. Holland has no external 
obligations of any kind; Belgium is guaranteed by Britain, 
France, and Germany, but has no reciprocal obligations. 
Neither would welcome an extension to themselves of the 
guarantee system operated by the Peace Front. 

The effective strength of their defences, and the 
means which the two peoples have of resisting an invader, 
make less hopeful reading. What would suit them best 
would be to find themselves at liberty to call upon the 
Peace Front for aid in the event of their neutrality being 
threatened by the Axis, without their being compelled to 
give the Axis offence by accepting a guarantee from the 
Peace Front in advance. And in terms of realism it is 
common knowledge that a threat to the Low Countries is 
automatically a threat to Britain and France. The one 
danger that the Low Countries must therefore consider 
and provide against is that of a lightning attack which 
would kill their resistance before any hope of a counter- 
offensive. There must be no possibility of a swift German 
push through the Limburg salient (that appendix of the 
Netherlands) which would turn the Maginot Line and open 
the fields of Flanders once again, or of a sudden thrust 
at Flushing and the strategically invaluable islands and 
waterways of the Scheldt. It is the task of the Low Coun- 
tries to eliminate the possibility of their being surprised. 
The military defence measures which both countries 
initiated in the spring of 1936 were conceived to this end. 
The annexation of Bohemia-Moravia stilled the last 
protests of those who carped at re-armament. The Belgian 
Government, faced already with a badly-unbalanced 
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Budget, was persuaded to unlace a little more widely the 
strings of its purse. No one in Belgium was much surprised 
when last month’s breaching of the new Albert Canal 
(which has a strategic as well as a commercial function) 
revealed, to the embarrassment of the authorities, the 
presence of strong posts constructed in concrete in the 
dykes. 

For the general thesis of re-armament is not seri- 
ously contested anywhere in Belgium. What has been 
contested, by the Flemings, is the tendency to think of 
danger as coming only from the East. Moved more by a 
distrust of things French than by a love of things German, 
and with that heavy touch of unrealism that marks their 
activities in other political spheres, the Flemings as a rule 
have demanded fortifications towards France as well as 
towards Germany, and the controversy went rumbling on 
in the bosom of Belgian political life until last autumn’s 
crisis sobered the logical zeal of the Flemings and 
softened the equally logical prejudice of the Walloons. It 
was then realised, and not over soon, that both parties 
must now stop bickering and unite their weight behind 
sternly practical measures of defence. It is a welcome 
change. 


In Holland, too, there has been a change. Since 1935 the 
Budgets of the Netherlands Government have shown allo- 
cations for national defence increasing year by year. As 
early as 1936 it was decided to protect the Eastern frontier 
(and the sea-coast) with a series of concrete pill-boxes and 
similar fortifications. This is now well on its way to com- 
pletion. Since Holland’s frontier with Germany is not 
much shorter than that of France, and the Dutch were 
not prepared to spend freely on fortifications which 
might be interpreted as having a provocative as well as 
a protective value, the system is on a very modest scale. 
The uncertain conditions of 1939, however, have worked 
a widespread change in public opinion; the period of 
military service has been lengthened to twenty-one months, 
further recruitment of men is in progress, supplementary 
defence moneys have been voted, and an effort is being 
made to catch up with the long delay in taking civil 
defence precautions. 


It is not easy to imagine the profoundly disturbing effect 
which these changes are having on Dutch life. To say 
that the Dutch have grown fat with good living and long 
immunity from war, is at best only a half-truth. They 
remain a people of intensely individualist ways of thought. 
Even to-day, with the chances of war as great as they are, 
Dutch municipal councils and even private firms are still 
buying their own anti-aircraft guns, training their own 
crews, defraying the cost with a reluctance which must be 
seen to be believed. It is not for nothing that the Cabinet 
of Dr Colijn was a coalition of three Christian parties, 
the “ Confessional ” coalition as it was called; not without 
significance that in Holland the theological issues of 
Calvinism are still alive and in full development: it was 
all the more shocking that a suggestion should be made 
that Holland might receive a guarantee from the U.S.S.R., 
a State which on moral grounds Holland has never 
recognised. To this people the threat of war has come 
with all the cold horror of a nightmare. That they must 
hold themselves ready, at need, to open the dykes from the 
the Zuyder Zee in a half-circle to the Scheldt, so as to 
protect the areas about The Hague and Amsterdam, seems 
to them more intimately evil and wasteful, more nearly 
touching their lives, than any purely military measures of 
defence. 
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What the blessings of a long peace have produced is 
a financial conservatism, a sheer unwillingness to spend 
money on the most necessary projects, which is far from 
being a blessing and must have seemed very wonderful to 
Herr Funk, explaining at The Hague last week the benefits 
of a managed economy. It may seem unrealistic to the 
point of folly, for instance, to possess an empire so rich 
and far-flung as Netherlands India without having more 
warships to defend it than half-a-dozen light cruisers. Yet 
the popular demand for three or four battle-cruisers, which 
has now been granted, was made into a burning political 
issue by those who said that Holland could not afford 
to pay for them. The realisation that Holland must either 


Profits and 


UR armaments-fed boom brings us daily nearer the 

state of full employment. The mainspring of indus- 
trial activity to-day is not the profit motive, beloved of the 
classical economists; it is free spending from the public 
purse to meet the dire necessities of preparedness. The 
inflationary formula has worked with a speed and direct- 
ness unparalleled in any normal cyclical recovery. But it 
has produced odd incidental effects, some of which bear 
witness to the political origins of the boom. There is no 
progress to report in the equity investment market. And, 
so far, at least, the boom has not been reflected in the 
course of industrial profits. 

It is the fate of profits figures to be late. Indeed, it is 
for this reason that the survey of industrial profits which 
appears in these columns in July each year takes on some 
of the characteristics of an annual review. Company reports 
published during any twelve months to June bear an 
average accounting date of October 31st in the previous 
year. They show, very broadly speaking, the trend of 
profits in the preceding calendar year, but only after six 
to nine months have elapsed. And the average date at 
which these profits were earned is itself projected back by 
a further six months. It is very clear, indeed, that the fall 
of 7.0 per cent. in the profits of 2,387 companies whose 
reports were received during the year to June 30th has no 
relation to the recent manifestations of the arms boom. 
The pivotal date to which their earnings of {286.6 millions 
may be said, statistically, to refer was in April last year, 
when industrial conditions were distinctly depressed, and 
armaments expenditure, though growing, had yet to estab- 
lish a dominant influence upon the economic system. 

Hence the profits figures for the twelve months to June 
last provide a measure of the effects of recession rather 
than recovery upon industrial earnings. In Table I they are 
related to the figures for similar periods since 1928-29. 
Last year’s recession had less effect upon profits than 
upon industrial activity. The average level of The 
Economist's Index of Business Activity (1935=100) rose 
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abdicate her Empire or be ready to defend it, has no 
come any too soon. 

The neutrality of the Low Countries rests finally on their 
own preparedness to resist invasion. Between the decision 
to defend their integrity, and the fact that neither country 
can withstand the onslaught of a Great Power, lies , 
narrow ground of neutrality which can be retained only 
by courage and clear thinking. The hope that they can 
retain it may go unfulfilled; but, in acting as if they could, 
the Belgians and the Dutch are taking the only course 
left open to them. And it is with the traditional interest of 
many centuries that their efforts will be watched ig 


England. 
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TasLe I.—Prorits IN YEARS ENDED JUNE 30TH. 
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a an | Companies | interest) | preceding year (1928 = 100) 
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£ £ 

som ved 100 
197,291,452 193,835,724 102 
198,471,070 | 191,301,133 106 
187 1 219,811,990 90 
139,436,950 189,655,091 66 
137,083,181 146,861,278 62 
159,597,442 142,379,992 69 
192,965,202 161,498,274 83 
224,045,804 198,980,667 93 
266,533,101 230,496,227 108 
298,839,206 263,175,920 122 
285,593,958 307,042,349 113 





sharply to 1044 last year. But the chain index of profits 
(1928=100) given above was still 5 points higher last 
year than for 1936, despite its fall from 122 to 113. That 
conclusion is supported by the new index of profits (July, 
1935-June, 1936= 100), which is set out in Table II. The 
latest index figure is 122.9, compared with 131.7 for the 
twelve months to June, 1938, but it remains significantly 
higher than the figure of 118.3 recorded for 1936-37. 
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TABLE II.—The Economist PrRoFITs INDEX 
(July, 1935~June, 1936 = 100) 
First Second Third Fourth 


Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
SOUR. sctaadecietesavate a ‘aia 113-0 113:1 
DEED  sccnceyectsessetes 113-8 116°5 115-5 111:7 
BEE. vncenendisanceines 107-4 101-3 93-6 87-2 
WEIS .. vccwctaipaphadaons 81:7 73-3 69-9 69:1 
DUD. <boachasnennmebent 66-3 67-6 66-8 68-5 
BOD -alevcsadsecusscses 70-1 74-6 76-7 79°7 
DE: chcctthibeandbbics 83-8 88-9 90-2 92:4 
ENED -ncdieunnoessnnagend 96-6 100-0 102-0 104°5 
DENT ‘ebtncsisanvivetacs 108-6 118-3 120-9 1252 
BOO eeievdisicevtbéics 128-7 131-7 131-6 130°3 
BOEP  :déinnpadeititiliens 127:1 122-9 vis ve 


The method of calculation of this index was explained in 
The Economist of January 14, 1939. Each figure refers to the 
profits earned by companies reporting in the four quarters ending 
with that against which the figure is recorded. Earnings are 
related to the base period by the chain method. 





Tasre III.—Prorits oF SeconD QuARTER COMPANIES, 1929-39 








£ % 
639 | 78,079,238 —- 90-7 783,972,91 9: 
578 | 79,717,303| + 8-6 751,909,913 10-8 
619 | 64,051,136 | —19-4 745,477,1 8-6 
675 1) 21-8 |1,042,514627, 5-4 
612 | 52,871,165 + 3-3 929,556,651) 5:7 
642 | 67,334,795 | 418-2 973,291, 6-9 
694 | 80,076,325 +17-8 980,620,210 8-2 
739 +10-6 |1,015,646,042 9-1 
765 |100, +19-9 951,790,564, 10-6 
805 [112,472.971| +12-8 | 11g 
793 |106, — 82 1,002,565,965) 10-6 
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TABLE IV.—DIvIsION OF Prorits (SECOND QUARTER COMPANIES) 
ma on Bach Class 
Rate of Payweaps -! Each Class 
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during d 

Pai 

Second on. 
Quarter Ordi- 
nary 
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0 
1929 0.0.00... 1 “4 | 165 81 “9 15 9:8 
1930 .....000 24-9 | 56-5 18-6 4-9 6:3 13-7 10°3 
OR eeesees 27:3 | 57-9 14-8 5-0 5-8 | 10-4 3 
1932 oo.cceeee 32-6 | 56-3 11-1 5-0 4:9 5-5 4:6 
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That, however, is the consolation of past history. If we 
turn now to examine more recent trends, in the light of 
the second quarter’s profits figures (which are set out in 
Tables III and IV opposite), it will be seen that the steep- 
ness of the fall in earnings, at 8.2 per cent., is hardly 
lower than the fall of 9.0 per cent. for the first-quarter 
companies. The movement, so far as it is perceptible, is 
in the right direction, but it cannot be said that the fall in 
profits has yet been checked, though the rate of fall almost 
certainly has been modified. Here again the question of 
timing is important. The average accounting date for April- 
to-June companies is February 8th. Scarcely less than the 
twelve months’ figures, these are the profits of a recession 
year. The consequences of the armaments recovery have 
yet to be reflected in company reports. 

In some further respects second-quarter profits are not 
entirely representative of the broadest aspects of British 
industry. As Table B on page 147 shows, it is the quarter 
for large oil companies’ reports. Oil profits, indeed, account 
for 18.6 per cent. of the quarter’s total, and they reflect 
world trade conditions rather than domestic industrial 
movements. Moreover, as many as 148 out of a year’s total 
of 362 rubber companies issued their reports between April 
and June, and although their profits of £1,427,055 pro- 
vided little over 1 per cent. of aggregate profits, their 
fall represented nearly one-fifth of their total decline. 
Shipping profits, which cannot be directly related to British 
industry, also fell by a very similar amount. By eliminating 
these three groups, and also tea profits, we are left with a 
reduction in the profits of British industry from 
£83,403,510 to £79,073,905—a matter of slightly over 
5 per cent. This calculation, perhaps, provides a clearer 
indication of the limited nature of the fall in home indus- 
trial earnings. 

Already, there are indications that, by the last quarter 
of this year—the third quarter sample of companies is 
small, and contains relatively few large industrial results 
—the trend of profits may show a positive change. The 
primary effect of the defence programme has so far been 
seen in the heavy industries. For this reason, the modest 
fall of 1.7 per cent. in the profits of 54 iron, coal and steel 
companies reporting during the past three months is not 
surprising. But by the end of the year, when reported 
profits will include the results of at least six active spring 
and summer months, “ pluses ” should extend well down 
the list. It will then be time for the “ multiplier ” to display 
its influence on profits, as it is now doing upon employ- 
ment. 
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Possibly this thought is present in the minds of some 
boards of directors. Despite the general plea of company 
chairmen that the times demand a cautious reserve policy, 
the fact is that reserve provisions are being slightly re- 
laxed. This relaxation, already evident in the first quarter 
of this year, has continued to such effect that only 26.8 per 
cent. of last quarter’s profits was set aside to reserve, com- 
pared with 31.1 per cent. of a much larger volume of 
earnings for the corresponding period of 1938. This per- 
centage is the lowest since 1936, and it reverses a trend 
which had been in operation since 1932. Table A on page 
147 shows the effect of dividend policy of each indus- 
trial group, while Table IV opposite reveals that, while 
equity earnings have fallen by nearly 2 per cent., ordinary 
dividends on the average have been reduced only to the 
extent of one-half per cent. 

But it may be doubted whether this moderate display 
of generosity towards shareholders is based explicitly on 
the prospects of a profits inflation. Concealed by the rapid 
march towards full employment of our industrial resources, 
industrial costs are also tending to rise. A hesitant re- 
covery in the United States is not normally counted among 
our economic blessings, but in the present context of rapid 
re-armament and rising defence expenditure, the very 
laggardness of American revival is damping the rise in costs 
to the British taxpayer and the British industrialist. But 
this effect is limited largely to basic raw materials; it 
plays a much reduced part in determining the costs of 
semi-manufactured goods and labour. And these are cate- 
gories which are likely to prove most sensitive to the 
emergence of active monetary inflation. 

These considerations suggest that the consumption 
trades may share to a great extent in the future in a 
prospective rise in industrial profits. The industries of 
greatest outward activity, serving defence requirements, 
will continue to be controlled by Government contract 
fixing, and profits which escape this mesh will be caught 
in the A.P.D. net. Yet the moral for industry at large is 
not to congratulate itself on a specious immunity from 
special imposts. Despite its fiscal difficulties, a general 
excess profits duty can be supported by strong economic 
arguments as soon as the point of full employment is 
attained. At the present rate of progress, that date may 
not be much more than six months away; and nine months 
hence, when the accounts for the current financial year are 
balanced with a large debit, one of the few avenues of 
relief from a tremendous fiscal burden may be found in a 
rising trend of industrial profits. 


Progress in Sweden 


O-DAY, when dictators rule over most of Europe and 
4 democracy is derided as loquacious and ineffective, 
it is pleasing to examine the solid progress of Sweden under 
democratic government. This pleasure is heightened 
because the Swedes are uncommonly modest in their claims 
and objective in their judgments, as two admirable volumes 
> the Baglieh language recently written by Swedes aptly 

Ow. 

Sweden is an immense country three times the size of 
England and Wales; half of it is forest land. The popula- 
tion is little more than six millions and, though two-thirds 
live in the country, less than 40 per cent. are dependent 





* “ Social Problems and Policies in Sweden ” in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. May, 
“The Rise of | Modern Industry in Sweden.” By G. A. 


on agriculture and forestry. This is because industry based 
on electric power is not wholly concentrated in towns. 
Sweden is no longer predominantly agricultural. The trans- 
formation of the country from one of the poorest to one 
of the richest in Europe is to be attributed to the peculi- 
arly advantageous course of its industrial growth. Though 
in the eighteenth century Sweden produced a third of 
Europe’s malleable iron, it was timber which ushered in its 
modern industrial revolution, closely followed by wood 
pulp and paper. At the end of last century, the discovery 
of the iron mountain in Lapland made possible the great 
expansion of iron mining, and a number of new inventions, 
coupled with the long start and high level of Swedish edu- 
cation, encouraged the rapid growth of the engineering and 
electrical industries. Huge resources of water power began 
to be transformed into electricity and, when the Great War 
came, this was hastened by the shortage of coal. By the 
*twenties, modern industrial Sweden had appeared. But 
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agriculture had not decayed. Owing to the lack of large 
landowners the small landowning farmer survived the en- 
closure movement, while in the political sphere, though 
full democracy was not achieved until after the war, the 
basis had been firmly laid by a long tradition of local self- 
government. 

This favourable evolution carried with it an even balanc- 
ing of social classes and an absence of powerful vested 
interests. When the drift from Jaisser faire gathered force, 
the Swedish State invaded the field of private enterprise 
to a greater extent than almost any other European State. 
Thus it was the extension of the social services and the 
reduction of unemployment, and not socialisation, which 
formed the platform on which the Social Democrats 
achieved their first election victory in 1932. Even their 
programme of public works was not wholly foreign to 
Swedish practice. In the crisis of the early “twenties, the 
government of the day had organised relief works paid 
for at wage rates lower than the normal. The dole had 
always been anathema and Sweden still lacks compulsory 
unemployment insurance. The innovation of the Social 
Democrats was to pay standard rates of wages for relief 
work and enormously to expand capital expenditure, both 
productive and unproductive, out of the proceeds of loans. 

It is hard to assess the Government’s contribution to 
recovery. The krona had already been depreciated, and the 
first signs of recovery had already appeared, when the new 
policy was put into operation; and both in the *twenties 
and in the ‘thirties, Sweden’s recovery from depression 
was due largely to the fact that Swedish exports consist 
mainly of essential materials, such as timber, wood pulp 
and iron, and specialised articles, like high-grade iron and 
the products of the engineering industry. But, whereas in 
the twenties the home market expanded on the average at 
about the same rate as exports, in the thirties it expanded 
more rapidly and increased its relative importance. In 1937 
industrial production for the home market averaged 60-70 
per cent. more than in 1929, while the volume of exports 
was only 20 per cent. above the 1929 level. Last year, while 
the volume of exports dropped back to the 1929 level, 
production for the home market continued to expand. 

The Government’s public works policy may be said to 
have given a considerable impulse to the expansion of home 
industry, though the circumstances were exceptionally fav- 
ourable. The terms of trade were increasingly in Sweden’s 
favour; the balance of payments showed an annual surplus 
on current account and Sweden was now a creditor 
country; savings were increasing rapidly; and the rate of 
interest was low. Agriculture, however, was less prosperous. 
Its purchasing power was only maintained by far-reaching 
measures of price-fixing, regulation and import control; 
and, on the whole, industrial Sweden has willingly paid 
the price, especially since the standard of living in the 
countryside is still very much lower than in the towns. 

The Swedish policy of balancing the Budget only over 
long periods, underbalancing it in years of depression and 
overbalancing it in years of boom, has already attracted 
world-wide attention. Swedish ideas and practice can best 
be described by reference to the recent Budget reform. 
Sweden now has a working Budget and a capital Budget, 
and the object is to discriminate strictly between the cur- 
rent expenditure of the State and its expenditure on capital 
account. The capital Budget is invariably met from the 
proceeds of loans. The working Budget alone is balanced 
over the long period: on its revenue side are booked the 
proceeds of taxation and income from State investments . 
on the expenditure side are booked, not only current ex- 
penses in the most obvious sense, but also that part of the 
State’s capital expenditure which ought to be immediately 
written off as unremunerative. Any difference between the 
expenditure so calculated and the total of taxes and State 
profits is covered by a draft on or contribution to the 
Budget Regulation Fund. 
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One criticism levelled against the Government’s policy 
has been that the heavy taxation required both to pay for 
the expansion of social services and to overbalance the 
Budget in good years tends to retard the growth of savings, 
Taxation, which averaged 588 million kronor before the 
depression, reached the total of 1,130 millions in the esti- 
mates for 1938-39. Taxes on income and property have 
nearly doubled over the period, taxes on automobiles 
tripled and taxes on consumption increased by nearly a 
half. Nevertheless, savings have been increasing exceed- 
ingly rapidly and the rate of interest in Sweden is now 
the lowest in Europe. Nor have increased taxation and 
social charges proved more than industry can bear. Tech- 
nical advances and rationalisation, aided by cheap capital, 
have reduced costs and, despite the increase in both the real 
and money earnings of industrial workers, labour costs per 
unit of product appear actually to have fallen. Fortunate 
is the country where the Cassandras are heard with respect 
but usually proved wrong. 

Last year, a skeleton Budget of public works was pre- 
pared against the eventuality of a depression. It was not 
required and this year the state of employment shows dis- 
tinct improvement. Of late the problems of neutrality and 
declining population have attracted as much interest as 
those of cyclical depression. In the event of war, Sweden 
would strive to maintain her neutrality and to trade with 
both sides. Defence expenditure has grown to 400 million 
kronor in the year 1939-40, between three and four times 
what it was in 1935-36. The population problem has been 
extensively investigated by a Royal Commission. As a re- 
sult the Government has taken measures to remove the 
hindrances preventing people from marrying and having 
children. Marriage loans are granted, and taxation has been 
revised to benefit families with children, though there is a 
bias against family allowances and money payments; sub- 
sidies in kind are preferred because they are spent directly 
on the children. Special attention has been paid to nutri- 
tion and to the housing of large families. 

It is a remarkable fact that the achievements of Sweden’s 
Social Democrats have been less in the field of socialisation 
than in that of extending the social services and in using 
the powers of the State to smooth the workings of the 
existing economic order. It is true that the State plays an 
important réle in the nation’s economic life. It directly 
controls most of the public utilities—the Post Office, the 
telephone and telegraph system, the most important rail- 
ways, most of the electric power and a large part of the 
timber resources. It controls indirectly the Riksbank, the 
radio, air transport, tobacco manufacture and the trade in 
liquor; and it holds a half share in the capital of the largest 
iron ore mining company, as well as exercising a licensing 
control over the armaments industry. But, outside these in- 
dustries, important though they are, the direction of private 
enterprise is unfettered. Except in agriculture, Sweden has 
in the main avoided new restrictions on trade. The tariff 
remains one of the lowest in Europe. Many of the duties 
are specific, that is, on weight or quantity, not value; and 
their incidence is, consequently, diminished in times of 
boom. In addition, there have been reductions of duty fol- 
var the trade agreements with Great Britain and the 

The outstanding feature of Swedish industry is still 
its resilience and adaptability, and Sweden has avoided 
the bureaucratic control which re-armament has imposed 
or is imposing on the larger Powers. Despite the new 
“social policy ” the Swedish economy must be one of the 
freest in Europe. The nation’s achievement is not to be 
found in the field of spectacular political evolution; it is to 
have brought about a large increase in the standard of 
life and to have created widespread social services with- 
out undue interference with private enterprise and by the 
fullest use of democratic institutions. There is here a lesson 
in the greatness of small Powers. 
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NOTES OF 


The Prime Minister on Danzig.—The Prime 
Minister’s statement about Danzig in the House of 
Commons on Monday had the double merit of accurately 
stating all the relevant facts and clearly re-affirming Great 
Britain’s policy in all contingencies. The essential fact is 
that any attempt to settle the future status of Danzig by 
unilateral action, organised by surreptitious methods, thus 
presenting Poland and other Powers with a fait accompli, 
could not be considered as a purely local matter involving 
the rights and liberties of the Danzigers—which, incident- 
ally, are in no way threatened—but would at once raise 
graver issues affecting Polish national existence and inde- 
pendence. We have guaranteed, Mr Chamberlain reminded 
the House and Herr Hitler, to give our assistance to Poland 
in case of any clear threat to her independence, which she 
considers it vital to resist with her national forces, and we 
are firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking. Herr 
Hitler is thus warned that, unless he desists from his present 
manceuvres at Danzig, he will involve Germany in a general 
war. At the same time, the British Prime Minister very 
properly emphasised, in terms used not long ago by the 
Polish Foreign Minister himself, that, in a clearer 
atmosphere, there would be no obstacle to a free and 
reasonable discussion of possible improvements in the 
present settlement at Danzig—though there is nothing in 
the least unjust or illogical in an arrangement that secures 
to Poland an access to the sea which is vital to her inde- 
pendence, without placing under non-German rule the 
almost wholly German population of the Free City. Herr 
Hitler, as Mr Chamberlain pointed out, originally regarded 
the situation at Danzig as so little urgent or dangerous 
that he entered, on the basis of it, into a ten-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland. In March Herr Hitler 
suddenly demanded a revision of the status of Danzig and 
the Corridor; and that he has since repudiated his non- 
aggression treaty with Poland four years before its 
maturity. And why? Seemingly because, after the destruc- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, Herr Hitler believes it possible 
to apply the same process of pressure to Poland. The 
question is: Can he be brought to see that he cannot carry 
out this next item on his agenda of aggression without 
putting Germany at war with the world? The official 
German comment on the Prime Minister’s statement is that 
it only tells the Germans what they knew already. Can we 
take this to mean that at last they do, really and truly, 
understand? If they do, then discussion is possible. If not, 
there are anxious days ahead. 


* * * 


Credits for Roumania and Greece—Final agree- 
ments with the Roumanian and Greek Governments, signed 
on Wednesday of this week, provide for export guarantees 
for United Kingdom goods to the total value of £7,500,000, 
of which £5,500,000 is for Roumania. The Roumanian 
agreement falls into two parts, respectively concerning 
guarantees and “trade and payments.” So far as details 
are at present available, the Roumanian Government will 
issue bonds up to the total of £5,500,000; the principal 
and interest of these bonds will then be guaranteed by the 
Board of Trade, and the sums raised by the Roumanian 
Government from their sale used for the purchase of goods 
produced in the United Kingdom. The bonds will bear in- 
terest at 5 per cent., and will be repayable over twenty 
years; similar terms apply to the agreement with Greece. 
For bonds guaranteed by the Government, this may be con- 
sidered a rather high rate of interest. The “ trade and pay- 
ments ” part of the agreement provides for the purchase in 
the United Kingdom of cotton yarns, woollen and worsted 
yarns and carded wool to the value of £750,000. The 
purchases will be made through the ordinary trade channels 
and payment effected to the extent of £650,000 out of the 
credit guarantees, while the other £100,000 will be pro- 
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vided out of sterling already available in the Anglo- 
Roumanian Clearing. The official announcement states that 
various amendments have been made to the existing Pay- 
ments Agreement, and mentions “the more rapid repay- 
ment of outstanding trade debts, the making of advance 
payments to the clearing and the transfer of passenger 
moneys and insurance balances.” These will be as welcome 
to United Kingdom traders as the news that a Consulta- 
tive Committee is to be established to “ consider from time 
to time any difficulties which might arise in the working 
of the Agreement,” and other relevant snags. 


The Cost of Defence.—In budgeting for defence 
expenditure in 1939-40, Sir John Simon provided for £20 
millions from revenue and some £37} millions from loans, 
over and above requirements shown by the detailed esti- 
mates. But the supplementary defence estimates presented 
this week far exceed these sums, and, if they were not all 
to be provided out of loans, they would form a secondary 
Budget in themselves. Additional requirements for the 
Army, Air Force, and the Ministry of Supply together 
amount to £148,250,000, making the total cost for the 
armed forces in 1939-40 about £671 millions. In addition, 
a Supplementary Estimate for the Navy and its reserves 
is known to be pending. Until the scope of Civil Defence 
is finally known the additional costs involved in this group 
of services cannot be estimated. The Army supplementary 
is for £79,106,000, due partly to general acceleration of 
the arms programme, partly to formation of the militia 
and partly to increased establishments of the Regular 
Army, Reserves and Territorials. These three broad divi- 
sions require respectively increases of some £35,618,000, 
£27,962,000 and £22,959,000 gross. Additional provisions 
for the Air Force require a further {39,500,000 from loans. 
Of this, £14,100,000 is for aircraft and about £15 millions 
for buildings and land (including contractors’ works), and 
the balance is due mainly to increased personnel. The new 
Ministry of Supply is provided for in a Civil Supplemen- 
tary Estimate, which appears to require {29,644,000 from 
loans over and above the £15,768,000 which was to have 
been issued to the Ordnance factories, now about to be 
transferred to the Ministry. The Ministry’s new gross total 
is over £144 millions (including £105 millions for muni- 
tions, general stores and raw materials) of which £81 
millions is provided from Army funds, leaving transfers 
from the Ordnance votes and the increased allocation from 
loans to cover most of the balance. 
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But the demands of near-war conditions are falling in- 
creasingly on civil services also. Civil supplementaries 
presented this week for £11,930,000 bring the total 
addition to the original civil estimates up to £15,280,000 
whereas only £5,000,000 was provided in the Budget. 
Comparatively little of the additional sum 1s connected 
with peaceful or peace-time services. The earlier supple- 
mentary of £3,350,000 covered reserves of merchant ships 
and of agricultural machinery. Of the new provisions, 
£1,662,000 is required for camps, publicity services and 
other matters connected with defence, various defence 
measures in the colonies require £1,003,000 and Palestine 
and Spain call for £1,261,000. It is true that £7,928,000 
is for agriculture, including £3,006,000 in respect of the 
Milk Bill and £3,395,000 for oats and barley. But even 
agricultural policy has a war orientation. Since the Navy 
supplementary and provision for shipping subsidies have 
still to come, it is early to judge how far Budget estimates 
will ultimately be exceeded, but these mounting millions 
arc bringing the time of prospective real payment by the 
community nearer each day. 


* * * 


The War Risks Bill.—The War Risks Insurance Bill 
published on Tuesday last is so elaborately phrased as 
to make it difficult to comprehend at a first reading. In a 
Bill which affects so directly and so urgently a vast number 
of people that is an unfortunate quality, and even the 
explanatory memorandum which prefaces the Bill leaves 
certain points obscure. The first part of the Bill deals 
with war risks at sea. First, it gives retrospective sanction 
to the Board of Trade’s Pool and, secondly, it authorises 
the Board to carry on business as insurer of ships and 
cargoes either when other adequate facilities are not 
available or during actual warfare. It defines the words 
“war risks” and the words “ King’s Enemy risks” as 
“ such risks as the Board may by order define ’—a method 
of definition which does not greatly assist either insurer 
or insured. Part 2 of the Bill will attract most attention, 
because it sets up for the first time since the last war 
Government machinery for covering commodities on 
land against war risks. This “ commodity insurance 
scheme ” may be brought into operation in the event of 
war to cover the sellers of goods in Great Britain against 
King’s Enemy risks. The details are difficult to grasp, but 
the essentials seem to be as follows :— 

1) Before the outbreak of war sellers of s i 
at with an authorised person as jc eetinn 


stated sum, and as soon as the insurance becomes operative they 
will be deemed to have had a policy issued to them. 

(2) Registration fees will vary from £1 for cover up to £10,000 
to £10 for cover above £250,000. 


_ (3) Premium at the rate appropriate to the goods and the 
situation will be due immediately cover starts. 

(4) The Board may when the insurance begins make it 
compulsory on all sellers of goods’who hold stocks above a 
Seem Value ty AMES ip 80 he eten of he gene enaak ty 


(5) The insurance will be a Government monopoly and 
insurers will be forbidden to cover sellers of goods saute the 
Government scheme. 


(6) The Board of Trade may by order exclude any class of 


the scheme, but owners of such goods alread 
registered will continue to be covered. . 


(7) The scheme will be ted thro i 
the Board of Trade, a ane te ae ee 
Ny da asa ter ea ah eoahs ill be deemed 

wl 

ee —_— eemed to be a 
The gist of the Bill seems to be that all sellers of goods 
should register directly the Bill becomes law. By doing so, 
they will obtain immediate cover against King’s Enemy 
risks if war breaks out. 


* * * 


Overseas Airways.—It can hardly be said that the 
British Overseas Airways Bill was given a tumultuous 
second reading on Monday. Sir Kingsley Wood dutifully 
conducted the House through its clauses, but seemed 
anxious to meet criticism more than half-way. And of 
criticism there is certainly no lack. Many of the Air 
Minister’s points are sound and reasonable. Two British 
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operating companies might provide the outward sham of 
competition, but in fact the operating problems of the two 
existing “ chosen instruments” are SO diverse that com. 
petition would be more effective—as it has been in the past 
and will be in the future—from foreign air services. It js 
surely not suggested that all services should be duplicated 
on the Continental and Empire routes, and eventually on 
the North and South Atlantic routes, The combination of 
the two companies will provide a public corporation with 
borrowing powers up to £10 millions, of which £7 millions 
will probably be issued in the first instance, half being 
required for the purchase of the constituent companies, 
Controversy still rages over the purchase prices to be paid 
to existing shareholders, but it was surely somewhat dis- 
ingenuous of the Air Minister to argue that the subsidies 
paid in the past merely covered payments for services 
rendered and at the same time to declare that in no 
country in the world is civil aviation within measurable 
distance of paying for itself. But such controversy is in- 
separable from the hybrid form which the constituent com- 
panies have hitherto preserved. That disadvantage, at least, 
will be removed by the formation of the new body. The 
danger—and it was voiced by Government supporters and 
Opposition speakers alike—is that the corporation may fall 
under departmental mortmain. The corporation may have 
full power over the exercise of its day-to-day business, but 
what does that power really mean if its board is answer- 
able on every major question of policy—finance, services 
and aircraft—to the Air Ministry and to the Treasury? 
Since the new corporation is apparently to spend £3} 
millions on new aircraft, it must be devoutly hoped that 
the Civil Aviation Development Committee will ensure the 
selection of the right types, and also their prompt manu- 
facture. Delays in the production of new types are one of 
the regrettable features in the report on Civil Aviation in 
1938, published this week. But is there any reason why 
Captain Balfour’s estimate that it will take two to three 
years to make good our deficiencies in air transport should 
not be materially shortened? 


* * * 


Civil Defence.—The campaign to tell citizens what 
to do in an air raid has been begun. A season of publicity 
leaflets, black-outs and exercises has started. But the first 
leaflet left the main outstanding doubts about Govern- 
ment policy unresolved. It is still quite unclear whether 
private evacuees will be able to get away after war begins. 
They may make their own arrangements, but official 
evacuation will have priority on the roads and railways. 
The private evacuees are rather vaguely advised to g0 
before the need arises. If unofficial plans are to be per- 
mitted it would seem only sense to count up in some way 
the demand for road space or rail facilities which they 
represent and to issue co-ordinated advice accordingly. 
Nor is the official evacuation scheme itself faring well. 
Mothers still will not register themselves and their children 
because they do not know who is to care for their menfolk. 
Nor it seems does the Government itself know. The fact 1s 
that in the worst target areas there is now a dangerous 
impasse. Actual shelter is gravely inadequate. The light 
steel shelters provided for ordinary houses are still con- 
spicuous by their absence in many places—the members of 
the public not entitled to free ones are appreciably to 
blame for this. There is no provision even on paper for 
large tenements. There are no street refuges. And there 1s 
no heavily protected shelter at all. The principle of pro- 
tection is ane shelter or exodus. In this situation there 
must be much more evacuation—of whole families, men- 
folk and all. And the present state of the limited scheme 


of evacuation does not promise well for the success of any 
extension. 


* * * 


The Claims of Conscience.—The number of young 
men who have been required to register under the Military 
Training Act and who have described themselves as con- 
scientious objectors is about 4,200—a remarkably small 
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proportion of the total of some 220,000. They will now be 
equired to submit their applications for inclusion in the 
register of conscientious objectors to the consideration of 
local tribunals which will shortly commence their sessions. 
A considerable number will no doubt avail themselves of 
the opportunity to serve in non-combatant corps, which 
include the Royal Army Medical Corps, the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, the Royal Army Pay Corps and the 
Non-Combatant Labour Corps. If the tribunals interpret 
the Act in the spirit in which it was framed, and con- 
sistently with the very emphatic utterances of the 
Premier and the Secretary of State for War on the subject, 
objectors will be heard with every sympathy. The duty of 
the tribunals is to ascertain the genuineness of their objec- 
tions, and to decide on the basis of proved facts only 
whether a particular individual shall be registered for mili- 
tary training or for other work of national importance. 
The task will be difficult, and no kind of prejudice must be 
allowed to interfere with its performance. The position 
before the law is that militiamen and conscientious ob- 
jectors rank equally in their different ways in respect of the 
duties and safeguards which the Act provides. It is all- 
important that the spirit of the statute’s administration 
should accord with the implications of its letter, and em- 
ployers no less than Ministers and members of tribunals 
have the responsibility of seeing that this is so. 
























































* * * 


Helping Poland.—Colonel Koc, the leader of the 
Polish economic mission now in this country, has returned 
from Warsaw. It is understood that negotiations for 
British financial assistance are now nearing a conclusion. 
It has been necessary to take into account not only the 
Polish Government’s needs, but also the whole structure of 
Anglo-French financial help for East European countries. 
Since the negotiations began, for instance, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross has been in Paris, presumably to discuss the 

| part which might be played by the French Treasury, and 
the British Government has brought out a Bill extending 
export credit facilities to friendly countries to the total 
sum of £60 millions. It has been realised on the Polish 
side that any delay there has been is no cause for alarm. 
’ Their business differs in several ways from that already 
' done with the Roumanians and Greeks. To begin with, 
discussions have not been confined simply to the making 
of a block credit for supply of armaments and for the 
purpose of improving the two countries’ trade balance. 
In Poland’s case vital strategic factors have been in ques- 
tion. It has been necessary to decide precisely what arms, 
and raw materials for the manufacture of arms, must be 
made immediately available to the Polish high command. 
Not all of these can come from the United Kingdom : 
nickel and copper, for instance, must take the form at least 
of re-exports, and there are other raw materials which the 
Poles would like to have that are available only from out- 
side the British Empire. In the second place, the Poles 
want help in defraying the cost of keeping under arms well 
over half-a-million men: (the present mobilisation cannot 
be costing much less than 2} million zlotys per day, or 
about £100,000). Private business in Poland, too, has been 
suffering from the tightness of short-term funds; and there 
is also talk of devaluing the zloty. It becomes clear that 
the supply of British goods on credit, even including re- 
exports, will not cover every item in the bill which the 
Poles are paying, and which we must help them to pay, 
for the maintenance of an Eastern front. 


* * * 


Russia and Poland.—A decisive factor in the defence 
of Poland must be the extent to which the U.S.S.R. is 
i Prepared to co-operate. Supplies to Poland in case of war 
could reach her from the West only through Murmansk 
on the White Sea, or ibly through the Black Sea 
ports. Even then, cailleee communications between 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. leave much to be desired. 
The number of railways capable of bearing heavy goods 
traffic can peer be counted on one hand, and onl 

One, that from Moscow to Warsaw, is edie coaitend, 
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A second aspect of possible Russian co-operation is the 
actual supply of goods. Here Poles will claim that the 
basis of co-operation already exists in the Polish-Soviet 
agreement of February, 1939, and that with good will 
that agreement might be indefinitely extended. While 
it may be doubtful to what extent the Soviet Union 
could supply, and would be willing to supply, Poland 
with raw materials for her war industries, or with actual 
armaments, guns, or bombing aircraft, Russian help in this 
direction would be exceedingly valuable to the Poles. 


* * * 


The Anglo-Russian Serial.—Both parties at Moscow 
seem to have repented of their move towards an agree- 
ment limited to issues which are no longer controversial, 
and to be continuing with their efforts to reach a widely- 
inclusive pact of mutual assistance and guarantee. It seems 
even that the discussions of the last few days have made 
some little progress to that end. What evidence there is 
points to the ground of discussion having shifted from the 
actual nomination of countries to be included in a 
guarantee system, and to stand now upon the definition of 
what precisely shall be understood to constitute that 
“indirect aggression” which, the Soviet Government 
originally indicated, might take place in the Baltic 
Republics. It is perhaps natural that the negotiations are 
as slow as they are: their longevity can be excused only 
if it is an indirect means of engendering a little more 
confidence between the two Governments than now exists. 


* * * 


Tientsin, Tokyo and Outer Mongolia.—The Anglo= 
Japanese negotiations at Tokyo about the situation at 
Tientsin have not yet started, and it would be idle to pre- 
tend that the omens for their success are favourable. The 
Government at Tokyo, who probably wish the negotiations 
to meet with some success, has made the opening of dis- 
cussions possible by agreeing formally that the agenda 
shall be limited to questions affecting the British conces- 
sion at Tientsin. In actual fact, however, the Japanese 
Government, under heavy pressure from the Army of 
North China, are writing into the margin of the agenda 
stipulations which entirely change the scope of the pro- 
posed talks, and which, if insisted upon, will make it impos- 
sible, after all, for the British representatives to talk at 
all. On the 6th of this month the Japanese Prime Minister 
himself declared that Japan would break off negotiations 
about Tientsin if Great Britain refused to accept Japan’s 
claims to establish (by force of Japanese arms and in the 
teeth of Chinese resistance) a “ new order ” a la japonaise 
in Eastern Asia. In short, Japan will go on twisting Great 
Britain’s tail at Tientsin unless and until Great Britain 
consents to become Japan’s accomplice and coadjutor, to 
her own loss, in a Japanese attempt to coerce China. 
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In the meantime, the Japanese Army in Manchuria has 
invaded the Russian protectorate (for such it virtually is) 
of Outer Mongolia. If the communiqués from Tokyo and 
Moscow are to be taken at their face value, a war on the 
grand scale between Soviet and Japanese forces has been 
in full swing on those Mongol grazing-grounds from which 
Ghengis Khan once rode forth to conquer the world. If 
British and Russian statesmanship were not almost in- 
humanly patient, these two Japanese armies, between them, 
might by this time have involved their country in wars 
with two Great Powers—as a Japanese way of celebrating 
the second anniversary of the beginning of Japan's present 
unprovoked war on China. 


* * * 


American Neutrality.—President Roosevelt met 
another reverse this week in his plans for amending the 
United States neutrality legislation. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, understood to be about equally 
divided on the key question of whether or not there shall 
be an arms embargo on the Statute Book, refused to recom- 
mend the Administration’s Neutrality Bill to the Senate. 
In terms of American legislative procedure, this refusal 
means that it will be very difficult for the Administration 
to get the Bill discussed before the next session of Con- 
gress. What it does not mean, of course, is that the amend- 
ment of existing legislation, the removal of the arms em- 
bargo, is now out of the question: reports from Washing- 
ton show that the President is unlikely to admit defeat. He 
has a number of different courses open to him; and there 
is a good deal of evidence to show that, if he decided to 
make neutrality an issue between the Administration and 
the American public, rather than leaving it the issue 
between the Administration and Congress which it now 
largely is, he might well carry the day. British observers 
must meanwhile hope that delay will not breed uncertainty, 
and that the appearance of uncertainty will not encourage 
the Axis Powers to believe that America is willing to 
abdicate her voice in world affairs. 


* * * 


Stocks for War.—The need for the Government to 
lay up reserves of food and raw materials forthwith has 
been brought sharply to the fore in current discussion. On 
Wednesday Lord Templemore stated where the Govern- 
ment stood in the matter. It was not desirable, he said, 
to give details, but in the case of nearly all essential raw 
materials, trade stocks and Government reserves together 
amounted to three months’ estimated war consumption. 
This is satisfactory so far, but it begs the question that is 
being widely asked. The danger in the next war will be a 
shortage of shipping, and to minimise that danger it would 
be wise to import now in quantity needed commodities, 
either foodstuffs or materials, whose presence in store would 
ease the strain on shipping in war-time. It is not primarily 
a question of three months’ supply of this or that com- 
modity, but rather of the total tonnage of shipping that 
can be saved by bulk storage of all kinds now. 


* * * 


Supply Powers.—The chief issue raised on the final 
stages of the Ministry of Supply Bill has been the fear 
that the Minister’s power to operate undertakings direct 
may be used to institute State enterprise permanently. On 
the face of it, it would seem as irrational to claim that no 
State activities instituted in near-war or war should be 
continued in peace as to argue that all such activities should 
ipso facto be perpetuated. Each case should be judged on 
its merits, and the good or expedient retained in the era 
of demobilisation while the bad or inexpedient is cast away. 
But there is a point of principle involved. It would be 
politically fatal if the suspicion were aroused that measures 
to meet emergency were likely to be used for the quite 
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different purpose of transforming society. It is explic; 
of the essence of all the extraordinary devices late 
adopted—compulsory military training, civil defence and 
Ministry of Supply alike—that they are temporary, |) 
most cases this is laid down in terms, and Mr Burgin’s 
chance of becoming the State capitalist should presumably 
be similarly restricted. 


* * * 


Germany and the Balkans.—The report from 
Roumania that German agents are pressing the Gover. 
ment to sell them the whole of Roumania’s reduced wheat 
surplus for this year need not be taken too seriously. The 
significance of the report lies in its indication of the 
changed conditions in Eastern Europe since Britain 
undertook to lend financial backing to the independence 
of South-Eastern countries. Six months ago the Rov- 
manian authorities had little alternative but to fall in with 
suggestions from Germany, however undesirable those 
suggestions might seem to be. Now the British Govern- 
ment, in agreeing to help Roumania, has provided an 
alternative—though it may be remarked that the agree- 
ment to buy 200,000 tons of Roumanian wheat, as 
expressed in the protocol to the Anglo-Roumanian 
financial pact, will not be a very generous alternative if it 
is made conditional on the wheat being “ available at 
world prices.” The fact is that the political scene in the 
Balkans remains uncertain. The Bulgarian Prime 
Minister’s visit to Berlin appears to have settled nothing; 
it is only further evidence that Herr Hitler is hoping to 
achieve the same kind of ascendancy in Sofia as he has 
already achieved in Budapest. If he can hold the councils 
of Bulgaria and Hungary, and at the same time align with 
his own those of Jugoslavia, then he will be in a strong 
position to edge Roumania into a position of less sterilised 
neutrality than she now occupies. If the Drang nach Osten 
means anything at all, it means at least Germany’s com- 
mercial control of Roumania’s oil and grain. Until Bulgaria 
is secure within the Axis camp (which also implies that 
Jugoslavia must be within it as well), that commercial 
control cannot hope to be established. Nor, with King 
oo on the Roumanian throne, will it be easy to establish 

n. 


* * * 


France and Syria.—On the 8th of this month the 
French High Commissioner for the mandated territories in 
the Levant suspended the constitution of Syria and pro- 
visionally transferred the task of government to a council, 
appointed and controlled by himself, to rule by decree. On 
the French side, it has been declared officially that this step 
implies no repudiation of the existing Franco-Syrian treaty 
of September 8, 1936, providing for the liquidation of the 
French mandate, and no postponement of the date for the 
coming into force of the treaty. This date, on which Syria 
is to attain her independence, is to be the day of her admis- 
sion to membership of the League of Nations; and, by the 
terms of the treaty itself, this admission is to be secured 
within three years of the date of ratification. From the 
Syrian point of view, the trouble is that France so far has 
shown herself unwilling to ratify the Treaty of September, 
1936, though nearly three years have now passed since it 
was signed. In full view of the spectacle of the British 
quandary in Palestine, it should need some effrontery (0 
take our French neighbours and allies to task for the much 
less unhappy present situation in Syria. It is not out of 
place, however, to recall that the establishment of a treaty 
relation between Great Britain and an independent Iraq 
has proved a success; that the Franco-Syrian treaty was 
inspired by this Anglo-Iraqi precedent; and that there ar¢ 
now no serious drawbacks to weigh against the potent 
advantages of carrying the Franco-Syrian treaty to comple- 
tion. ppily for Syria, she has no communal problem 
comparable to the Arab-Jewish impasse in Palestine; the 
protection of the non-Sunni religious minorities, Muslim 
and Christian, in Syria has been well ided for in the 


text of the treaty as it stands; and, , the thorny ques- 
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tion of the Sanjak of Antioch and Alexandretta has now 
been settled (albeit to Syria’s dissatisfaction) by the cession 
of that territory to Turkey. In these otherwise propitious 
circumstances the hesitation of the French is reported to 
arise from a fear that a genuinely independent Syria might 
steer an anti-French course. The reply to this is that a 
prompt and full grant of Syrian independence, subject to 
the terms of the treaty, would almost certainly have the 
effect of erasing from Syrian minds all backward-looking 
anti-French sentiments. 










* * * 






Re-armament in Australia.—The ship of Australian 
defence preparations, enlarged and fortified, is passing 
through a patch of troubled water. Last week the Council 
of Defence approved plans for spending £A32 millions in 
the current year, more than twice as much as in any pre- 
vious year in peace-time. Only £A7 millions of the 
1939-40 programme will be spent outside Australia, and 
most of this is already covered by loan provisions. The 
accounts for the year ended June 30 last show that a sub- 
stantial portion of the estimated loan expenditure of 
£A44 millions on defence has not yet been spent. The 
accounts provided a surplus of £A627,000, so the Trea- 
surer begins the current year in a favourable position; but 
rising interest rates and intensified competition for loan- 
able funds will set him severe problems. Mr Menzies, the 
Prime Minister, took occasion the other day to explain why 
his Government had turned down the suggestion that they 
should build or buy a capital ship: a new ship could not 
be built before 1943 and would cost £20 millions; to 
transfer a ship would only weaken the Royal Navy. This 
is a matter on which the Admiralty seem to have spoken 
with two voices, first advising Australia to adopt a capital- 
ship programme and then pouring cold water on the idea. 
Mr Menzies’ chief difficulties over preparations against 
war come neither from technical critics nor from financial 
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stringency but from Labour opposition to the scheme of 
a compulsory national register of man-power and capital- 
power which has lately passed into law. But Labour’s 
forces are split, and a victory for the Government is sure. 


* * * 


Nutrition and Milk.—The Lords had nothing new to 
say about health and nutrition on Wednesday, but they 
made the well-known points with force and authority. The 
need for an increased consumption of milk and dairy pro- 
duce, fish, fruit and vegetables was underlined in two 
ways: on the one hand, it was rightly urged that’this was 
to a great degree a question of education; on the other, it 
was generally agreed that for the large impoverished core 
of the population it was a matter of insufficient means. 
Family allowances were widely sponsored as the means to 
bridge the gap between poverty and adequate feeding; but 
powerful words were also spoken about the obstacle of 
unduly high prices. Milk was properly the target of criti- 
cism here; and the new Milk Bill shows no sign that any 
effort to alter a system of organisation for the milk 
industry which penalises the poor is envisaged. The Gov- 
ernment claims credit for its free or cheap milk services for 
mothers and children, and credit is deserved. But older 
children, adolescents and adults need milk for nutrition, 
too, and the only way to ensure it for them is to cheapen 
milk for everybody. 


* * + 


Marshalling Man Power.—A mistake occurred in 
the article under this title on page 53 of last week’s 
Economist (July 8th). By an obvious printer’s error, the 
number of women attached to the Army was allowed in 
some copies of the paper to read 176,500 instead of 17,500, 
the correct figure. 


Turkey in the European Balance 


(From a Correspondent in Ankara) 


A ee ee Se Se tet tee Oy on 

alliance to Great Britain and to France, the two 
countries which, had it not been for Kemal Atatiirk, would 
have dismembered her in 1920. That such an alliance should 
be possible is due not so much to the subtlety of Western 
diplomacy as to the logic of events. Kemal Ataturk based the 
restoration of his country upon two broad principles: on the 
one hand, on a complete break with the West, not in the 
sphere of social life, where a forceful process of Westernisa- 
tion was begun, but in the matter of political entanglements 
—the new T taking one ally only, Soviet Russia her 
neighbour to the East; and, on the other hand, on the re- 
Storation of Anatolia to its forgotten place as homeland 
of the Turkish race, a policy requiring that region’s inten- 
Sive development. The Turks were to devote all their efforts 
to the reconstruction of Asia Minor and they would need 

the 


ifice isolation 
of Italy to force the choice upon her. The bombardment of 
| Corfu in 1923 was a first warning of the new “ dynamism ” 
at large in the Mediterranean. Turkey took a first step away 
from isolation and concluded a ten-year pact of security 
with Great Britain in 1926; and Italy’s reaction was a series 
culminating in a pact of friendship in 


The next phase opened with the Abyssinian war. Turkey 
(now a League member) joined in sanctions and i 
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of the British Navy. More recently, Italy’s intervention in 
Spain (a disquieting precedent) increased the Turk’s distrust; 
and the Spanish war also brought the forging of the Axis. 
Now Turkey had grounds for fears on two fronts; in the 
Balkans from a predatory Germany; along her sea coasts from 
an expansive Italy. Finally, the successive annexations of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Albania showed Turkey what she might 


Turkey moved rapidly from the strict solitude of her 
earlier position. The appearance of the Nazis as a potential 
menace in the Danube basin led to the formation of the 
Balkan Entente in 1934. Three years later Turkey linked 
herself by treaty with the countries lying to the East, Iraq, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. Then in 1938 came a special treaty 
of mutual assistance with Greece and, finally, the pact with 
Great Britain followed by that with France. 

Turkey’s policy to-day has not changed fundamentally. 
She is still bent on the regeneration of Asia Minor, and she 
still desires a long period of peace. It is the West that has 
made the advances to Turkey in recent years and she has been 
in some degree able to impose her conditions. She has done 
so always with a view to strengthening her own position: 
Turkey’s guid pro quo for supporting Great Britain during 
the sanctions period was the return of the Dardanelles to full 
Turkish sovereignty and their opening to the navies of the 
Black Sea Powers; the present treaty with Great Britain was 
preceded by a substantial credit of £16 millions and is to be 
followed by another and possibly larger one; and France 
has had to agree to the return of the Hatay (the old Sanjak of 
Alexandretta) to the Turkish State. Thus the Turks have 
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succeeded in combining their new political commitments 
with solid advantages for Anatolia. 

The other principle, that of safeguarding peace and the 
status quo, has not been lost from sight. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Turkey is forwarding the work of consolida- 
tion by independent negotiations with Egypt, and the ancient 
bonds uniting the two countries are recalled, together with 
their common interest in a long period of peace to be de- 
voted to the task of internal consolidation. Again, in the 
making of the Peace Front, Turkey’s influence on Anglo- 
Soviet relations has probably been overrated—because of M. 
Potemkin’s sudden visit to Ankara in the spring—but there 
is no doubt about the interest with which Turkey is follow- 
ing the negotiations between her newest and oldest allies. 
Nor should the anxiety pass unmentioned which certain 
circles feel here lest Turkey should have committed herself 
to a Peace Front in which a crucial link may yet be absent. 

It is the Balkan problem that is exercising Turkey’s diplo- 
matic skill most painfully at present. The Hitlerian eruptions 
in Central Europe have, like all earthquakes, tended to prise 
open the political crust along the lines of maximum weak- 
ness. The Balkans are crisscrossed with such lines. The 
startling changes of last winter have encouraged smaller 
revisionist Powers to look for a violent redrawing of the 
Balkan map, and the process of consolidation which was 
going slowly forward has been brought abruptly to a stand- 
still. Bulgaria, Germany’s wartime ally, had never become 
a signatory of the Balkan Pact, but had obtained recognition 
of her right to re-arm. This intended prelude to her entry 
into the Balkan Entente has now been disappointed. 

Turkey met the re-emergence in the Balkans of the re- 
visionist-status quo clash in a spirit of constructive states- 
manship. It is known that an attempt was made to reach an 
agreement with Bulgaria on the basis of a revision in her 
favour of the Dobruja frontier. Unfortunately, the modera- 
tion of King Boris of Bulgaria was overruled by extremists 
at home. Extravagant claims on Roumania were brought in 
and negotiations broke down. There are grounds to fear 
that this was the last opportunity. Rumours that the Turks 
are completing the fortifications on the Bulgarian frontier 
with feverish haste tends to confirm the belief that they have 
now little confidence in the possibility of a peaceful issue. 


Turkey’s Worth as an Ally 


In the event of a European war, the gain to ourselves from 
the Turkish alliance is in the first place negative in that 
Turkey is not co-operating with our enemies. A 
break-through in Roumania to the Black Sea, or through 
Greece to the Aegean loses much of its danger when the 
Bosphorus, the Dardanelles and the whole of Asia Minor can 
be mobilised in our own plan of campaign. On the positive 
side, the gains are harder to assess. A Turkish Military 
Mission to England and a British Mission to Turkey are 
examining the possibilities of co-operation. The difficulties 
on the Turkish side are those of a young, unindustrialised 
country. There is no native armament industry (only 
assembling plants). Turkey’s mineral reserves are vast, but 
they are hardly exploited yet and new industrial installations 
require years to become operative. The big iron works at 
Karabiik are to open this autumn, but experts on the spot 
are still doubtful about the coking qualities of Turkish coal 
and her iron ore deposits are a thousand kilometres away 
along a single-track railway. Lack of communications is 
another serious difficulty; few roads are up to heavy military 
traffic, and the railways are mainly single track and often 
very vulnerable. But Anatolia would be practically im- 
pregnable. 

From the naval point of view the chief advantage of the 
alliance is the fact that the British Navy can use the harbours 
of Asia Minor, participate in the defence of the Dardanelles, 
and operate from an assured base in the Aegean. The Turkish 
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Navy could do little more than patrol its own a 
although the submarines which are—ironically enoug ; 
delivered by Germany could do useful work in the clos 
waters round Turkey. The Turkish air force has a front line 
strength of about 250 machines of miscellaneous origin— 
German, Polish, French, British—but the British armament 
credit is enabling British suppliers to take the lead and the 
most recent order was for 36 Westland Lysanders. 
Turkey’s real strength lies in her army bred from an ip. 
comparable fighting stock. She could probably put into the 
field thirty to forty divisions well supplied with light equip. 
ment. To be really effective, however, the Turks need a big 


- supply of larger equipment—tanks, anti-tank guns, heavy 


artillery. Current negotiations will probably determine how 
much Great Britain can place at their disposal. Re-equipped, 
the Turks could hold the Thracian front alone and im- 
mobilise in the Balkans a considerable proportion of the 
enemy’s forces. 

Turkey will not fight for this or that ideology. She has 
not joined the West for the good graces of Great Britain or 
for the imperishable tradition of democracy. She has made 
her alliance because the Dictators have created a solid basis 
of interest between Turkey and the West. For internal con- 
solidation and reconstruction she needs the help of older 
industrialised countries, and she does not want to be absorbed 
into the Lebensraum of a predatory empire. Above all, she 
wants peace to devote herself to work and this need is the 
measure of her reliability. 

July 10th. 


Germany Over Danzig 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE British Government’s part in the creation of a Peace 
Front against all possible aggressors, based as it was on their 
experiences during the Czech crisis, has only resulted here in 
an intensified propaganda campaign against Great Britain. In 
Official circles it is believed that, although the opposition of 
the Western Powers to the aggressive aims of other States is 
Stronger than it was a year ago—as indicated by their arma- 
ment activity and the speeches made by their leading states- 
men—a compromise similar to that reached at Munich can 
be forced upon Poland about Danzig even now with the use 
of sufficient pressure. The slow progress of the negotiations 
at Moscow lends support to this belief; and it is thought that 
the British Prime Minister will continue his peace policy— 
although the change in his attitude since Munich cannot be 
disregarded. 

The “dynamic” Powers are impressed only by concrete 
measures; and it is certain that the intensified arming of Great 
Britain and France, their agreements with Turkey and the 
granting of credits to Eastern European States have certainly 
had an appreciable influence, but not a decisive one. The 
Government is unremitting in its search for a solution of the 
Danzig question which will accord with its wishes; and mili- 
tary measures, which are to reach a peak in August, are being 
steadily continued. Meanwhile, the impression is given here 
than a strengthening of the British Cabinet would lead to 4 
decisive turn in the German-Polish tension; while it is als0 
admitted there, as it is in Russia, that this step would greatly 
ease the British-Soviet negotiations. 

The economic and financial position of Danzig itself has 
seriously deteriorated under the influence of political agita- 
tion and Anschluss propaganda, The Bank of Danzig has, 
therefore, stopped the transfer of interest and payments for 
Danzig’s foreign loans until further notice. Foreign exchange 
will no longer be given for any but essential or tourist traffic 
with foreign countries. No longer ago than the autumn of 
last year, the Gauleiter of the Nazi party in Danzig, Hert 
Forster, gave a glowing account of Danzig’s economy. He 
said that unemployment had been entirely eliminated, and 
that the dockyards were employing about 8,000 men against 
only 2,000 in the years before 1933. The building trade 
had received contracts amounting to 8 million gulden 
(£ = 25 Danzig gulden) in a single year from the Nazi party 
alone. The wage income had increased from 50 to 92 million 
gulden, and the turnover of food stores from 90 to 173 
million gulden. Tax receipts had risen from 474 to 70 million 
gulden, and the savings banks and bank deposits from 205 to 
244 million gulden, while about 60 million gulden had been 
set aside for public works and foreign indebtedness was Te 
duced from 100 to 77 million gulden. (It should not be for- 
gotten here, though, that in the autumn of 1937, the rate of 
interest on the majority of Danzig’s foreign loans was redu 
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by 2 per cent. by negotiation with the Free City’s creditors, 
and that the redemption dates were extended by five years.) 
If this view of Danzig’s economic position is sound, the 
present ban on transfers abroad is due solely to political 
developments and their influence on the City’s business. The 
official reason is that Danzig’s foreign exchange holdings have 
decreased owing to the port’s smaller turnover and reduced 
exports to Poland. Between 1928 and 1938 Danzig’s port 
turnover fell from 1,476 to 375 million gulden, while 
Gdynia’s port turnover rose from 133 to 1,183 million 
gulden. And the new ban on transfers abroad appears all the 
more astonishing in the light of the fact that the Bank of 
Danzig has gold holdings of 24.4 million gulden, and foreign 
exchange holdings of 1.7 million gulden. These reserves are 
described as being solely for the purpose of foreign trade and 
to cover imports needed for the modernisation of industry. 
Actually, foreign exchange is hardly necessary for the latter 
purpose, since the main orders go to Germany and are paid 
for in goods as part of the German-Polish trade agreement. 
In the quota year 1937-38 Germany sold to Danzig 22.1 mil- 
lion zlotys’ worth of goods—more than any other nation; 
Great Britain and her colonies followed with 19.4 millions, 
Holland with 3.7 millions, Norway with 3.4 millions, and 
France with 2 millions. In the calendar year 1937 Germany’s 
sales to Danzig were valued at 24.8 million zlotys or 40 per 
cent. of the Free City’s imports. The transfer moratorium 
mainly affects British, Dutch and United States interests. 


Fuly 13th. 


The Copenhagen 


Congress 


[FROM OUR DANISH CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue tenth Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce closed on July Ist in an atmosphere of remarkable 
cordiality, which was in pointed contrast to the cross- 
purposes and political tension of the outside world. The 
terms of the resolution sponsored by the President of the 
Chamber, Mr Thomas S, Watson, were agreed by the end 
of the second day. Broad and general as those terms were, 
they were not such as to be automatically accepted by the 
representatives of the more extreme Nationalistic States, and 
the securing of agreement bore witness to an unexpected spirit 
of conciliation and mutual understanding. The resolution 
reiterated that the I.C.C. seeks to contribute to world peace 
through trade; recognised that the world can produce enough 
raw materials and manufactured goods to supply all the 
people of all countries with the necessities and comforts of 
life; and expressed the belief that lasting political stability 
and the settlement of outstanding economic issues are neces- 
sarily interdependent. It concluded by recommending : — 
That the Governments of France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America each 
collaborate, in so far as this is not the case already, with their 
own leading business men in a thorough study of the economic 
and fiscal conditions of their individual countries with respect 
to their national needs and their possible contribution to the 
world’s economic it, and that when these countries 
shall have completed ir surveys, their economic experts 
meet for the purpose a plan of adjustment which 
i i a fair opportunity to share 


A second important resolution emphasised the need for 
sound monetary policies; for exchange stability based upon 
such policies; and for raising the standards of living in every 
country. It pointed out that the latter aim is dependent in 
large measure upon greater freedom in the exchange of goods 
and services across national frontiers; upon an increase in 
the flow of funds for economic purposes between the world’s 
money markets; upon the encouragement of international 
investment in order that the surplus savings of some countries 
might aid in the development of others where capital is 

; upon integrity in the treatment of in i i 
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States, subsequently extended by the adherence of Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, offers a practical means 
of linking together the currencies of the major trading coun- 
tries and their associates with a view to maintaining a stable 
relation between them. The hope was expressed that no 
currency depreciation would be undertaken in order to obtain 
unreasonable competitive exchange advantages; but that, if 
adjustment were found necessary, it should be made by inter- 
national agreement rather than by unilateral action. The 
working of the Tripartite Agreement rests upon the willing- 
ness of certain countries to buy and sell gold freely. This 
arrangement should be continued and the use of goid for 
settlement of international balances retained as an important 
and desirable feature of international monetary co-operation. 

The necessity of economic demobilisation was first pro- 
posed in a resolution by Dr F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen 
at one of the group meetings. This pointed out that the con- 
centration of energy in all countries upon armaments brought 
with it many economic and social difficulties and prevented 
the normal expansion of international trade. Limitation of 
armaments was an essential preliminary condition for the de- 
velopment of trade on a sound basis. A thorough investigation 
should therefore be made at once of the immediate economic 
measures that would necessarily succeed any relaxation of the 
present political tension, with a view to drawing up concrete 
proposals for carrying out the transition from the present 
quasi-war economy to a peace economy. The Congress em- 
powered the President and Officers of the I.C.C. to make 
the necessary arrangements for conducting this investiga- 
tion with the utmost diligence. They were recommended 
to study, in particular, ways and means of meeting in every 
country the latent demand for higher standards of living. 

The tangible results of the tenth Congress of the I.C.C. 
are the resolutions carried. But good results are also to be 
expected from the personal links established between influen- 
tial business leaders from all over the world and their agree- 
ment on a common policy of world economy to be laid before 
their respective governments. It would be Utopian to expect 
the resolutions carried to effect an immediate change in world 
policies. Nevertheless, the fact that leaders of trade, banking 
and industry from forty-one different countries have met 
and agreed on the principles of an economic order to contri- 
bute to a lasting peace and a higher standard of living, pro- 
vides a ray of hope in an anxious world. Economic co-opera- 
tion between the peoples in producing and exchanging vital 
necessities is not an abstract creation of the mind. It is a 
truth which, however much it may be denied to-day, never 
ceases to exist. It now awaits recognition in statecraft. 


July 3rd. 


The Shape of Things to 


Come in U.S. Finance 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


INTRIGUING glimpses of the scientific possibilities of the 
future are provided in a number of displays at The World 
of To-morrow Exhibition, but there are no exhibits fore- 
shadowing the future of finance. Perhaps this is an omen. 

The world of finance in the United States does indeed 
wear an extraordinary appearance. The Government has just 
passed another milestone in this province, having closed on 
June 30th its ninth successive year of deficits. The excess 
of expenditure over revenue was, on the basis of Treasury 
accounting, $3,542 millions (excluding sinking fund) com- 
pared with the official estimate in January of $3,972 millions. 

These figures do not, of course, really reveal either the 
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position of the Treasury or reflect the full scope of the 
Government’s financial operations. To do so, they would 
have to include, on the one hand, the substantial amounts of 
tax revenue which the Treasury obtains as loans from trust 
funds and accounts and, on the other, to show the consider- 
able outlays uncovered by revenue made by the agencies of 
the Government. 

There is no really influential opposition to the present 
practice of spending out of deficits. Even the intense fight 
in Congress over the appropriation of relief during the new 
fiscal year dealt entirely with the method of expenditure: 
there was never any serious demand that the amount should 
be Jess than the President asked for, and proposals were 
numerous for an amount substantially larger, and the 
agricultural appropriation made was, in fact, much larger 
than that required by the original Budget. 

The fact is that the practice of deficit spending has for the 
past year or so been extensively rationalised and popularised. 
Only a few years ago it was generally regarded as reprehen- 
sible procedure to be tolerated only briefly under conditions 
of extreme necessity. Now deficit spending is widely 
termed “ investment,” desirable to “ offset saving ” on a semi- 
permanent or permanent basis. Eliza has found not one 
Professor Higgins, as in Shaw’s “ Pygmalion,” but many. 

Thus, the first new fiscal year now opened will complete 
the Federal Government’s first decade of deficits. The defici- 
ency for the new fiscal year was estimated in January at about 
$3,333 millions on the Treasury accounting basis, but the 
excess of actual appropriations over the Budget estimates 
suggests that the deficit may in the event exceed both this 
estimate and the realised figure for the year just closed. More- 
over, the Treasury basis of accounting will probably cover 
the full results of the year even less adequately than in pre- 
vious years. The new spending programme, forecast several 
weeks ago, proposes enlarged outlays by the agencies of the 
Government with funds borrowed on the credit of the Gov- 
ernment. This proposal will probably be substantially 
enacted; if so, outlays outside the Budget will be even larger 
than has recently been the case. On the other hand, if the 
proposed revision of the Social Security Act is passed, as 
seems likely, the amounts which can be borrowed from the 
trust funds will be somewhat reduced after January 1, 1940. 
Thus any consideration of Budget figures alone is misleading. 


The Future Rdle of Government 


The implications for The World of To-morrow of this 
state of affairs in Federal finance must be many. The possi- 
bilities for the future are not easy to disentangle, but certain 
facts do appear to be reasonably clear. First, the United 
States Government has gone a long way toward the estab- 
lishment of a capital Budget, as distinct from an operating 
Budget. The agencies of the Government now have assets 
totalling about $12,500 millions, and a very substantial pro- 
portion of their operations does not appear in the regular 
operating Budget. The step of complete segregation of all 
Operations on capital account would not be a long one from 
present practice. 

Secondly, the canalisation of national savings through the 
Federal Government has gone a long way. There is little to 
indicate any reversal of this trend, and some reason to sup- 
pose that a still larger proportion of savings may in the 
future pass under the directional influence of the Govern- 
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ment. Proposals to expand agency operations, the attractive 
ness of U.S. savings bonds in the present money market 
and the extent to which the notion of deficit spending has 
permeated the community, all point in this direction. 

Thirdly, the financial structure of the country has taken 
on a new form during the decade of deficits. The assets of 
financial institutions are now mainly in Government secur. 
ties or in those of concerns very largely influenced by official 
fiscal operations. The money market is essentially a market 
for Government securities. 

Fourthly, there is a very widespread dependence on the 
Government, socially as well as financially. It is estimated 
that somewhere between a fourth and a fifth of the popula. 
tion of this country relies practically directly on Govern- 
mental outlays. And the operation of the Social Security 
Act may be expected to expand this proportion in coming 
years. 


Gains and 
Forebodings in France 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT ]} 


Tue returns of French overseas trade in June show that, 
compared with June, 1938, imports for the month are up by 
246 million francs and exports by 904 millions francs. The 
excess of imports over exports has thus been reduced by 657 
million francs, or 10 per cent. of a total trade turnover of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 million francs—an appreciable 
proportion. 
The movements in total trade for the first six months of 
1939 were as follows: — 
Jan.-June Jan.—June 
1 1939 Difference 

















IMPORTS— (Million fr.) 
BORIS - cstécccgininiadaabiainness 6,097 6,818 + 720 
Industrial raw materials 13,635 13,970 + 334 
Manufactured goods ......... 3,530 3,977 + 446 
ED ccthanthebutoden 23,264 24,765 -+-1,501 
ExPports— 
I iar ncitaiis eh otiuiend » 1,902 2,578 + 676 
Industrial raw materials ... 4,531 5,464 + 933 
Manufactured goods ......... 7,530 9,996 -+ 2,466 
ED. “abesentousence eoee 13,963 18,039 -+- 4,076 





These figures show two things. First, total trade has in- 
creased, exports more than imports; and, secondly, the 
import balance has been appreciably reduced. The general 
improvement is even more spectacular when trade with 
foreign countries, and excluding trade with the French colo- 
nies, is considered in isolation. Here, in the first six months 
of 1939 the excess of imports over exports has-been reduced 
to 5,000 million francs, compared with 7,000 million francs 
in the corresponding period last year. 

_ An exact appreciation of these figures requires some con- 
sideration of the behaviour of money and prices in the same 
period. The divergence between the movements of the figures 
for the value of trade and those of its quantity suggests that 
the rise in the price of imported goods in terms of depreci- 
ated francs has checked buying, while the rise in domestic 
prices has inflated exports in terms of value, the quantity 
of exports increasing hardly at all. In the case of manufac- 
a goods the quantity exported has actually declined 

y. 

Nevertheless, with the reduction of the annual import sur- 
plus to about 10,000 million francs, the French balance of 
indebtedness has again become active. Tourist receipts alone, 
estimated variously between 6,000 and 12,000 million francs, 
the latter figure, in your correspondent’s opinion, being 
nearer the mark than the former, should suffice to cover the 
trade deficit. The existence of this new state of affairs explains 
the continuation of a small but constant stream of gold im- 
ports which, according to the Finance Minister, doubled in 
volume between May and June. 

So, after eight months of financial reorganisation, M. Paul 
Reynaud is able to congratulate himself that he has re- 
— ye seven equitioeia, that of the balance of 

yments an of the ordinary Budget. “ After ten y 
of budgetary deficits averaging eight milliards,” he declared 
a few days ago, “ it is possible for us to say for the first time 
at the half-year that the ordinary Budget is balanced.” 
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An Uncertain Future 


It is necessary to point out, without in any way detracting 
from the efforts made by the Government and the country, 
that the improvement has been assisted by a number of for- 
tuitous factors. Such are the virtual abolition of the legisla- 
tion supporting the 40-hour week, the bargaining strength 
in world markets conferred by monetary depreciation, and 
the financing of re-armament expenditure by new forms of 
borrowing and taxation. These advantages are not permanent. 

The continued rise in prices indicates that M. Reynaud’s 
formula, “Inflation, and not budgetary policy, is respon- 
sible for the rise in the cost of living,” now requires correc- 
tion or re-interpretation. In fact, increased living expenses 
are reducing the nation’s purchasing power; it was neces- 
sary to raise wages earlier in the year. The vicious circle 
of rising wages and rising prices is not so much in evidence 
as it was in the days of the Popular Front, but it has not 
disappeared altogether. 

Public opinion is disquieted when the advocates of a new 
drive to cut down civil expenditure come into conflict with 
the partisans of control of money and prices. The matter 
is debated in governmental quarters where the task of fixing 
the prices of the harvest of 1939 will soon have to be faced, 
and where there is a corresponding clash between those 
who wish to check the price rise by a reduction of customs 
barriers and those who are above all concerned with the 
attempt to maintain the activity of home industry. 

So far there is no agreement about the right line to take. 
But the contrast between the activity of the military sector 
of the economy and stagnation in the civil sector is marked, 
and it will be even more marked in the autumn, when the 
combined effect of the financial policy of the Government 
and of the seasonal rise in prices will be felt. So far the 
junction between income and expenditure has been effected 
by means of borrowing. But, if the international tension is 
prolonged, the disequilibrium between the cost of re-arma- 
ment and the national revenue will assume a more serious 
aspect. The Government will then have to face an economic 
and financial problem of a kind which is perfectly capable 
of introducing quite a different tone into French politics. 


Fuly 13th. 


Entrenched Neutrality 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT ] 


_ Not long ago the Swiss electorate adopted, by 444,200 


votes to 195,000, an official proposal authorising the Federal 
Government to spend about 400 million francs (£ = 20.77 
Swiss francs at current rates) on the strengthening of national 
defence and on important public works. Some 171 millions 
will go on defence and 157 millions on public works. 

The necessary funds will be supplied, in the first place, 
by the “Crisis Tax,” levied for a further period of three 
years; secondly, by a credit of 75 million francs supplied by 
the National Bank, which will use for this purpose a part of 
the profit of 658 million francs made on the devaluation of 
the Swiss currency; thirdly, by a new tax ranging from 14 
per cent. to 74 per cent. levied on those commercial concerns 
which have numerous branches, and on big shops, on one- 
price shops and co-operative societies whose yearly sales 
exceed 200 million francs. 

The ordinary military Budget rose from 91 million francs 
in 1933 to 132 millions in 1939. Extraordinary expenses for 
the same period totalled about 782 million francs; and to 
this should be added the 171 millions voted the other day. 
This makes a total of 953 millions. To the last man, the Swiss 
are resolved to maintain their neutrality and to defend their 
territory against any aggression. 

This expenditure has made possible the reorganisation of 
the Army within a short period, development of the Air 
Corps, and supply of the various Army units with modern 
and powerful weapons. Several hundred million francs have 
also been spent on frontier fortifications; these forts, manned 
by 3,000 to 4,000 men, and powerfully armed, are capable of 
resisting for several days against any invading force, thus 
giving the Army time to mobilise. A second fortified line 
has been erected at some distance behind the frontier 

Maginot ” line. 
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The Army now consists of three army corps, nine divisions 
and three mountain divisions with all auxiliary units, so that 
Switzerland can put about 400,000 soldiers into the field. In 
addition to this, Switzerland will soon possess some 400,000 
auxiliaries, men and women, for A.R.P. defence, Red Cross, 
transport and industry. 


July 6th. 


Jugoslavia’s Uncertain 
Economic Prospects 


[FROM OUR BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT] 


RARELY has Jugoslavia presented such a queer pattern of 
economic possibilities as this year. Following European 
uncertainties, there appeared signs of a severe depression 
during March and April. Exports during the first quarter 
of this year dropped from 847,000 tons to 673,000 tons and 
from 1,194 million dinars to 1,082 millions in value—a drop 
compared with the same months of 1938 of 20.5 per cent. in 
volume and 7.8 per cent. in value. And the quarter finished 
with an import surplus of 174 million dinars. Coming, as 
this did, after a very moderate trade year in which 67 per 
cent. of exports passed through clearings, there set in a 
severe shortage of devisen, which forced the Government 
to depress the dinar from 238 to 258 to the £ against sterling, 
and caused the sterling, dollar and Swiss franc rates to soar 
on the “ black bourse.” 

Nor were adverse conditions confined to foreign trade. 
Uncertainty caused heavy withdrawals of savings deposits, 
which shrank from 11,809 million dinars in February to 
11,505 millions in March and 11,243 millions in April (the 
lowest figure since Munich), That this money was with- 
drawn for hoarding is obvious from two facts: first, new 
capital in business during the quarter amounted to only 
39,800,000 dinars, against 40,600,000 in 1938; and, secondly, 
that imports of plant and machinery during the quarter fell 
from 258 million dinars to 178 millions. Stagnation in busi- 
ness and the lack of liquid means were complete. 

Since the second half of April conditions have somewhat 
improved. International tension eased and there was some 
improvement in foreign trade. Thus, in April exports were 
valued at 433.3 million dinars, against 395.7 millions in 
Aprii, 1938. For the first time in 16 months the monthly 
figure exceeded the corresponding figure for the same month 
of the previous year; and there was even a small export 
balance of 14.5 million dinars—unusual during the first half 
of the year when the balance is generally adverse. The irm- 
provement was helped by the greater demand for mining pro- 
ducts and also by the gradual placing of Jugoslav timber in 
Italy, Switzerland and Hungary, these countries having 
transferred their purchases of timber from the now closed 
Austrian market to Jugoslavia. 


Government Aid 


Much was done by the Government also by spending in- 
creased sums on public works and defence. Thus, in March 
expenditure reached the record figure of 1,134 million dinars. 
It is thanks to this that mining and smelting actually showed 
an increase in activity in the month, mining activity advanc- 
ing 6.9 per cent. and smelting 22.8 per cent. Even so this 
advance was considerably smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1938. The Government is encouraging exports to 
cash-paying countries by means of special regulations and 
premiums, and has actually reduced the share of clearing 
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countries in total exports during the quarter from 67 per cent. 
to 59 per cent. : 

Yet the position is still very uncertain. Government help, 
by its very nature, is limited, and contains some dangerous 
elements. The normal limit of increased tax receipts has been 
reached: most of the increase during the first quarter was 
achieved by larger import and stamp duties. The newly- 
introduced increase of 25 per cent. in direct taxation for 
defence needs and public works, on the other hand, can be 
effective only if there is an expansion of business. Otherwise, 
its very weight threatens to increase the cost of living and 
thereby to restrict business even more. The situation there- 
fore depends primarily on further improvement in inter- 
national conditions and foreign trade. The question is, can 
the Government with its increased expenditure bridge over 
the gap until such an improvement takes place? 


June 23rd. 


Defence of Estonia 


[FROM OUR TALLINN CORRESPONDENT] 


Like her Baltic neighbours, Estonia has firmly declared 
that in case of European war she will remain strictly neutral. 
Following this policy, Estonia has concluded a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany that is a counterpart to that con- 
cluded some years ago with the U.S.S.R. Tension abroad has 
brought home the realisation that a declaration of neutrality 
is not enough, and that the country must be in a condition 
to defend its independence. Based on this principle, then, 
special defence measures were taken in 1938; steps were made 
towards forming a national defence fund that would run for 
ten years and bring in about 26 million crowns (about 
£1,450,000). About the same time the period of obligatory 
army service was lengthened to eighteen months. To provide 
the necessary money it was decided to increase all direct and 
most indirect taxes, as well as municipal taxes, by ten per 
cent. The yield of this increase of taxes, about 34 million 
crowns per year (£1 = about 18 Estonian crowns) is to be 
handed over to the national defence fund. Since it was 
obvious that the Government would have to wait for this 
money until the autumn of 1939, or the spring of 1940, and 
the international situation continued alarming, it was found 
necessary to resort to an internal loan of about 7 million 
crowns. This loan was fully subscribed by the private banks 
in a short time, and was issued at 5 per cent. Liquidation 
is planned for 1944-47. 

Estonia has no war industries, and so the greater part of 
this loan will be turned to the purchase of armaments from 
abroad. Two years ago Estonia bought from Britain two new 
submarines; and this autumn Britain is also delivering a high- 
speed torpedo boat the cost of which has been voluntarily 
subscribed. The air force has also been strengthened; and its 
expenses are included in the budget of the War Ministry. 

Less direct defence measures have been put in train to in- 
crease the country’s security. A law was passed in May for 
the creation of reserves of raw materials, and the Minister of 
Finance placed on private firms an obligation to work to this 
end. Already by last year private firms were making up their 
orders in conjunction with the Ministry of Trade—the new 
law had merely provided a legal basis for these operations. 
As well as the building up of reserves of various import com- 
modities, such as sugar, salt, groceries, metals, chemicals, it 
is intended to store up to 50 per cent. of a year’s requirements 
of industrial essentials such as oil, cement and paper. It is 
estimated that the completion of import needs will involve a 
sum of about 10 million crowns; arrangements are accord- 
ingly being made to cover this. The Government has already 
announced that it will guarantee the necessary credits. Sup- 
plies may not be handled without the Ministry of Trade’s 
permission, and will be operated under a strict control. 

These measures might be thought to be exercising an un- 
fortunate effect on the course of industrial development. This, 
however, is not the case. The present position is stable and 
seems likely to continue so. Foreign trade is favourable. In the 
first five months the tgade balance imports to the 
value of 43.5 million crowns and exports to the value of 46.1 
millions. This should be compared with the corresponding 
figures for the same period of last year, which were 46.4 and 
36.9 millions respectively. Prospects for the harvest are not 
wholly bright. Exports of agricultural and dairy produce are 
keeping up well. Bank deposits on June 1, 1939, stood at 132 
million crowns against 117 millions on the same date of 1938 
and investments at 139 millions against 123 millions. 

July 9th. 
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Earnings and Social 
Income in the 
United States 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


For the first time in her history America is obtaining regular, 
detailed and scientific information about the material life of 
her people by the direct action of the Federal Government, 
It is the New Deal which, on the one hand, has enormously 
enlarged the functions of Federal departments, and, on the 
other, has enabled those departments to collect nation-wide 
statistics. 

One reason for this development is that, in launching out 
on the great enterprise of social insurance, America has de- 
cided that insurance benefits for old age and unemployment 
should depend on the average earnings of the individual. 
In other words, a man’s rate of wages determines his rate of 
pension or “dole.” It follows that these earnings must be 
Officially collected and tabulated. Ever since January, 1937, 
the Federal Social Security Board has required employers 
to make monthly returns of the earnings of all employees 
covered by the new contributory pension scheme, and to pay 
insurance contributions as a percentage of those earnings. 
That means the collection of wage data for upwards of 30 
million workers every month. 

Over 40 million pension accounts have been opened; and, 
in 1937, earnings were credited to 30,157,000 accounts. These 
earnings totalled £5,300 millions for the year. The annual 
average wage of a male insured person (14 to 65) was £205, 
of a female £105. These are industrial wages; neither agricul- 
ture nor domestic service are covered by the social insurances; 
nor are wages taken into account if they exceed £600 a year 
from one employer. The figures, however, cover 22 million 
men and 8 million women. It is a vast census and, naturally, 
the average conceals a wide range of different conditions— 
differences between the prosperous North and the poorer 
South, and between regular and irregular earners. About 
60 per cent. were between 20 and 40 years old and earned less 
than the average; the figure for them was £170 per annum, 
and between 40 and 60 the average wage was £237. 

More striking is the very high proportion of very low 
earnings. As many as one quarter of the total received less 
than £60 a year; one-third received between £60 and £200; 
and only one-fifth drew between £300 and £600. It is a 
permissible surmise that, if the comparison could be made, 
British workpeople as a whole would be found to be no worse 
off than their opposite numbers of the States, and perhaps 
better off in the lowest wage group. In both countries there 
is always a surprisingly large number of people who only 
seek employment spasmodically; women in particular are 
liable to have only one foot in the labour market, and in 
America purely seasonal wage-earning is probably commoner 
than in England. 


Social Service Income 


There is another form of individual income—not wages 
or salaries, but public aid in many shapes and forms, mostly 
under the New Deal programme. Total payments by way of 
relief, including Federal work relief in 1938 and 1939, were 
at the rate of about £760 millions a year. Such payments 
have increased some seven-fold since pre-Roosevelt days! At 
least 9,000,000 citizens of the U.S.A. are directly affected— 
and this does not include the dependants of over three million 
people on work relief, the Civilian Conservation Corps, etc. 
amounting to, say, at least another three millions. The ¢sti- 
mate of 12 million people now depending upon public aid, 
subject to some kind of means test, would be accepted in 

ca as a fair approximation. 
_ And none of these figures takes account of the new social 
insurance benefits, which are, of course, drawn as a right and 
not on proof of need. Contributory old age pensions are not 
payable until 1942, but unemployment insurance benefits 
have come into operation, State by State, since January, 1938. 
To-day, they are payable for limited periods of unemploy- 
ment in every part of the United States. On a rough estimate 
over £100 millions will be spent in this way during 1939, 


rather over 1,000,000 persons week will draw the 
money. Very few of ae 


these are the current recipients 
of other forms of public aid; it follows, aannee that 
hardly any compensatory savings in the relief payments will 
be visible for some years to come; the £100 millions may 
therefore be added to £ mentioned abo 
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Letters to the Editor 


Business as Usual 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Only a few weeks ago Mr Oliver Stanley’s apposite 
advice that we should carry on with our normal lives, in spite 
of international troubles, was widely applauded. Has it been 
followed? 

The fact is that the great majority of ordinary citizens 
with their modest incomes have little scope for any restric- 
tions worth mentioning in their consumption in times of 
emergency. And it is bankers and financiers rather than 
manufacturers who tend to withhold their enterprise at such 
times. It is these who keep funds idle for sheer funk. If this 
goes on the sources of public expenditure may quickly dry 
up. 

Pit will not be easy to break the vicious circle, if only 
because apprehension has become our “ normal mood.” The 
point is that, under the stress of changing economic circum- 
stances, as well as of near-war, our economy is being planned 
in a new way; and if this is to be done without surrender- 
ing the freedom of enterprise and initiative which is charac- 
teristic of British methods of finance, private financiers must 
realise their duty to function normally in strange and altered 
conditions. If we are going “‘ Continental ” in our economics 
we shall need a special British brand of the new Mercan- 
tilism; and its characteristic will be the readiness of free 
individuals to shoulder their responsibilities. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. LEON ZEITLIN. 


German Finance 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—On page 593 of The Economist dated June 10th I 
read with great interest your Note on “ German Finance.” 
But I wish to draw your attention to certain misunder- 
Standings. 

The author of the Note appears to trace the weakness of 
tax certificates Type I to the supposed raising to sixteen 
months of the minimum period for holding certificates to 
qualify for the tax deduction privileges. There has been no 
such fundamental change of the plan. The weakness of the 
certificates is probably due rather to an authoritative state- 
ment made by the Treasury that the minimum period of 
possession must not be interrupted by the certificates being 
pledged within six months before the closing of the present 
business year or within ten months before the closing of 
later business years. In other words, to pledge the certifi- 
cates in order to secure a banking credit between July Ist 
and December 31st, 1939, will prevent holders from enjoy- 
ing the deduction privileges on borrowed money. 

The notice in the Frankfurter Zeitung that the Reich will 
issue about Rm. 8,000 millions this year, probably refers to 
the issue of tax certificates and not to loans of the previous 


pe. 

There may be some initial difficulties in the way of con- 
tractors disposing of their tax certificates. The contractors 
are, however, in a good position to pass on the certificates 
to their own suppliers. The exceptions which are provided 
are entirely justified: e.g. if the supplier has to deliver raw 
materials from abroad for which he has to pay in foreign 
exchange he is therefore unable to make use of the certificates 
as a means of payment. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. A. SIMON. 

Berlin, 
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SOMETHING REALLY NEW FOR 
BEDSIDE READING 


A NON-FICTION LIBRARY 
12 BRILLIANT PEN PICTURES 


of FAMOUS LIVES and EVENTS 


in NO. 1. 


BISMARCK (1815-1898). — He deliberately 
brought about three wars and won them all. By 
military might and diplomatic deceit, he brought 
Germany within sight of the goal for which she 
made her first attempt in 1914. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE Iv TO4980>. 
Too proud to marry, she kept house at No. 10 
Souakes Street for her bachelor uncle, William 
Pitt. At the age of 34 she left England for ever 
and journeyed among the Arabs, establishing a 
weird despotism over the neighbouring Syrians, 
who found it best to obey. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR (1854-1856). —An 
epic of history in which thousands of British lives 
were lost on the shores of the Black . 
because forty years of peace and disarmament had 
left the British Army in bad hands. 


aeeperenee LAUD Gere6te— —Effi- 
but meddler, energetic but tact he 
ae Seapeguatinaits and difficulties oe he 
went. His devotion to his King and his Church 
created enemies for him—and cost him his head. 


MARIE CURIE (1867-1924).—Of the many 
Poles who have achieved greatness there has been 
none greater than Madame Curie, to whose brilliance 
millions of the unborn will owe their health and 
happiness. 


ENGLAND IN TANGIER (1662-1684). —_ 
To-day it is an international zone, but once it was 
a British. Charles Il obtained it along with his 

‘ortuguese Queen. He spent enormous sums on 
its fortifications, but Parliament allowed it to be 
abandoned to the Moors. 


GAUGUIN (1848-1903).—He was a stock- 
broker who, at the age of 33, abandoned his business 
and his family to paint pictures nobody would buy. 
He starved among the natives of Tahiti—and to-day 
millionaires pay colossal sums for his canvases. 


LA GRANDE ye ee (1627. 
1693).—Frustrated in love, Mile. de Montpensier 
took to warfare, and for one brief moment was 
military commander of Paris. She could have 
bargained to marry the King—instead she fired 
the guns of the Bastille upon his troops. She never 
married until she was 54, and then to a blackguard. 


NELL Sens, (one-1087)- —The story 
of the mistress of Cha II. 
— Ete. 
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South American Exchanges 


RITAIN’S economic interests in South America have 
B suffered a considerable setback in recent years. Our 
exports to South American countries, taken as a whole, 
show a relative decline, since 1932, of nearly 25 per cent. 
The fall in investment income, over the same period, can 
be estimated roundly at 60 per cent., a figure which is 
probably indicative of the decline in the market value of 
South American securities traded on the London Stock 
Exchange. Such substantial losses in an old-established 
export market and a debtor area which has absorbed one- 
fifth of all British overseas investments have been accom- 
panied by a deterioration of the exchange position of all 
South American countries which has compelled the appli- 
cation of stringent and complicated control. 

Technically, exchange restrictions involve a jungle of 
regulations, widely differing in detail from country to 
country. When stripped of their technical complexity, how- 
ever, the various systems of control can be reduced to a 
few patterns. Among South American exchange controls 
three fundamental features may be distinguished. First, 
exchange control is closely linked with restriction of 
imports—a feature inherent in any exchange control 
system. Secondly, special taxation of imports (in addition 
to tariffs) may be imposed, either by fixing a substantial 
margin between official buying and selling rates for foreign 
exchange, or by applying a direct tax on exchange sales. 
Finally, partial recognition is given to the de facto 
currency depreciation (in “ official” or “controlled free” 
exchange markets) as a means of stimulating exports. In 
some cases a separate market is maintained for export and 
import exchange, at partly devalued rates, while another 
market for remittances reflects the full depreciation. 

With these principles of control in mind, we may now 
examine the exchange position of South American coun- 
tries individually, in the light of recent changes. Argen- 
tina, which holds the first place in Britain’s South 
American interests, is in a much sounder eurrency position 
than her neighbours. Her agricultural production is more 
diversified and, unlike the majority of countries in South 
America, is not at the mercy of price fluctuations in a 
single commodity. Yet the balance of Argentine trade 
deteriorated considerably in 1938, owing mainly to a 
general drought in the crop season, and showed a surplus 
of only £3 millions, against {£44 millions for the previous 
year. To improve the position a drastic curtailment of 
imports was enforced in December, 1938, and as a result 
the trade balance this year already shows a substantial 
improvement. Total exports for the period January to 
April, 1939, amounted to 510 million pesos, against 496 
million pesos in 1938, but imports decreased from 531 
million pesos to 416 million pesos. By this stringent policy 
a surplus of 94 million pesos has been obtained for the 
first four months of this year, compared with a deficit of 
35 million pesos for the corresponding period of 1938. 

These movements are clearly reflected in the rates ruling 
on the “free” exchange market, through which financial 
remittances may be effected. The free market selling rate, 
which averaged 19.00 pesos to the £ in June last year, 
declined to 20.50 last December, but has recovered to 
20.25 for June, 1939. On the controlled exchange market, 
through which exports and authorised imports are 
financed, fixed rates are maintained—the buying, or export, 
rate being 15 pesos and the import rate 17 pesos to the £, 
compared with a parity of 11.46 pesos to the £. The 
margin between the two rates is credited to an Exchange 
Control Profits Fund, the bulk of which is retamed as a 


special reserve of the Central Bank. Argentina is, how- 
ever, employing barter trade agreements in an attempt to 
make good her decline in normal trade. The recent agree- 
ment with Italy, involving an aggregate amount of 460 
million lire, follows similar agreements, on a less extensive 
scale, with Germany, Belgium, Denmark and Brazil. 
Broadly, however, it may be said that, despite prevailing 
unfavourable trade conditions, the monetary situation in 
Argentina is well under control. 

Brazil is more typical of South American countries, 
with her smaller range of primary exports. Despite the 
disastrous fall in coffee prices, and the strenuous, and 
apparently successful, efforts to extend the cultivation of 
cotton, coffee still accounts for 45 per cent. of total exports, 
The “new coffee policy,” instituted in November, 1937, 
resulted in an increase of exports, by volume, of nearly 
50 per cent. last year, but the value of total exports 
declined by 10 per cent. At the same time, imports re- 
mained high, despite the quota system, owing to the 
Government’s industrialisation policy. As a result, the 
active trade balance in 1938 amounted to no more than 
£30,000 (gold), compared with £2 millions in 1937 and 
£9 millions in 1936. It is not surprising that a marked 
scarcity of exchange developed. Hence on April 8, 1939, 
a new exchange system was instituted, under which 30 per 
cent. of the foreign exchange from exports must be sur- 
rendered to the Banco do Brasil at the official buying rate, 
while the balance of 70 per cent. can be sold to holders of 
import permits at the free market rate. Simultaneously, 
the tax on the sale of import exchange was raised from 3 to 


4 per cent. The old and new exchange rates are compared 
ow: — 


RIO DE JANEIRO AVERAGE SIGHT RATE ON LONDON 


June, Dec., June, 
1938 1938 1939 
Old system New 
system 
y $ $ 
Buying rate for ex- buying 
 .. 85.500 80.500 rate ...........05- . 77.250 
Se rate for im- Free market buy- 
WORD rcescccediocce 87.000 82.500 ing rate .......... 88.800 
Free i 
DEE csnshoantanonss 89.600 


It is expected that, with the free movement of rates 
under the new exchange system, exports will be stimulated. 

Chile’s official “export market” rate is pegged to the 
dollar at 25 pesos, equivalent at present to 117.10 pesos 
to the k. Export exchange, however, is obtainable only 
with difficulty, even for licensed imports. At the same 
time, compensation trade is conducted with several over- 
seas countries, under bilateral agreements. By such means, 
exchange resulting from certain specified exports may be 
sold at free market rates in payment for imports from the 
countries concerned. Similar arrangements are also in exist- 
ence with some free-exchange countries, like France, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, and they provide a more favourable 
exchange rate for the Chilean exporter than exports (0 
Britain. Higher rates, together with the shortage of official 
export exchange, tend to divert Chile’s foreign trade to 
the “ compensation countries.” Rates for com tion ex- 
change, however, are subject to considerable fluctuations, 
seasonally and also between different countries. For 
example, the present rate for French francs is 0.85 pesos, 
which gives a cross-rate of 154 pesos to the £. But the 
Belgian rate is 0.97 pesos, corresponding to a cross-rate of 
133.50 pesos to the {. 
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Three rates of exchange exist in Uruguay: official, 
“free controlled,” and free. The official rate is paid for 
exchange accruing from exports, and is fixed at 7.60 pesos 
to the {. The “ free-controlled” rate is the selling rate for 
“necessary” imports and for certain privileged financial 
payments, and is in practice fixed at 9.50 pesos to the {. 
The free rate, which is available for imports of luxury 
goods, financial payments, and other transactions, declined 
sharply from an average of 11.75 pesos to the £ in June 
last year to 13.25 pesos in December, but the average of 
13.30 pesos for June last indicates greater stability this 
year. Much of Uruguay’s foreign trade is now distorted 
into bilateral channels, through compensation arrangements 
and through proportional import quotas. 

So much for the exchange controls in the most impor- 
tant South American republics. The smaller States have 
not been slow to copy the examples set by their larger 
neighbours. Thus, Paraguay controls its foreign exchange 
in close accordance with the Argentine exchange—so 
closely, in fact, that all exchange transactions are actually 
made in the Argentine foreign exchange market. In 
Bolivia, three “ official” exchange rates are in operation. 
A certain proportion of the exchange accruing from exports 
—the percentage varies with different commodities—must 
be surrendered to the Central Bank at the rate of 82 boli- 
vares to the £. The balance can be sold to one of the three 
authorised banks at Bs. 140 and is resold to importers 
who hold permits at Bs. 141.40. By a new decree all 
proceeds of shipments of minerals (the bulk of Bolivia’s 
exports) are now liable to surrender to the Central Bank, 
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and new restrictions have been imposed on the transfer of 
profits of foreign-owned companies. Ecuador does not 
Operate exchange control, and it is expected that the exist- 
ing import control may be shortly removed. At the same 
time, the supply of exchange appears scarce. Ecuador’s dis- 
tinction is surpassed only by Peru, which is the only country 
in South America which has not imposed restriction either 
On imports or exchange operations. But in this case also 
the exchange situation is strained, and the average buying 
rate for 90-day sterling bills has deteriorated progressively. 

Two exceptions to the general exchange position in 
South America are provided by Colombia and Venezuela. 
A considerable influx of foreign capital has recently been 
in progress, and the foreign trade and exchanges of each 
country are closely linked to the United States. Colombia's 
foreign exchange market is open, while in Venezuela im- 
port restrictions only are in operation. The Venezuelan ex- 
change has, in fact, been “on gold,” with a rate fixed at 
Bs. 3.19 per dollar, since April, 1937. 

Summing up, two points emerge clearly from this 
examination of South American exchanges. Firstly, ex- 
change receipts are confined to exports, which are com- 
monly limited to a narrow range of primary products; 
hence, the South American republics are largely forced to 
regulate their imports if they wish to pursue a positive 
currency policy. At the same time, a growing diversion of 
trade into bilateral channels is in progress. The wider 
implications of this second aspect, with particular refer- 
ence to Germany’s headway in South American trade, will 
be examined in a further article. 


Refrigeration 


HE adjustment of temperatures to minister to the 
comfort and convenience of human beings is as old 
as the practice of making fires and building huts to keep 
warm and constructing dwellings with wide eaves and thick 
walls to keep cool. Nor did the ancients confine themselves 
to rough expedients to provide more comfortable shelter. 
Food, too, was subjected to primitive temperature control. 
There is evidence that snow and mixtures of snow and salt 
were used for food preservation by the Romans; there were 
medizval towns and castles equipped with ice-houses; and 
from more modern times there are stories of exotic deli- 
cacies transported in swift sledges across Russia from the 
Caucasus to the court of the Czar at St. Petersburg. 

But these were only rough-and-ready devices, uncertain 
of success and narrowly limited in scope. Refrigeration as 
practised to-day is a science. Its rdle can be simply stated: 
applied to food, it is to provide cool and preservative 
conditions for commodities from the place of their pro- 
duction to the place of consumption. The engineer insu- 
lates a given space; then he cools it; finally, he provides a 
chain of such refrigerated spaces, in warehouses, ships, 
ports, trains, road vehicles, shops and dwellings, to cover 
the interval between the arrival of an article at a place 
where it can first be refrigerated and its eventual appear- 
ance on the table. 

The preservation of foodstuffs is by far the most impor- 
tant of the present uses of refrigeration. It is by no means 
the only one. Its applications to industry include the 
removal of wax from petroleum in the course of refining, 
the recovery of solvents, the de-greasing of wool, and in 
engineering to make possible the easy and rapid assembly 
of fully machined and polished parts without damage to 
the finish and without distortion. Nor is refrigeration only 
of use in the minutie of industry. Air conditioning in 
factories, residences and places of entertainment is becom- 
ing increasingly widespread, and a refrigerating unit is an 
essential part of an air-conditioning plant. 

As the uses of refrigeration multiply, the methods of 
providing it acquire a new importance. The three most 
important media are, first water ice; secondly refrigera- 
tion machinery; and thirdly dry ice. (Water ice, of course, 
requires refrigerating machinery for its production, but 
from the point of view of the consumer it is an entirely 
distinct means of obtaining refrigeration.) There are some 


250 firms producing water ice in this country, with a total 
annual capacity of about 2.5 million tons. According to 
the Census of Production reports (which do not include 
production by firms employing ten or fewer persons or by 
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firms making ice for their own use) the output of water ice 
in 1924 amounted to 1,138,000 tons, valued at £1,368,000, 
in 1930 to 1,216,000 tons valued at £1,122,000, and in 
1935 to 1,160,000 tons valued at £943,000. This decline 
is more than accounted for by the fall in the consumption 
of the fishing fleets, who take the major part of the output 
of water ice, from 872,000 tons in 1930 to 767,000 tons 
in 1935; consumption for retail and domestic purposes 
in the same period rose from 201,000 tons to 246,000 tons. 

The second method of refrigeration is by mechanical 
means. Such statistics as are available suggest that, while 
the consumption of water ice is declining, the output of 
refrigerating machinery for all purposes is on the increase. 
The number of vessels holding Lloyds refrigerating 
machinery certificate rose from 546 on June 30, 1935, to 
620 on the same date in 1938, and their capacity from 
nearly $8 million cubic feet to close upon 943 millions in 
the same period. The capacity of the land cold stores 
inspected by Lloyds surveyors is probably about 36 million 
cubic feet, but many land stores are not surveyed, and 
Britain’s total land cold storage capacity may be estimated 
at about 50 million cubic feet. 

The third medium of refrigeration, dry ice, or solid 
carbon dioxide, was first introduced on a commercial scale 
in the U.S.A. about thirteen years ago. Its principal use 
in the United Kingdom at present is in the storage of ice 
cream during distribution; but it is increasingly employed 
in road and rail transport. The total production of com- 
pressed CO: in solid or liquid form is recorded in the 
Census of Production and Import Duties Act Inquiries as 
9,700 tons in 1933, 11,040 tons in 1934 and 17,005 tons 
in 1935. (These figures include compressed liquid CO: for 
use in the production of aerated drinks, but it may be 
taken that a very large proportion consists of dry ice.) 

The principal application of refrigeration in the past 
has been to the preservation of food, and it is likely to be 
the same in the future. This aspect is one of enormous 
importance in a country so dependent on imported food- 
stuffs as Great Britain. Meat and fish find a place in the 
diet of all but the very poorest, and almost the entire 
consumption of these makes use of refrigeration at some 
point. The problem of to-day and to-morrow is to extend 
the process cheaply to the preservation of more and more 
articles of general daily diet. 

What are the chances of further progress in the tech- 
nique and cheapness of food refrigeration? The part played 
by water ice is decreasing. Ice boxes have many inconveni- 
ences; and, although there has actually been an extension 
of the use of water ice in the United States since 1935, the 
growth of food refrigeration in the future depends mainly 
= an increase in the use of refrigeration machinery and 

ry ice. 

As we have seen, the quantity of refrigerating machinery 
in-use is growing rapidly. It is, indeed, this process that 
has made the most spectacular achievements in the preser- 
vation of food in the past. In addition to its use for the 
manufacture of water ice, refrigeration machinery is used 
to equip cold stores on land and for the refrigeration of 
cargo space on ships. The story of its development in sea- 
going vessels to bring more and more foodstuffs to English 
tables from far-off overseas begins sixty years i 
the pioneer voyages made by the “ Frigorifique” from 
Rouen to Buenos Aires in 1877, when a cargo of meat was 
kept in good condition for 104 days under the supervision 
of the French engineer and inventor Tellier, and by the 
“ Strathleven ” from Sydney to London in 1879 with 40 
tons of beef and mutton. Regular services bearing refriger- 
ated meat between the Antipodes and London were estab- 
lished in 1884 and from the Argentine in about 1890. It 
was meat in the main which the new ships with refrigerated 
cargo space brought in; and the falling off in the trade in 
live cattle from North and South America after 1900 
swelled the increase in the quantities of chilled and frozen 
meat imported into the United Kingdom. 

: She distinction between chilled and frozen meat is sa 
important one in record of refrigeration. frozen 
meat can be stored ix bier easel took ted tte eae 
must be quickly marketed if deterioration and loss are to 
be avoided. This is important for any assessment of the 


future of land cold storage. In 1936 only about one-third 
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of the land storage capacity in this country was used 
throughout the year, and there was vacant space for some 
300,000 tons of meat, or between twelve and fifteen weeks’ 
supply for the population. If the trade in chilled meat con- 
tinues to grow as it has done in late years, especially from 
Australia and New Zealand, the under-employment of 
home storage capacity will be accentuated. Moreover, 
chilled meat deteriorates rapidly when exposed to normal 
temperatures, which makes it imperative that the final links 
in the chain of refrigeration from producer to consumer 
should be speedily improved. Refrigeration in shops and 
homes, as well as in ships and ports, is now necessary on 
this count alone. 

The future of mechanical refrigeration is thus promis- 
ing, just as its past has been prosperous. In road and rail 
transport, vital links in the chain of refrigeration, much 
progress is likely to come also from the extended use of 
dry ice. Dry ice possesses greater refrigerating virtue, 
volume for volume, than water ice. Compared with 
mechanical refrigeration its use saves space, plant and the 
need for supervision. The only trouble is that it is still 
relatively costly. Dry ice has already effected a minor 
revolution in the soft fruit industry by making it possible 
to preserve fruit in first-class condition for twenty hours 
or more—thus increasing the distances which it can travel. 
And this is only the beginning. . 

The truth is that the whole process of preserving food 
by refrigeration is now in an important stage of transi- 
tion; and there are sufficient new refinements to foreshadow 
great possibilities for the future. The development known 
as quick freezing, for instance, makes possible the preser- 
vation of foodstuffs without damage to their palatability; 
moreover, owing to the stunting of bacterial growth which 
this process brings about it is possible to keep quick frozen 
foodstuffs in a refrigerator for longer periods than fresh 
food itselfi—though they will keep for only a brief time 
after thawing. In July, 1938, it was stated that sales of 
frosted foods in the U.S.A. amounted to about 200 million 
Ibs. per annum, valued at approximately £3 millions; and 
nearly sixty varieties of foodstuffs were treated in this 
way, including chicken and other poultry and game, peas, 
spinach, broccoli, asparagus, carrots, peaches, raspberries 
and strawberries. Indeed, there is room for speculation 
about the effect which this method of food preservation is 
likely to have on the canning industry. In some respects 
quick freezing and canning are directly competitive; and 
quick frozen foods resemble the fresh products much more 
closely than canned foods do. But, equally, they are in many 
ways complementary. Quick freezing can help to spread the 
activities of canning firms over the whole year, by provid- 
ing fruit and vegetables for canning out of season. At 
present, quick freezing is much more expensive than can- 
ning and quick frozen foods must be kept in refrigerators. 
These are powerful limiting factors in its development. An 
interesting innovation which may help to bridge the gap 
between these two processes was announced in the U.S.A. 
at the end of 1938 with the formation of a new company to 
operate a process for continuous quick freezing in cans 
of fruits, juices, vegetables, milk, eggs and other products. 

The weakest links in the refrigeration chain have up to 
the present been.the ultimate ones—those which connect 
the ship or the land cold store with the consumer. The 
gaps are being filled by refrigeration on rail and road and 
in shops and houses, and devices like quick freezing and 
dry ice are playing their part. But the final link, represented 
by the domestic refrigerator, has yet to be forged in such 
a way as to reach the main mass of British families. It is 
still estimated by the bodies responsible for refrigerator 
sales that only the three million families with an annual 
income of over £250 can be as tial cus- 
pri son ng auc gy Shapes sh uscd go 

irigerator itself, for operation expenses, or elec- 
tricity, are relatively low. In a few places al are 
already being supplied to working class tenants for all-in 
rents as low as 1s. a week, and there is no doubt that bigger 
and rising refrigerator sales must lead to lower costs of 


production and cheaper refrigerators. The ingenuity of 


engineers has now created a cold corridor from places as 
far away as New Zealand and California to the shops and 
warehouses of English towns. The next extension must be 
into the homes of the people themselves. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Note Circulation.—On Wednesday of this week 
the Bank of England announced the purchase of 
{20,002,848 of gold. This gold, bought from the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, is intended to provide the additional 
notes required to meet the expansion in the demand for 
currency over the holiday weeks. That seasonal expansion 
has already begun in earnest, helped no doubt by the inter- 
national tension, which is causing many people to hold in 
cash rather larger sums than is their wont. Over and above 
these seasonal influences there is undoubtedly an under- 
lying secular trend towards expansion in the note circula- 
tion. The extent of this trend has been somewhat veiled 
by the return of sterling bank notes from hoards on the 
Continent. If we allow £20 millions for this particular 
factor over the past year and compare the latest circula- 
tion of £507.9 millions with the total of £488.1 millions 
at which it stood twelve months ago, we shall obtain a fairly 
clear indication of the steepness of that secular trend. The 
reasons for it are not difficult to find: the growth of 
600,000 in the employed insured population over the past 
twelve months is the most obvious of them. Faced with this 
seasonal expansion in currency requirements superimposed 
on a more permanent upward movement, the authorities 
had the alternative of increasing the fiduciary circulation 
—thce method normally used up to now to meet a seasonal 
increase in the circulation—or to transfer gold from the 
Exchange Account—a device now available since the Bank 
can, by the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1939, pay 
the market price for the gold. That the second method was 
chosen may have been an illustration of the new freedom of 
action given by the new Act. It may, on the other 
hand, have been due to a recognition that provision was 
being made for the more lasting as well as for the tem- 
porary increase in the.circulation. Its choice may also have 
been suggested by the understandable desire to do nothing 
at the present juncture that might savour of inflation and 
adversely affect foreign confidence in sterling. If there is 
any tendency towards inflation in our present economic 
situation, and if there exists a determination to defend the 
present exchange value of sterling, the choice made by the 
authorities may be the right one, since by reducing—how- 
ever modestly—the amount of gold in the Exchange 
Equalisation Account it brings nearer the point at which 
ar action will have to be taken through the usual 
channels. 


* * * 


Silver Slumps.— The London silver market 
has had to endure the most agonising week of the 
chequered era opened up by the United States Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934. Both on Saturday of last week and 
on Monday last the London market was hard put to it 
running away from selling orders happily subject to price 
limits. On each day the London quotation fell well below 
the American parity, even calculating that parity as the 
straight conversion of the U.S. price for imported silver 
into sterling at the rate of the day and not, as should be 
done, by taking the shipping parity and allowing for the 
costs of taking silver from here to New York. On Saturday 
London could allow the price to slump with impunity since 
no silver price is announced in Washington on that day. 
Monday’s however was a more critical fixing. The sterling 
Price fell by }$ to 16yyd., a little Indian buying saving 
the market from even more serious collapse. Washington’s 
reactions to this fresh slump in the London price were 
awaited here with considerable anxiety. The London price 
gave a straight dollar parity of 33§ cents compared with 
the U.S. price then at 36.75 cents. If the U.S. Treasury 
had carried its consistency to the point of reducing its 
import price to that parity on Monday evening, the silver 


market here on Tuesday would bly have been 
penne modes. gute inactivity. fixing would have 
ad to be until such time as a cable to Washing- 


ton or New York could have ascertained the price at 
which America would buy. This self-same situation 
occurred, it will be remembered, in July and December, 
1935, when the American authorities began to show some 
hesitation in buying imported silver. The American author- 
ities, aware no doubt of this situation, unwilling to have 
their hand forced and to have to buy silver, and unpre- 
pared to see the slump in the world price of silver gather- 
ing yet greater momentum, did the one thing which in the 
circumstances they could do—they reduced their import 
price but not to the London parity. The figure they chose 
was 35 cents, at which the price has remained during the 
rest of the week. The London price for its part has re- 
covered to around the parity of this American import 
price and at 16 }}d. is finding a temporary equilibrium. 


* * * 


And Recovers.—The recovery is due largely to cover- 
ing by bears who, needless to say, have found the market 
extremely profitable for their ventures over the past month. 
India is also a moderate but persistent buyer, and the up- 
country offtake in Bombay is reported to have risen 
recently from about 50 to about 80 bars a day. But both the 
genuine buying and the bear covering cannot be weighed 
as material factors in the present silver situation. The out- 
look is dominated by America. The retention of the power 
to buy foreign silver has been fought for by the Adminis- 
tration, partly because that power serves a useful purpose 
in international negotiations such as those proceeding with 
Mexico on the subject of expropriated oil properties. The 
fact remains that while there is the present uncertainty 
regarding the price at which America will buy, arbitrage 
business with the United States is practically impossible. 
If America can by this general uncertainty avoid buying 
foreign silver except such metal as may be covered by 
special bilateral agreements with other Governments, the 
world price of the metal is only too likely to fall further. 
The natural offtake, now that China is out of the picture, 
cannot absorb the production of new metal—so much of 
it by-product silver whose output is unresponsive to price 
fluctuations. Amid all this turmoil and uncertainty in the 
silver position one fact stands clear: the ill effects of the 
United States Government’s uninvited intrusion in the 
international silver markets in the past five years. 


* * i 


German Views on Gold.—Two significantly dis- 
sonant views on the future of gold have recently emanated 
from authoritative German sources. One comes from 
the President of the Reichsbank, who recently addressed 
an audience of Dutch bankers in Amsterdam on the finer 
points of credit and monetary control. To his appro- 
priately attentive audience Herr Funk propounded anew 
the thesis that a central bank regulated by the “ Fuehrer 
Prinzip ” hardly needs gold as an arbiter of credit policy 
and that as basis for a currency the volume of production 
(whether of productive or destructive goods) will always 
win the day against a precious metal. The second pro- 
nouncement is to be found in the latest half-yearly report 
of the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, as always, an admirably 
documented and balanced piece of work. The report points 
out that after the experience gained since 1931 “an ex- 
clusion of gold from the mechanism of international pay- 
ments is unthinkable.” The danger to gold is, in the view 
of this authority, due not to any inefficiency with which 
its functions are being performed, but to the one-way 
character of the international traffic in the metal. The 
gold stream to the United States, which has been flowing 
almost uninterruptedly since the artificial devalution of 
the dollar, is the crux of the gold problem, which will only 
be solved by a rationally balanced trade and payments 
relation between the United States and Europe. 
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Investment 


Mobilising Foreign Assets.—Preparedness to-day 
takes many forms, covering “‘ white war ” and “ red 
war” alike. For some time past it has been known that 
the authorities were considering the computation of the 
amount of foreign assets which could be marketed abroad 
in the event of hostilities. The mobilisation of American 
securities during the Great War was one of the most 
efficient financial achievements of those four fateful 
years, and although British investors no longer hold 
substantial amounts of American railway securities (which 
formed a large proportion of the assets then mobilised), 
holdings of foreign securities marketable abroad in British 
hands are still large. It is understood that the Treasury 
has invited members of the Association of Investment 
Trusts to make a return of the total value of their foreign 
securities as at June 30th this year. Detailed lists are not 
required at this stage, but totals are to be divided into 
four groups, comprising U.S. dollar securities, Canadian 
dollar securities, foreign securities, excluding the British 
Dominions and France, and other international securities 
which can be realised outside this country, the Dominions 
and France. The latter category would clearly include 
British securities marketable by deposit receipts or blank 
transfers in the United States, and such shares as Royal 


Dutch and “ Shell” Transport. To be complete, the 
survey would also need to cover insurance companies and 
other financial institutions with appreciable holdings of 
foreign investments, and it is understood that the insurance 
offices are preparing a similar investigation. 


* * * 


London Transport Earnings.—With the week’; 
traffics to July 8th, London Transport enters upon a new 
financial period. By the accident of the calendar, it js 
necessary to make some slight adjustments to the reported 
figures for the fifty-two weeks to June 24, 1939, in order 
to estimate the potential earnings for the financial year to 
June 30th last. If the 52 weeks to July Ist are taken as 
a basis instead, the Board’s gross contribution to the 
London Area Pool is £29,746,200. To obtain an approxi- 
mate idea of gross receipts after pooling, an addition of 
4 per cent. may be made to the gross contribution. This 
addition is somewhat lower than the actual relation between 
contributions and pooled receipts in 1936-37 and 1937-38, 
but it has the authority of estimates submitted by Sir 
William Wood to the Railway Rates Tribunal on the occa- 
sion of the application for the 5 per cent. increase in 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bullion Market probability of a decline in the rate. A wheat crop giving some assistance. 
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CHIEF interest has again been centred 
this week on silver, and gold dealings 
have been featureless. The price and the 
premium have been unchanged through- 
out the week, and the bulk of the de- 
mand has come from arbitrageurs. Sterl- 
ing has obtained a not inconsiderable 
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Gold price per oz. 
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* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
ar in which the = eh cen as ls. 3d. 
per cent. 

+ At fixing. 
support from these regular arbitrage 
shipments, although on Wednesday and 
Thursday the turnover fell away 
sharply, as the rising trend of the pound 
resulting from the liquidation of bear 
accounts discouraged arbitrageurs. 

* 


The Money Market 


THE market's allotment quota at last 
week’s Treasury bill tender was the 
lowest for nearly two months, amount- 
ing to only 44 per cent., while the 
average rate of allotment also showed a 
fall from 17s. to 16s. 8.32d. per cent. 
The cause of both these results was the 
big reduction in the amount of bills 
allotted. The T 


somewhat weaker tendency in discount 
rates was noticed after the result of the 
Treasury tender was known, but on 
Monday the banks maintained their 
buying rates for September bills at #4 
per cent. and would not quote lower 
than # per cent. for October bills. The 
market has been reluctant to sell at 
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* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other bills end British Covenant 
securities wi six months of 


cent. for loans inst 1 per cent. Treasury Sais 
and other gilt 4d st within six months of 
maturity. | per cent. for loans azainst other collaterat. 
these rates, on the assumption that they 
could not be maintained, while the fact 
that it has less bills to take up this week 
has also tended to restrict business. The 
quotation for the three months’ bank 
draft is still #8 per cent., but in com- 
petition a lower rate is accepted. 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE foreign exchange market has i 
passed a very inactive week. Sterling hes 
been steady. There has been a certain 


From 4.693 at the beginning of the 
week they have come down to 4.69, and 
are consequently at a discount of only 
tic. over the London-New York rate. 
The weakness in the guilder at the end 
of last week has disappeared. On Thurs- 
day there was sOme buying from Am- 
sterdam, and the spot rate fell to 
8.803-4 fi., compared with 8.81] fi. at 
the beginning of the week; and the dis- 
count on the three months’ forward 
guilder, which had been fc., has come 
back to par to 4c., showing that no pes- 
simistic view is taken of the Dutch poli- 
tical situation. 
* 


The Bank Return 


THE purchase of £20 millions of gold 
from the Exchange Account is reflected 
in the holding of gold in the Issue De- 
partment, and also in the Banking De- 
partment, where Government securities 
show a fall of £18.3 millions. They 
would have fallen by the full £20 mil- 
lions, as the Exchange Account used its 
proceeds from the sale of gold in the 
Wanas Pease Ba Hi? 
Lmil. {mil {mil ¢ wil 


Issue Dept. : 
Gold ....6.-cceee 326-4 226-4 226:4 246°4 
Value per oz. fine... 85s. 148s. 61 1485.61 148. 61. 
— 488-1 499-0 505-7 5079 
siailataba “1 0 . 
Banking Dept.: 
Reserve ......... 39:3 28:2 21:4 39 
Public 13-2 15-4 19:3 29°5 
Bankers’ 113-0 101-4 96:5 87:1 
Other Deps. ... 35-5 37-0 37:6 368 
Govt. Secs. ... 109-6 113-9 118-7 100-4 
Discounts & Ad- 
vances ...... 10-3 6:8 88 9-2 
Other Secs. ... 20:6 22-9 22:5. 22-6 
Proportion ...... 24-°2% 18:3% 13-9% 15°5% 
purchase of Government securitics, if 
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London fares. On this basis, pooled receipts would amount 
to £30,925,000, excluding joint lines, and would show an 
increase of approximately £167,000 for the year. Since 
joint lines (which are shown net in the Board’s accounts) 
will probably reveal little change, the first conclusion from 
the pooling estimate is that the increase in receipts falls 
{63,000 short of the special income tax credit of £230,000 
which was brought into last year’s revenue. Nor is this all. 
As we pointed out on April Ist, additional expenditure of 
the order of £100,000 was expected to fall within the year 
which has just closed. The Board’s A.R.P. commitments 
are probably considerable, and although no information is 
available regarding the method by which they will be 
financed, it is pertinent that the maintenance reserve stood 
no higher than £386,638 at the end of June last year. 
Further, an increased amount of new capital has come into 
charge during the past year, although the corresponding 
works have not yet had time to reach fruition. No less 
than £215,292 was debited to capital in 1937-38 for in- 
terest on works in progress, and part at least of this sum 
would be charged to revenue last year. All told, the omens 
are not favourable for the payment of more than 4 per 
cent. on the “C” stock for 1938-39 ; indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that earnings may fail to reach this level by a 
significant margin. If that should happen, the Board’s 
ability to earn standard dividends in future years with the 
assistance of £732,000 additional revenue from the 5 per 
cent. fares increase would become an open question. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ Higher Interim.—The Courtaulds report 
and chairman’s speech provided occasion for moderately 
encouraging references to the company’s prospects in these 
columns last March, which have been justified by this 
week’s decision of the board to pay an interim dividend 
of 2 per cent., compared with 14 per cent.—which was not 
fully earned—a year ago. The response to this news was a 
rise in the price of Courtaulds ordinary stock from 
26s. 14d. to 28s. 3d. in a more active market on Thursday. 
The announcement is unaccompanied by any reference to 
trading conditions, but a recovery in rayon prospects 1s 
apparent in the consumption figures, while on the trading 
side the newly-forged relations between Courtaulds and 
British Celanese should be providing a stabilising influence, 
after a period of keenly competitive prices. These are not 
the only factors in the Courtaulds equation—there is less 
ground for encouragement, for instance, from the other 
side of the Atlantic. But after the company’s bitter exper!- 
ence last year, 1939 should produce appreciably better 
results. And the £1 ordinary stock units, with a current 
yield of £2 16s. 6d. per cent., are evidently looking forward 
to them. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Dealings Ban.— The Econo- 
mist of July 1st recorded that the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee had rejected an application for permission to deal 
2 2s. 6d. shares of Commonwealth a 
and Finance, subject to right of a expiring on Monday 
this week. On Wi -¥ a eek the Committee 
announced that the appeal had been disallowed. Even more 
sensational, however, was the accompanying announcement 
that permission to deal had been withdrawn for the shares 
of seven other companies in the group. These include 
Anglo-Australian Gold Development, Bery! Gold - 
tion, Great Boulder Mining and Finance, Mecka 
Gold Mines, Murchison Gold » North 
Kalgurli United Gold Development and Cross 
dealin te ec kne euay, cacegtion to the tan cn 
sae is Boulder Proprietary. Mr Claude de 

s is chairman, or managing director, of all of the 
Companies, whose market capitalisation has shrunk from a 
peak level of over £9 millions to less than £700,000. None 
of the has paid a dividend, and all of them were 
formed a period between 1933 and 1935. Australian 
Machinery and Investment, a company domiciled in Perth, 
appeared frequently as vendor of properties to these com- 
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panies, and the prospectus relating to a Commonwealth 
Mining and Finance issue referred to Mr Claude de 
Bernales as being governing director for life in Australian 
Machinery and Investment. It will be recalled that this 
concern has figured largely in the dispute between Great 
Boulder Proprietary shareholders’ committee and the 
directors. Of the companies concerned in the prohibition 
of dealings, Commonwealth was outstanding in the great 
market activity at the end of 1934 and later, which deve- 
loped in connection with the Yellowdine discoveries. 


* * * 


The Reasons for the Decision.—In matters such 
as this the Stock Exchange Committee acts as master in its 
own house. Some shareholders may feel aggrieved at the 
closing of dealings, but it is rare indeed for a case to 
appear before the committee three times before a decision 
is given, and even rarer for the shares of almost an entire 
group of companies to be removed at one stroke from the 
lists. It is not to be expected that the committee will 
depart from its long-established rule of silence, even in the 
present unprecedented case. The circumstances have been 
set out in a circular from the Commonwealth Mining and 
Finance Board, together with a copy of their memorandum 
setting out the grounds of appeal against the Committee’s 
decision, issued as we go to press. It appears from these 
documents that the Commonwealth group is prepared to 
undergo a stringent scrutiny into its history and finances. 


* * * 


United Dominions Trust.—Further appreciable 
progress is recorded by United Dominions Trust during 
the year to June 30th. The report, which appears with 
customary promptitude, reveals that bills receivable and 
on hand have increased from £7,420,107 to £7,536,489 
for the group as a whole, while a further item for bills and 
notes placed with bankers appears at £365,695. At the 
same time, loans against security have increased to 
£529,147, against £460,104, while cash is higher at 
£1,058,333, against £1,017,399. This increase in the busi- 
ness of the parent company and its five subsidiaries has 
been financed by an expansion in loans and acceptances 
from £2,210,749 to £3,621,119, although this rise is in part 
compensated by a reduction in current, deposit and other 
accounts from £3,902,789 to £3,112,704. The past year’s 
progress is modestly reflected in an increase in profit, in- 
cluding gross dividends from subsidiaries, after making 
provision for rebate of interest, bad debts, and contin- 
gencies, from £213,248 to £217,496. Owing to an increase 
in tax requirements, equity earnings are slightly lower at 
£114,389, but the 174 per cent. ordinary dividend is 
covered with a margin of 8.8 per cent. The transfer of 
£25,000 to reserve fund raises the total to £1,350,000, 
which is now £250,000 in excess of the preference and 
ordinary capital. The report comments favourably on the 
position of the individual subsidiaries, including United 
Dominions Corporation (South Africa), which has now 
completed its second year, and has paid a 5 per cent. 
dividend. A new subsidiary has recently commenced busi- 
ness in Southern Rhodesia. The {1 ordinary units are 
quoted at 75s. to yield £4 16s. per cent., and may be 
regarded as a sound “ money ” stock. 
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Bristol Aeroplane Progress.—Bristol Aeroplane’s 
consistent progress since 1935 contrasts with the experi- 
ence of some aircraft companies which had a less advan- 
tageous start than Bristol in the air expansion programme. 
Profits, after depreciation, have advanced by 28 per cent. 
to £687,817, while special profits of £57,597 on sales of 
manufacturing rights are added direct to general reserve. 
‘A further increase of £100,000 in the taxation provision 
to £285,000 leaves equity earnings only £34,158 higher at 
£356,237, and the final dividend of 7} per cent. on the 
increased capital, together with the 7} per cent. interim on 
the former capital, involves distribution on the same 
scale as in 1937. The balance sheet, no less than the 
profit and loss account, testifies to the company’s appre- 
ciable expansion. Stocks and work in progress appear at 
£2,489,399 net, against £1,740,913; debtors have increased 
by more than £600,000 to £1,978,176; and the rise from 
£70,000 to £172,500 in interests in an associated company 
represents the further financing of Rotol Airscrews. A com- 
parative analysis of profits for the past three years appears 
below: — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Profit, after depreciation...... 388,400 537,393 687,817 
III necninhempiibodeeah 80,000 185,000 285,000 
Interest and fees ...........+++. 13,312 9,814 24,830 
Preference divs. .........0+s0« 22,875 22,500 21,750 
Ordinary shares :— 
IEE, sicicesttntbiencersietes 272,213 322,079 356,237 
| 203,625 219,750 244688 
ne O  sncubesnnnsobecnse 30-1 36-6 21-8 
PRERD Sh - cxsesisctiusabacstuse 224 25 15t 
General reserve ........ss00008 100,395 100,000 112,403 
Carry-forward = .........ce000: 8,426 10,755 9,902 


+ Of which 7} per cent. interim on old capital of £1,200,000> 
and final on £3,300,000. 


Having recorded satisfaction with the trading results, share- 
holders’ interest in the accounts shifts to the company’s 
finances. Increased capital requirements for aircraft com- 
panies are commonplace to-day. Additional resources were 
clearly necessary for Bristol Aeroplane to finance a total 
expenditure of £1,500,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ment, as contemplated last July. In November a 75 per 
cent. scrip bonus was distributed by capitalising £900,000 
from premiums, and at the same time holders of 
£1,200,000 of the original capital were offered a further 
£1,200,000 of new shares at par. The 74 per cent. final 
dividend for 1938 is payable on the whole of the new 
capital of £3,300,000. As a result of the share issue, the 
bank loan of £491,915 which appeared at the end of 1937 
has been repaid, and cash holdings amount to £299,739, 
against a mere £1,637 a year ago. The new capital (which 
was paid up in December) had not yet had a chance to 
produce any revenue by the end of 1938. Hence, prospects 
for the current year should be correspondingly good, with 
the reservation that A.P.D. will take a fair toll from the 
company. The present price of the 10s. shares is 19s. 9d. 
On an assumed 15 per cent. dividend basis (which would 
be possible if 1939 earnings were only maintained) the 
yield would be £7 12s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 
Blackburn and Handley Page.—In many cases, the 
published accounts of companies directly interested in the 


defence programme have not shown an expansion of profits 
on any comparable scale with output. It would seem that 
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the main factors controlling aircraft profits have been 
relatively high expenses incurred far in advance of ful] 
production, costs of adaptation to new types, and delays in 
fixing contract prices and costings with the Air Ministry, 
Since the impact of these factors is now waning, the 
latest Handley Page and Blackburn results may be regarded 
as marking the close of a period of preparation, rather 
than earnings comparable with peak production. Blackbur 
Aircraft total profits for the year to March 31st amount 
to £142,001 against £139,657, but after deducting a 
further £5,000 for taxation and the first 53 per cent, 
sinking fund instalment for preference share redemption 
(which absorbs £23,000), earnings for the equity are re- 
duced to £52,801 against £80,770. A 15 per cent. dividend 
is again to be paid on £408,406 capital. The capital was 
doubled in February last, but the £408,406 new capital 
only ranks for dividend in the current year. Since the 
proceeds were not available until the end of the finan- 
cial year, interest charges on loans (which have been 
replaced by the share issue) were higher than in 
1937-38. A year ago an increase in profits was fore- 
shadowed by the chairman, and when the new issue was 
made in February, profits for 1938-39 were not expected 
to be lower. It appears that expectations of substantially 
higher profits have been postponed somewhat further; the 
growth of gross work in hand over the year from 
£1,234,268 to {2,745,735 may be a better guide to the 
company’s expansion. The Handley Page preliminary 
results are also disappointing at first sight, though the full 
report and chairman’s speech may throw more light on the 
figures. Net profits for 1938 amount to £190,695 after 
transferring £30,000 from tax reserve no longer required, 
compared with an unassisted net profit of £210,126 a year 
ago. The 10 per cent. interim less tax and the tax-free 
final of 20 per cent. make a gross distribution of 
£37 11s. 9d. per cent. on £373,395 ordinary stock. If this 
rate of. return appears high, it must be recalled that the 
capitalisation of Handley Page has always shown excep- 
tional features. Even after the 50 per cent. scrip bonus in 
July, 1938, and the 100 per cent. scrip bonus in December, 
1937, the capital is of moderate size in relation to assets. 
Blackburn 10s. ordinary shares are quoted at 12s. 3d., to 
yield £12 5s. per cent., and Handley Page 5s. units, 
at 22s. 9d., to yield £8 16s. per cent. gross. These are 
high yields, but both concerns are exposed to the 
close control of Air Ministry contracts and to A.P.D. 
Investors are evidently looking ahead to the time when it 
may not be necessary to expand the air arm at the present 
enormous rate. 


International Tea Recovery.—For the previous two 
years International Tea accounts provided the paradox of 
a sharp fall in profits during a period of expanding turn- 
over. Increased wages and costs, coupled with lower profit 
margins arising from intense competition in a small range 
of important lines, explained the contrast. In the latest 
year to April 30th, however, the company has made 
welcome progress. Though total profits are still well below 
the level of more prosperous times, the 10 per cent. 
improvement in trading profits from {£626,043 to 
£687,042 is a satisfactory result. Equity earnings have 
risen from £205,048 to £255,240, which suggests greater 
dividends for ordinary stockholders, but the conservative 
distribution is one of the features of the latest report. The 
10 per cent. dividend is repeated, although in 1936-37; 
when percentage earnings for the equity were only slightly 
above those for 1938-39, as much as 16 per cent. was 
distributed. For many years past the company has regu- 
larly allocated £100,000 to reserve account, which stands 
at ear’ This allocation has been made from a 
in est year—an encouraging point, since in each 0 
the three years to April 30, 1938, he provision was only 
possible by drafts upon the dividend equalisation reserve, 
which is now exhausted. Profits for the past three years 
are analysed on the opposite page. 
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Years ended April 30 
1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Total profit .....-e+eeeee eisai . 680,310 626,043 687,042 
TECIATION srccvccececesecsessceees 80,000 70,000 75,000 
i eeion ccoustisemniahiteiubdmnaamanan> 50,000 95,000 100,000 
sSedsadaiadvenpsses 51,838 45,224 46,031 
Preference dividends .......+.0++++ 210,771 210,771 210,771 
rdinary stock :— 
on sickaphochieinlibeakeveeietnes 287,701 205,048 255,240 
Paid .. .ccccscdececsisesbeonsdedsdnees J 155,000 155,000 
Earned Yo..cecesrsesseveccsccccseses 19-4 14-5 18-9 
Paid %..ccccccccscrecevecccssecseoes 16 10 10 
To reserve ACCOUNE........seccceeees 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Dividend equalisation reserve ... Dr. 60,000 Dr. 50,000 ais 
Carry forward  ..s.scseseceeseeeeres 108,506 108,554 108,794 


The parent company’s balance sheet contains no outstand- 
ing changes, but the accounts are presented in a somewhat 
improved form, and now include a consolidated balance 
sheet—a desirable addition, since £3,789,662 out of total 
assets of £8,159,361 consist of interests in subsidiaries. 
The consolidated statement shows total assets of 
£8,933,725, including £1,555,080 for goodwill, which 
arises from the difference between the cost of subsidiary 
interests and the book values of the assets. Properties 
account for £3,157,760 and stocks for £1,912,186. Con- 
solidated profits are already indicated in the International 
Tea accounts, for subsidiaries’ profits are apparently distri- 
buted in full. The 5s. units of ordinary stock yield £4 10s. 
per cent., at the current price of 11s. 14d., compared with 
a “low ” of 9s. 14d. earlier this year. The company appears 
to be turning the corner, after a period of some adversity. 


* * * 


Union Cold Storage Results.—For the first time 
since 1933, this company’s year’s operations have failed 
to show an increase in profits. For 1938, profits amounted 
to £893,328 (after taxation and excluding a non-trading 
item of £83,184) compared with £984,632 for 1937, a fall 
of 9.3 per cent. excluding the special credit from revenue. 
No reason is offered for this decline, but the statement in 
recent annual reports that profits of subsidiaries exceed net 
dividends received by the parent company is modified in 
the latest directors’ report to show that subsidiaries’ net 
earnings and the parent company’s net income from the 
group are approximately Depreciation again accounts 
for {£125,000 while interest absorbs £27,435 compared with 
£29,209. The dividend on the privately held ordinary shares 
is repeated at 10 per cent., but earnings are reduced from 
11.1 to 1.9 per cent. Comparative figures for the last three 
years appear below: — 


Years to December 31, 


1936 «2 a 

Profit and dividends ......... 964,894 984,632 893,328 
Depreciation reservet ...... 125,000 125,000 125,000 
Directors’ fees  ......0.scsse00 2,400 2,325 2,250 
eR i ped eit anes 6,588 29,209 27,435 
Preference divs. .......scesess 720,000 720,000 720,000 
Ordinary divs 

Earned oobibubiviee wbibciiiali once 110,906 108,098 18,643 

PUNE sdeschcdadeimiethinonieiens - 100,000 100,000 100,000 

Earned Te: dcikmaisanin tain 11:5 11-1 1-9 

FORE Wii sniditdincotoubiocesnes . 10 10 10 
Carried forward ............... 221,564 229,662  231,490f 


t Direct transfers to depreciation reserve from ial trans- 
actions: 1936, £197,595; 1937, £251,454; 19: - 151. 
; Atay cating ¢ case enn Taeiet vats 


_ The balance sheet shows and loans at 
£1,565,541 compared with £1,773,932, a fall of £208,391, 
while accrued and ision for 


contingencies ” have fallen 27.9 per cent., from £991,775 
iation reserve to 


assets, 
accrued charges and socimuourte oiiaeee have fallen from 
£711,913 to £417,248. The tion account has, 


deprecia 
however, been credited with £226,151 due to the sale of 
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surplus assets, and now stands some £11,764 higher on the 
year at £1,530,903. After so many years of sustained profit- 
ability, any hasty judgment of the company’s earning 
Capacity, based on a disappointing year, is to be avoided. 
But the light which the accounts throw on the group’s 
financial circumstances is indeed dim. Substantial holdings 
in subsidiary companies, however, valued at £8,709,780, 
form over half of the parent company’s total assets, and 
are again subject to the auditors’ reservation. Without a 
consolidated balance sheet and profit and loss account for 
i the group’s internal position remains a closed 
00k. 


ke * * 


Philip Hill and Partners.—The latest report of 
Philip Hill and Partners covers a fifteen months’ period 
to June 30th, for which net profits amounted to £643,530. 
This figure is slightly in advance of the earnings rate for 
the year to March, 1938, when profits totalled £502,456. 
In view of the difficulties of the new issue market during 


the period covered by the accounts, these results are com- _ 


mendable. The company has in fact raised over £16 
millions by public offers, and has transacted private deals 
involving over £3,500,000. Income tax and national de- 
fence contribution absorb £191,221 for the period, and 
the dividend of 314 per cent. actual is covered by earnings 
of over 50 per cent. The rate of distribution is thus main- 
tained on the annual basis of 25 per cent. Quoted securities 
held by the company had a book value of £3,515,377 at 
the end of June, and a market value of £3,236,419. In- 
cluding the subsidiary Quadrant Trust, and the subsidiary 
English Industrial Trust, the group’s investment deprecia- 
tion amounted to £269,826. This shortfall compared with 
book values must be reckoned moderate in view of the 
difficulties of the past year, and it has been fully provided 
for by the investment depreciation reserve, which has been 
set up with transfers of £215,434 from general reserve 
and £140,000 from undistributed profits. After these pro- 
visions, general reserve stands at £1,000,000 and divi- 
dend equalisation reserve at £200,000. Some shareholders 
might be inclined to ask for one further item of informa- 
tion: a statement of investments. But a reference in the 
report to the fact that “the directors are intimately 
acquainted with the businesses and affairs of many of the 
companies in which shares are held” makes it clear that 
the company’s holdings are largely of a specialised 
character which fall within what may be called the Philip 
Hill group. The 5s. shares, quoted at 12s., provide the 
high yield of £10 8s. per cent. 


* * * 


Montague Burton Profits .—In relation tothe satisfac- 
tory record of previous years, the fall in 1938-39 net profits 
of Montague Burton from £556,911 to £458,261, as shown 
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by the preliminary statement was at first sight disappoint- 
ing. The full report, however, confirms the directors’ view 
that, considering the abnormal conditions prevailing, the re- 
sults are “ not unsatisfactory.” Total profits are only 4 per 
cent. lower, and the net effect of a number of changes in the 
expense items is a fall of £64,083 to £150,621 in earnings 
for the equity, which are fairly highly geared in relation 
to total profits. Although the 7 per cent. cash dividend is 
repeated, no recommendation is made for the repetition of 
the 3 per cent. scrip bonus payable in previous years. 
Details of the allocation of profits are shown below : — 


Years ended March 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ 

Total peohit ....ccscscerecccseess 861,928 947,449 906,804 
Depreciation ........ssseeseeee 155,094 178,199 203,096 
III schaveccctssacteinseeies 135,076 202,207 190,551 
Staff funds, etc. ..........se008 28,542 28,339 3,704 
Deb. and other interest ...... 178,937 174,000 213,833 
Preference divs. .......+.000s+s 152,500 150,000 145,000 
Ordinary shares— 

IIE ibis niniiiminestincnad 211,779 214,704 150,621 

IE i initicaicdhinelinaeaionbainen 111,232 111,729 113,130 

I a ceemnnninill 13-3 13-5 9-3 

ST iis: sepuamioussaninidnine 7t 7T 7 
General reserve ...........0+¢ 100,000 100,000 50,000 
Carry-forward  ............+4. 224,068 227,043 214,534 


t Also 3 per cent. capital bonus. 


One of the principal changes is a provision of £31,952, 
for roughly 7 months’ interest on {1,000,000 5 per cent. 
secured loan stock subscribed during 1938-39. This stock 
can scarcely have reached full earning capacity by the end 
of March. The net increase in other interest is £7,881, 
while the balance of 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock was redeemed last January. In addition there is an 
increase of £24,897 in depreciation, but a saving of £11,656 
in taxes, and on this occasion the {£25,000 allocation to pen- 
sion and benevolent fund is not repeated. The balance sheet 
reflects continued expansion of the business, and though 
the increase in stocks from {1,383,745 to £1,578,709 is 
quite substantial, such a movement is only to be expected 
with the company’s growing turnover. No proposal, how- 
ever, is contained in the report for writing off the £35,794 
of issue expenses for the 5 per cent. Secured Loan stock 
which appears in the balance sheet. On a long view trading 
prospects appear satisfactory and at present the company is 
probably deriving benefit from defence expenditure for uni- 
forms. Distribution policy, however, must be interpreted 
in the light of the growth of fixed charges. The 10s. 
ordinary shares stand at 11s. 104d. to yield £5 18s. per 
cent. 


* * * 


Earls Court and Olympia.—The unhappy history of 
Earls Court, Limited, reached a critical stage on Friday 
last week, when a receiver and manager was appointed on 
the application of the Prudential Assurance Company. The 
Prudential is a large holder of the £636,941 44 per cent. 
first debenture stock, on which the interest due on July 1 
has not been paid. Martins Bank was also a party to the 
proceedings, as the holder of a £125,000 prior lien deben- 
ture issued to secure an overdraft, of which £73,850 was 
outstanding as at September 30th last year. Serious delays 
occurred in the construction of the exhibition building, 
and substantial increases and adjustments in the company’s 
capital were required. As a result, it has a three-decker 
debenture capital, including £300,000 of 5 per cent. second 
debenture stock, and £400,000 of 6 per cent. third deben- 
ture stock. The latter originally ranked as a second charge, 
but its interest was increased from 54 per cent. in con- 
sideration of its displacement by the new second deben- 
tures issued in November, 1937. In addition to these obli- 
gations, the company owed London Transport £189,250 
on September 30th last year, payable by deferred instal- 
ments, under the lease of the property. In the course of 


the proceedings, the plaintiffs pleaded that the company 
was rapidly coming to the end of its resources. The his- 
tory of the company affords a striking illustration of the 
vulnerability of prospectus profits estimates to unfore- 
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seeable events. Total profits of £233,775 were anticipated 
in a full year, and even last year the directors estimated 
that earnings after debenture and other interest, but before 
depreciation, would amount to £81,000 for 1939-40. Mak. 
ing all allowance for delays in building and for political 
factors, the conclusion which emerges is that London has 
not room for two exhibition buildings on the scale of 
Earls Court and Olympia. The incidental damage which 
Earls Court has done to the latter company may be meas- 
ured in a fall in its profits from £150,090 for 1936 to 
£94,121 last year, and in the discontinuance of the regular 
10 per cent. ordinary dividend from the end of 1936. The 
5s. shares of Olympia, which commanded a price of 
10s. 104d. in 1935, are now quoted at 2s. It will need all 
the ability of the company’s management to rectify this 
damage; but it should not be impossible, in the long run, 
provided that only one centre is employed for exhibition 
purposes. 
* * * 


London Tin Outlook.—Both from the report and 
from this week’s meeting, London Tin shareholders have 
obtained informative comment upon the tin position, and 
in its consequences for the group. At last Monday’s meet- 
ing, Captain Oliver Lyttelton laid stress on the future 
earnings outlook of specific companies. During 1938-39, an 
interest was purchased in British American Tin Mines, 
which control Siamese Tin Mines. In 1938, the latter com- 
pany showed a profit of approximately £59,000, though 
none was distributed. Recoveries on this property are low, 
but ore reserves are extensive, and great improvement in 
recoveries is expected from a new process which should be 
in operation by the end of this year. Before April, 1940, 
again, the two dredges of Lower Perak Tin Dredging 
should be working, and a return on this important invest- 
ment should then be brought within sight. Captain Lyttel- 
ton disclosed, in fact, that 82 per cent., or £2,839,864, out 
of the company’s total investments is in companies earning 
revenue, and that interests representing £300,000 had come 
into this revenue-earning category during 1938-39. Of the 
non-revenue producing balance of £621,811, as much as 
£391,740 is invested in the Lower Perak company, which 
is expected to be operating during the current financial 
year, while a further £150,000 represents the holding in a 
management company whose cash is deposited with London 
Tin, and whose profit-earning capacity is therefore limited. 
Thus, the Corporation’s long term prospects depend upon 
tin prices and consumption; but in the short term—a phrase 
which requires careful definition in view of the time lag 
between the earning of profits and their appearance in the 
Corporation’s books—sources of additional revenue pro- 
vide an important pointer to the prospects of the 4s. 
ordinary shares, which stand at 3s. 14d. to yield £5 2s. 3d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Low Temperature Carbonisation.—After a satis- 
factory record of progress, the heavy drop in Low Tem- 
perature Carbonisation total profits from £116,683 10 
£42,943 for the year to March 31st, coupled with the ab- 
sence of an ordinary dividend, has come as a shock to 
shareholders. Some saving in expenses is recorded, but this 
is of small consequence compared with a fall of two-thirds 
in total profits. Since the balance available for ordinary 
shareholders is no higher than £815 against £67,737, which 
covered the 4 per cent. dividend for 1937-38 with 4 
margin of 1.8 cent. the absence of any distribution for 
the latest year is unavoidable. The report stresses that trad- 
ing “was adversely affected by special circumstances, 
which are not expected to recur.” , the latest report 
provides abundant comment on the year’s working. The 
varied character of the company’s difficulties may not, in 
itself, be welcome to stockholders, but they may agree, how- 
ever, that future troubles are not likely to coincide in 4 
spate. Mild weather in three out of the six winter months 
was the main trading difficulty last year. As a result, stocks 
piled up to large proportions, and though special selling 
measures were taken to dispose of them, the report leaves 
it to be inferred that the 46 per cent. increase in sales 
which resulted from these measures will apparently benefit 
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the current year’s profits, while the exceptionally heavy sell- 
ing expenditure involved has already been written off. The 
export trade was less profitable, and the colliery in South 
Wales worked at a loss owing partly to a reduction in 
orders from the steel trade and partly to technical difficul- 
ties. This loss, however, has been met out of the parent 
company’s general reserve. Initial expenditure on plant 
which is not yet producing revenue has also played its part 
in the reduction of profits. Coal oil distillation resulted in 
a working loss (provided for out of the parent company’s 
general reserve) owing to the number of new processes in- 
volved, and the South Wales “ Coalite” plant, projected 
for completion by the end of 1938 has been held up by 
delayed delivery of materials. With the completion of the 
main programme of expansion, prospects depend on the 
maintenance of the increased sales recently reported. The 
2s. ordinary units stand at ls. 6d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits—A number of 
important miscellaneous industrial company results are con- 
tained in our usual list of profit and loss accounts, which 
appears on page 150. Excluding banks and companies 
for which comparable figures are not available, the table 
includes reports of some 54 companies whose net profits 
amount to £7,684,000 against £7,786,000, a decrease of 
only 1 per cent. Aggregate net profits of 1,549 companies 
reporting in 1939 to date are £205,442,000, or 8} per 
cent. lower than the £223,692,000 earned by the same 
companies in the previous year. The week’s results are dis- 
cussed in preceding Notes, and on page 129 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 135. Captain Oliver 
Lyttelton’s speech at the London Tin Corporation 
meeting is discussed on page 126. Mr W. Sandford 
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Poole informed shareholders of Trustees Corporation that, 
while the margin on the valuation of the company’s invest- 
ments had disappeared during the year, the resultant depre- 
ciation represented only a small percentage of the balance- 
sheet figure for investments of £3,205,833. At the meeting 
of Eastwoods Cement, Mr Horace Boot discussed the 
company’s productive capacity, now 265,000 tons, which 
was capable of interchange between works as required. At 
the meeting of Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries, Mr 
E. L. Hann informed shareholders that though coal exports 
to South America were higher last year, France had 
taken 2,710,000 tons less of British coal, while political 
considerations had frustrated the provisional cartel agree- 
ment with Germany. The company had to a substantial 
degree anticipated the objects of Part II of the Coal Act, 
1938, and rumours of negotiations for further amalgama- 
tions were to be discounted. At the meeting of Gold Mines 
oj Kalgoorlie, Mr P. E. Marmion declared that the increase 
in net profits this year was due to the full year’s operation 
of the new mill, increased metallurgical efficiency and 
reduced working costs. Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell pointed out 
to Thistle-Etna Gold Mines shareholders that while most 
of last year’s development work had been unproductive, 
though absolutely necessary, an increase in ore reserves was 
expected this year. At the meeting of Nyasaland Railways 
Mr W. M. Codrington informed shareholders that the 
company had agreed to take over the marine service of 
Lake Nyasa from the Government. The new assets are 
to be acquired by the issue of a maximum of £70,000 
“C” debenture stock, which will be acquired by the 
Government. The consent of the “ A” debenture holders 
would also be sought to increase the Bridge Debenture 
stock from {1,784,000 to £2,025,000. Mr W. H. Dukes 
dealt with future prospects at the Anglo-Dutch Plantations 
of Java meeting. Owing to the cut in the tea quota, produc- 
tion for nine months of the financial year would be lower 
than last year, though prices should be maintained. 
Average rubber selling prices are higher on the year, but 
this advantage has been offset by lower forward sales. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JULY 18 JULY 20 


ONcE again the stock markets have 
lacked brilliance, but while business has 
remained on a small scale, the firmer 
undertone, which was apparent before 
the slowly sagging tendency of recent 
weeks, has begun to reappear. Large 
price movements have been virtually 
absent, though industrials and gilt- 
edged stocks have not always moved 
uniformly. It is characteristic of the 
predominance of politics that indus- 
trials are the more lethargic, and gilt- 
edged comparatively sensitive, to day- 
to-day changes in sentiment. 

Without any special pointers one way 
or the other, gilt-edged were quiet on 
Monday, some bear-covering, however, 
bringing modest improvements here and 
there. The market was pleased with Mr 
Chamberlain’s statement on Danzig, 
and a fresh advance occurred, War Loan 
and other undated stocks rising 4. But 
towards mid-week there was no further 
encouragement in the political sphere, 
and the heavy Supplementary Estimates 
for arms left the market in chastened 
mood, so that there was a general but 
quite moderate reaction. Undated stocks 
were in the forefront of any movements. 

* 

Apart from, the mid-week setback, 
home corporation issues were firm and 
the new scrips hardened. Changes in 
Dominions stocks were small and 
varied, New Zealand turning easier 
after a good beginning. In the foreign 
bond market there was lack of unifor- 
mity. Far Eastern bonds were con- 
sistently depressed, while Brazilians, 
which were the market favourites early 
in the week, lost ground on Wednesday. 
Among European issues, the main 
feature was a recovery in Czech bonds. 
There were no excitements among home 
rails, and good traffics left ordinary and 
preference stocks no better, and even a 
shade lower. A feature of the week was 
the steady demand for railway deben- 
tures. London Transport issues were 
supported. 

Industrials were inactive, but a firmer 
tone than of late was apparent, and 
prices were a shade better for choice. A 
cheering factor in mid-week was the 
Courtaulds interim. Iron and steel 
shares attracted less attention than 
usual, and movements were diverse, but 
there was a fairly smart recovery in 
mid-week, Neepsend Steel particularly 
being in demand. Little interest was 
shown in coal shares, while the tend- 
ency in the engineering section was un- 
certain. i 


but uninteresting to start with, but 
showed some irregularity later. Glouces- 
ter Wagon were a firm feature on Tues- 
day. Changes in aircraft quotations were 
slight. Aircraft went ahead 
on the dividend, but reacted on profit- 
taking. 


Textile shares were firmer on support 
from the Midlands, while rayon issues 
made a mixed showing, British Celanese 
failing to hold the gains of Tuesday, 
although Courtaulds responded to the 
interim dividend, Tobacco shares came 
in for attention on Wednesday, Gal- 
laher and Imperial Tobacco receiving 
support from the provinces. On Mon- 


day, Watney deferred strengthened on 
final dividend hopes, and brewery shares 
remained generally firm. City of Lon- 
don deferred reacted on Thursday, 
however, following the dividend an- 
nouncement. Among provision issues, 
International Tea responded to the 
higher profits, while Liebig’s were a 
firm feature. Movements among store 
shares were at first small and irregular, 
but later in the week buying interest 
centred on Woolworth, while British 
Home Stores were outstanding among 
the falls. Shipping issues were irregular 
and usually easier, though buying sup- 
port was forthcoming at the lower 
levels for Clan Line and Royal Mail 
Lines. In the miscellaneous group, 
movements early in the week were 
nominal. Tuesday saw a firmer tend- 
ency, however, in which British 
Oxygen, Associated Cement and Turner 
and Newall were outstanding, and 
though prices were hesitant later in the 
week, Associated Cement, London Brick 
and Birmid Industries continued their 
advance. 
* 

Oil shares were irregular on Monday. 
There was some investment demand for 
Burmah and Paris bought Royal Dutch 
and “ Shell,” but Mexican Eagle were 
on offer. On Tuesday the leaders were 
steady, while Trinidad and South 
American issues received some atten- 
tion. In mid-week the leaders slipped 
back fractionally in very quiet trading. 
Rubber shares were featureless all the 
week, and prices were generally easier. 
Tea shares also lost ground, reflecting 
current problems in Mincing Lane. 

A rather firmer tone was evident in 
the mining market on Monday. Among 
Kaffirs, Brakpan and Consolidated 
Main Reef led with fractional gains. 
Later, prices were held on Paris support 
for Sub Nigel and Crowns, with some 
tentative local support for the dividend- 
payers. Interest dwindled in mid-week, 
however, and quotations moved irregu- 
larly. Developing issues, especially 
Venterspost and Western Holdings, 
gained slight ground at first, but later 
in the week prices were irregular in 
sympathy with the producers. Finance 
shares followed the general trend, 
though “Johnnies” were consistently 
firm on the dividend announcement. 
Among West African issues, Marlu 
provided a diversion on Wednesday, but 
later slipped back in a quiet market. 
Copper shares have been more active 
than in recent weeks on the better metal 
Price, but tin shares finished below the 
best, despite maintained tin prices. 


* 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A rise of half a point during the week 
to Tuesday, July ll, 1939, 18 shown 
by the Actuaries’ index of 160 indus- 
trial equities. The index stood on 
that date at 60-7, compared with 60-2 
the week before and 63-8 the month 
before. Hence the average yield has 
declined from 5-77 per cent. a week 


-48 per cent a month ago. A 
selection of the individual indices is 
given below :— 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 








Group (and No. Tr 
of Securities) June July July || Prices 
13, ll, 939 
1939 1939 | 1939 High 
Insurance (10) 113-8 | 109-4 109-7 | 116-8 
Aircraft Mfg. (5)t} 81-7 | 71:9 | 73:1) 96-7 
Cotton (5) ...... 22 20:3 22:4 | 27:6 
Gas (8) ....-.+244+- 100°8 | 98-6 | 98-0 | 112-4 
Iron & Steel (19) | 57:1 | 53-1 | 53-6) 58-4 
ors (7) ...... 36°2| 33:2) 33:7) 39-2 
Home Rails (4) 45-4| 40°8 


41:7 f 49-2 


| i 
+ December 30, 1938 = 100. 














Yield % 
Group J July | Jul 1939 
une y y i] 9 
13, > Low 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 
Insurance ...... 3-91 105-7 
i 15|\| 71-9 
OM ccccccccccce 20: 
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New York 


IN the absence of disturbing political 
developments over the week-end, the 
undertone was firm on Wall Street on 
Monday. In quiet trading, A.T.T. and 
Chrysler were in demand, though news 
of labour difficulties imparted a hesi- 
tant tone later in the day. In the bond 
market, Government issues were a firm 
feature, other issues being affected by 
switches into higher yielding preference 
and high-grade common stocks. On 
Tuesday prices advanced further, but 
rail bonds moved against the general 
trend, under the lead of Baltimore and 
Ohio. Later, rumours of an early settle- 
ment of the General Motors — 
optimism concerning internati an 

domestic developments generated a sud- 
den upward movement in all sections of 
the market, the Dow Jones industrial 
average gaining 2.42 points to 136.98. 
Iron Age estimates this week’s rate of 
steel ingot production at 50 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with 40 per cent. 
last week, which included a holiday. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


y, Inc., of New York, we print 
the ing index figures of American 
values calculated on closing 


(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 














Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 





July 6 | July 7 








July 8 Jay 10| July 11 | July 12 


108-3 | 107°7 | 107-6 | 108-1 | 109-5 | 111°8 


ED 
1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


ToraL DEALINGS IN New YorK 





1939 





Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 000's 
410 5,070 63 
330 4,630 64 
110 1,500 34 
- 280 4,350 57 
420 5,700 87 
910 6,000 128 
* Two-Hour Session 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
July July 


3, 
1939 1939 
Socony Vac... 


701g 


Close Latest 

July July 

6, 13, 

1939 1939 

Shell Union... 1012 


5 1llg 
283, Stan. Oil Cal. 26 


105g 
115g 
26 

4278 
3653 


mmunications Dupont ...... 
Am.W’works.. 87g 10 |Un. 751g 7914 
Con. Edison 3014 32 |Allis 3336 
Col. Gas&El. [6  61g|Gen. Blectric 3454 37 
ElBond&Sh Tig 8ig|West’hseElec. 96 102 
Nat Pwr &Lt. 712 8ig)AmericanCan 9512 9612 
N. American.. 2112 23 --- 42 43 
Pac. Gas& Bl. 30 3174) Int. 55 5812 
Pub Serv N.J. 3733 427g|Johns 7012 722 
United Corp.. 214 253|}4m. 12 121g 
Un. Gas Imp. 1234 13 |Corn Prods... 6012 GO0l4 
Amer. Tel. ... 16073 16634|J 1 Case & Co. 73 74 
Inter.Tel.For. 614 614) Glidden ...... 1614 1712 
Westn. Union 1814 23 of A. 231g 2412 
Radio ......... 57g 6 |Bastm’n Kdk.163 16512 
eveeasons 4134 4312 


57ig| Mont. Ward.. 
1614) Sears Roebck. 
461g 4814) Woolworth ... 


Com. Inv. Tr. 
* ad 


Capital Issues 


5014 


20th Cen. Fox 1812 203g 
133, 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


5234 
38 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
endin Capital versions 
July 15, 1959 £ ae 
Toe Public...... rf fa 
By 8 Inuroduc oo ee 
. to 
Stangr Deal 903,213 ... 1,302,593 
io z Nil 
Including Excluding 
1039 (hee Sate 62.001 cm 
ew ).. 
eocasay- etage | Jaraazou 
1938 Old Bass 1. 158,260,109 — 141,999,651 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit.Emp. F 
Your to dase U.K. ae cope 
1939 
io (enemy {nae all as yinhns 
1939 (Old Basis) 31 1 091 320,000 
1938 (Old Bout) 12866re0 f 


1 2,399,124 


THE ECONOMIST 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. 

Year to date £ ies 1D as 
1939 (New Basis) 42,522,115 5,005,187 29,809,705 
1938 (New Basis) 131,541,142 9,405,111 53,880,755 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,293,921 1,988,459 9,218,408 
1938 (Old Basis) 120,782,223 4,197,496 17,019,932 

Notr.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
ond pean to ann =. “New Basis ” 

udes all new ca issi 
_ pital in w permission to deal 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Bruntons (Musselburgh), Ltd.— 
Issued capital, 500,000 10s. ordinary 
and 250,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference shares. Power Securities 
Corporation have purchased 246,500 
preference shares at 19s. 6d., and 
125,000 ordinary shares at 12s. 6d., plus 
expenses of £1,300. Wire and rope 
manufacturers. Profits before depreci- 
ation : 1936, £83,425 ; 1937, £123,395; 
1938, £138,990. Net assets, £535,854. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


British Insulated Cables.—This 
company will repay on January 1, 1940, 
at 103 the £700,000 of 5 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock outstanding. 


ISSUE OVERSEAS 


Government of India Rupee Loan. 
—Further issue of Rs. 15 crores of 
3 per cent. loan, redeemable at par 
June, 1965, or from 1963 on notice. 
Subscriptions in cash at Rs. 98, or in 
5 per cent. Loan, 1939-44 (Rs. 100 
nominal = Rs. 100 As. 6 cash equiva- 
lent) or in 5 per cent. Loan, 1940-43 
(Rs. 100 = Rs. 104). Lists to be closed 
when total reached. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The full report of THE DISTILLERS 
COMPANY shows that total profits for the 
year to May 15, 1939, are £2,493,731. 
Out of the balance sheet total of £ 35,101,515, 
some {23,834,312 is represented by in- 
terests in subsidiaries. Good progress is 
recorded by VICTORIA FALLS POWER, 
who are paying 15 against 13} per cent., 
from net profits of £652,036 against 

612,629. COVENT G EN PROPER- 

IES report an increase of £49,780 to 
£333,647 in current revenue, but profits 
from the sale of property fell, and charges 
are heavier. It has been decided not to 
distribute profits on the sale of property, 
and for 1938-39, 6 per cent. against 74 per 
cent. is being paid. FODENS, LTD., 
pay 2} per cent. more at 7} per cent., after 

ing total profits of £54,623 in the year 
to May 31st, against £57,554 in the previous 
11 months. Profits of PHQ:NIX OIL 
AND TRANSPORT have fallen owing to a 

in the group’s production from 713,405 
to 674,375 tons, lower prices, and the 
taxation borne by the oil industry in 
Roumania. Satisfactory stability is shown 
by AMALGAMAT ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION, whose total profits of 

74,527 compare with £71,813; their 

ividend is 4 per cent. higher at 6} per cent. 
FRANCOIS CEMENTATION are re- 
suming dividends with a 15 cent. pay- 
ment, after making total profits of £91,788 


against £64,782. WILLIAMS AND 
WILLIAMS repeat the 15 cent. divi- 
dend, net profits being li changed at 


53,660. Total profits of SPICERS, LTD., 

ve fallen somewhat sharply from £108,853 
to £86,283, but the 34 per cent. dividend 
; Santee i 


is , profits of 
McDOUGALLS, LTD. are £404,850 
i 412,037, and pro of 


against 

McDOUGALLS TRUST are therefore 
practically unchanged. The Trust is again 
paying 10 per cent. Net profits of ALLIED 


(Continued on page 130) 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend, 


























Compan Pe T Pay- | Prev 
y it Final = able Year 
% | % | % 
RAILWAYS 
Costa Rica Railway... 2 2 
BANKS _ 
Com. of Australia ... (5)354t (6) 7‘12 Aug. 18 (6)7'19 
District Bank (A&C) | 916", ... (Aug. 1) Gig*® 
Hong Kong Bank...... 219%} i\Aug. 14, 21lo* 
Do. (B) 5* \Aug. 1) 5* 
Isle of Man Bank ... 9* July 17 9* 
Lloyds Bank “A”... 6* | July 29° 6* 

_ Do. Pc 219] ee «July 29 215% 
Midland Bank ......... 8* | ... July 15 8* 
Prov. Bank of Ireland Allzpa) ... |... 121> pa 
Royal of Canada ...... BoD) abe. ELS ton 2 
Union Discount ...... 334%) July 25) 344* 
Williams Deacon’s ... |12!9* pia | see “1212 pa 

INSURANC | 
Pearl Assurance ...... | $25*| ... |Aug. 17) $25* 
Reinsurance Cpn. ... | G4 ae | 4 

TEA & RUBBER 
Malayan Rubber ...... aa 319 | | 6 
Perak Rubber ......... ‘ 212} 8 

MININ 
Beralt Tin ......:+-+: 10t| 20 | ... | 20 
Brit. Tin Investment 11g*} ... (July 26) 3* 
Cons. Tin Smelters...|  ... | 4 Aug 4 5 
Elec. Zinc (Australasia)| 

Pref. and Ord. ...... | Ot | 15 |Sept.15| 15 
Goldfields Rho. Devel.| ... | re 5 
ohannesburg Invest. ae 15 (Sept. 14) 15 
rlu Gold ............ $10F | | Aug. 1 is 
Rantau Tin ............ 210%! July 31; 4* 

INDUSTRIALS } | | 
Aeroplane Castings r ‘ae Tig 
Aircraft Components 25 ase 7p 
Aldford House......... Pee Seat jee 212* 
American Trust ...... ya ian | 219* 
Assets Co.........0s0.005 Sig). ses 21o* 
Beecham Holdings 3'4t| 1612 a9 
Blackwell Collieries at | ae 
Bradbury Greatorex wt July 31; 3* 
Brick Investments ...| ... | 212) «. | 5 
Bristol Aeroplane...... Ka)Tliot} 15 | ... | 2 
British Investmt. Trst.| 5* | ... |Aug. 1) 5* 
Brit. Steam Inv. Tst. |  4t 6le July 28) 6lg 
City of London Brewry, ... Dee aes, 

iombo Commercial +4* we |July31| $4* 
Courtaulds, Ltd. ...... 2* -.. | Aug. 15) 1lg* 
Cropper and Co. ... | ... 10 | 10 
Crossley Brothers ... |... 5 | 2lg 
Crossley Engines 10 | 12\g 
Currie and Co. ...... $2212 15 
ington Mills ...... on ioe ee ue ee 
Deb. Capital Invest. te ee 
SN catenin ie. ca lant 
Dundee Shipping ... 6t | 10 ean 10 
Elec. Dis. of Yorkshire 415%} . 410% 
Evans (W.) Manchstr. al 212 71g 
Flettons  ..........0000+ ol Or 7ig* 
Fodens, Ltd. ......... si 719 | 5 
Foyle’s Libraries... ote oe. seas 6 
Francois Cementation 15 July 21) Nil 
Grange Trust ......... ose Ss gg 8 oe 
Hancock (Wm.) & Co. wan Oe wee 10 
Handley Page ......... $20ta\37""goaq, =... =| «0 
Head Wrightson ...... Jioti 10 July 25; 10 
Humber Dock _...... ari. 4 | ‘a | 4 
Kay and Co. ......... ‘one 15 . 20 
Lunt (Richard) ...... re si ‘ae 5* 
McDougalls Trust ... 6t| 10 a 10 
Milner’s Safe ......... case <a Cagily Tig 
New Brick (Newhey) 17et Tere: | te Tig 
New Hucknall Coliry. 219%) Reo 2* 
Northmet Power 4* Sept. 1) 4* 
Palmerston Trust ... ee ae ae 
Parkers Brewery ...... 12lof| 16 | ee 
Pitman (Sir J.) ......... Zot} 5S | « 6 
River Plate Inv. Trust 5* Bcktogs hs 8. 
Samnugger Jute ...... a jAug. 1; 3* 
Share, etc., Invest. ... ee a 
Symons (S.) and Co, Sigh 6 Jj ae, | Uy 
Tilbury Dredging ... wen" Pcs See 
Titaghur Jute ......... ee ae Aug. 1}; 3* 
Union Steel (S. Africa)} 3* Salad 3* 
U.S. Debenture ...... 4* | hires, con a 
Victoria Jute ......... 3* | ‘Aug. 1 = 
Williams (Ben) & Co. | 2!2* Diese: ba 
Wiseman (M.) ......... | ©¢ | July 26 6* 


t Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
capital. (b) Paid in Australian currency. 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, LTD.—Ordinary 
dividend for year to March 31, 1939, 25 against 7!2 per 
cent. 


ANCHOR LINE.—No dividend is being paid 
on 5lo per cent. Preference Shares for 6 months 
ending July 31st. 


BEECHAM MACLEAN HOLDINGS.—Final 
ordinary dividend, 314 per cent., making 1612 per cent. 
for first year to June 30, 1939. 

BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT.—Interim divi- 
dend reduced from 3 to l!2 per cent. 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING. 
—Ordinary interim dividend maintained at {2 10s- 
per share. 

SWAN HUNTER AND WIGHAM RICHARD- 
SON.—Interim dividend on ordinary shares raised 
from 4 to 4), per cent. 
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“ee = not been included. On a 
comparable is, net trading fits of 
Allied Bakeries are of \ 
Foods, £265,614. Net profits of HECHT 
LEVIS & KAHN are £92,264 against 
£119,540. The dividend is 10 per cent., 


against 

but a 10 per cent. scrip bonus is distributable 
. shares. Net revenue for the 
ini 


we of BEECHAM 
MACLEAN HOLDINGS is £275,471, 
or £13,555 over the annual revenue estimated 
in the offer for sale of July, 1938. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


July 15, 1939 


Industry and Trade 


Recovery in Shipbuilding.—The accompanying dia- 
gram, based on the quarterly returns issued by Lloyd’s, 
shows the tonnage of merchant ships on which work was 
commenced at home and abroad since 1928. Until the 
end of 1935, the two curves followed a roughly similar 
course, and the gross tonnage commenced in this country 
was not very different from that on which work was begun 
abroad. Since the beginning of 1936, however, there has 
been a growing divergency between the tonnage com- 
menced at home and abroad. Between the third quarter of 
1937 and the first quarter of 1939 the volume of new 
orders obtained by shipbuilders in this country showed a 
rapid decline, in striking contrast to the continued expan- 
sion abroad. Early this year it looked as though the 
merchant shipbuilding industry in this country was 
threatened by ruin. But when Mr Oliver Stanley 





MERCHANT TONNAGE COMMENCED AT HOME AND ABROAD 





second quarter of this year work was commenced in this 
country on 402,100 gross tons—the highest figure since 
the first quarter of 1930—compared with only 71,200 gross 
tons in January-March. Moreover, many orders have been 
held up pending the clarification of the Government’s plans, 
The British shipbuilding industry has thus been set on the 
road to recovery, assisted by the increase in naval work, 
But although the tonnage commenced abroad fell from 
656,800 gross in the first quarter to 480,700 gross in April- 
June, it still exceeded the volume on which work was 
begun in this country. Moreover, the tonnage on hand 
abroad at the end of June, at 2,067,800 gross, is still 
appreciably higher than the 791,500 gross tons then under 
construction in the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


Steel Production Still Expanding .—The slight de- 
cline in the output of crude steel between May and June was 
due to the smaller number of working days in the past 
month. Calculated on a daily basis, production rose from 


PRODUCTION OF PiG IRON AND CRUDE STEEL 





£384,820, and of Weston 


20 per cent. on a smaller capital, 


trading 


assets, £6,532,656 (£5,821,178). 


British Celanese.—The company will 
Par, on July 3lst to holders registered 
y a 


Beecham Maclean Holdings. 
for 11} months to June 30, 1939, ete ae 
revenue £275,470. To income tax es arena 
Preference dividend £52,662. dinary 


dividend 164 per cent. 


(In thousands of tons) 
Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
January ...... 650-7 761-1 500-5 998-9 1,081:4 811:7 
February ... 603-7 693:3 516-0 995-9 1,057-6 971-1 
March ...... 680-3 714-6 603-6 1,109-5 1,115-8 1,170-9 
April ......... 680°7 661-0 608-9 1,080-4 938-6 1,058-2 
May  .....0008 696-3 633-9 692-1 1,047-3 957-0 1,218-1 
i soceecece =. ae 715-7 099-2 776-1 1,175-6 
.  creceesee ° . : . 683-2 oe 
— pe ae plans for assisting the SORIA, <seru a = eo Bw! 658-9 
shipping and shipbuilding industries on March 28th, both eptember... 726: Base §=—:1,163-0 | 754-7 
industries took heart again, and shipowners placed a large ao os ons ~ i. a> 
number of contracts for new vessels. Thus, during the December... 783-8 445-8 |... 1,103-8 655-7 
(Continued from page 129) ordinary dividend, £27,550 Mitchell and Company, has been nominated 
BAKERIES, LTD. show a considerable 28,025). Ordinary dividend, 6 per cent. _ liquidator with a committee of inspection, 
rise from £154,186 to £249,782, though 56,550) against 7} cent. (£71,662). comprising representat ives of Messrs Strutt 
profits arising from the Weston Foods £93,238 (£82,540). Total and Parker, Crews and Company, and 


Specialised Unit Trusts, Ltd. 
Eastwoods Cement.— At this week’s 
Lecti alone’ Mr pees, Bok. 

discussed the company’s capacity, which now 

totals 265,000 tons, and is capable of inter- 


eae were good, Sales of Eastwoods 
es Cement were satisfactory while 


capacity and supplying the Admiralty re- 
quirements at Ray 


To preference Bank 


and Discount 
Williams Deacon’s 


MISCELLANEOUS redemption 54,000. Carry forward Bank have maintained 
———a =“ their interim dividend at the rete of 12} pet 
cent. “ee ” “ 
Face 30 Daher rank akan ras of ts eaten were deena sates Midland Banke paying trim 
a £616,000 against £720,380, in The Economist of July 8, 1939, page 75,  “iVidend of 8 per cent. actual, the same &® ® 
ividend m a at 15 per cent. To The balance 8 dated May 15, 1939, Peak ane = a Sn Na al 
about £220,000 (£196,633). 34,270,966). Cash £3,239,713171,780,539),  24,Per cent. actual on the “ B” shares. 2s 
Fodens, Ltd.—Profit on trading, after £899,699 (41,07 Debrecy —-efore. District Bank is maintaining 
depreciation, £54,623 for year to May 31 234,35 Creditors £2,910,245  imterim dividends at the previous year’ 
1939, against’ £57,554 for 11 months, 42) . Reserve rates as follows: 9¢ per cent. actual 08 
Ordinary dividend raised from 5 to 74 per $4 4800;000). ‘Trading profit {2,492,719 A’ and,’ C” shares and 5 pet oor 
cent. To reserve, £25,000 (£15,000). (7's17 470 Net interim remains at 3} per cent. 
etc stand at £184,308 ( eo Debtors, Canadian ‘ihe Company 
81,654 (£72,869). Cash £20,774 (£25,072). March 31.1939 C77 ANd (Ghee) eevony ‘Balance at credit and loss year 1938, 
» £55,141 (£70,084). eb ice, £55,000 lemme). Cedi £282,651 (£770,949) ; brought in, £379,494 
Covent Garden Properties. — Net ‘lividend ia $s Sao ee LO 262) 5 an ant Be ORE. ET 
revenue for year to June 30, 1939, £333,456  ©states reserve £10,000 (last year £32,500 "Vo, first ace gi. 
: eT Se to culti 137,361) ; fixed dividend of 23. ~ 
’ 3455). o: Income serve, to general reserve) ; cents share on preter” 
Pa aah (£66,633); N.D.C., 008 te i ae machinery reserve, T5006 ence £43,522 Ge525) to holders of 
782}. Net profit, £140,473 ( G2 > maenin tie £10,800 (£10,800) ; dividend 64. 
dividend, £45,675 46,462). Mr H. J. Saunders, beeen etka s een ore, Se —" 





three cement works as 


Eastwoods Humber Cement was working to 


Dividends.— 


July 15, 1939 


45,115 tons per day in May to 45,215 tons in June; the 
number of steel furnaces in operation at the end of June 
was 356, against 335 at the end of May. In the case of pig 
iron, the increase in production was even more marked, 
though, in contrast to steel, output in June was still below 
the highest level reached in 1937. It is understood that the 
flow of raw materials to the steel furnaces is now fairly 
satisfactory and that the output of steel can be maintained 
at the present high level. Moreover, Mr R. S. Hudson 
announced in the House of Commons on Monday that 
arrangements had been made to supplement domestic steel 
production by additional imports. Apart from the normal 
annual imports of just over 500,000 tons of steel under its 
agreement with the Continental Steel Cartel, the British 
Iron and Steel Federation has recently made arrangements 
with the Cartel to import an additional 300,000 tons of 
semi-manufactured steel during the next few months. So 
far, therefore, the British Iron and Steel Federation appears 
to have the position well in hand. 


* * * 


Cotton Agreement Breakdown.—Some surprise was 
expressed in Lancashire cotton trade circles on Wednesday 
when it was announced that the price agreement for Egyp- 
tian carded yarns had broken down and that the Com- 
mittee had been compelled to release members from the 
list prices. About fifty mills containing nearly 5,000,000 
spindles had adhered to this price agreement for nearly 
three years. The pact was due for renewal at the end of 
August and according to the agreement, members who 
wished to resign had to give two months’ notice. It has 
been known in market circles since the beginning of July 
that four or five firms had decided to withdraw. The real 
cause of the breakdown, however, is the fact that during 
the past six months the owners of several mills in the 
Oldham area have turned from American to Egyptian cot- 
ton and have produced carded yarns. This competition has 
been very severe for spinners in the price agreement, and it 
has therefore been decided to return to free market condi- 
tions. This decision must lead to some confusion and it is 
estimated that prices all round will decline from $d. to 
1d. per Ib. It is realised, of course, that under the Cotton 
Industry (Reorganisation) Bill, which will soon reach the 
Statute Book, it should be possible to arrange a compul- 
sory scheme of price control for all cotton yarns. 


* * * 


The Government and the Wool Trade.—When the 
need for increased supplies of Army clothing began in 
September of last year the Government gave out addi- 
tional orders to its regular contractors by accustomed 
methods. Later it recognised a group of manufacturers for 
shirting, and to some extent allowed this group to appor- 
tion the Government’s orders between its members, while 
Government accountants by periodical inspection satisfied 
the Director of Army Contracts that a reasonable price had 
been agreed to. In all these instances the Government 
bought cloth, leaving weavers and spinners to find their 
own raw material by private treaty. At the end of May a 
new method of buying was developed. The Government 
intimated to manufacturers’ federations what yardage was 
required of certain specified fabrics. Working with the 
associations of spinners, dyers and wool importers, manu- 
facturers arranged to supply the weight required. But 
instead of dealing direct with topmakers and spinners for 
the yarn, the Wool Federation arranged contracts for the 
tops with all firms in the trade which could supply suitable 
materials, the Slubbing Association arranged the 
dyeing and re-gilling and the Worsted Spinners’ Federa- 
tion arranged the spinning. The federations of dyers and 
worsted spinners have restricted the work to their own 
bers, and have been criticised for so doing on the 
frown See Oe tees Wis sewed down the comput. 

work of the Wool Federation appears to have been 
done most te but some muddle has occurred in 
regard to the restricted output of re-gilling. By 
this the Government has abandoned the system of 
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fixing a price for finished cloth; it has agreed to a figure 
for the raw material and then allowed reasonable conver- 
sion costs for the various manufacturing processes. To the 
industry the development is interesting, as it shows the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to deal with the federations rather than 
with individual firms, and it provides a test of the ability 
of the federations to supply large quantities efficiently. In 
addition, this new method provides confirmation that the 
Government is experimenting with plans for the control of 
the wool textile industry in the event of war. It is not a 
big step from the purchase of tops to the purchase of wool 
itself, but it should be emphasised that up to the present 
the Government has not actually bought the raw material. 
It has guaranteed the accounts as between topmaker and 
spinner, spinner and manufacturer, and the Worsted 
Spinners’ Federation has provided a small amount of the 
finance required. It is agreed that the new method of 
buying causes less fluctuation in prices than that of buying 
through individual manufacturers, who would compete for 
the necessary raw materials. The order for 3,300,000 Ibs. 
of 50-56’s tops at the end of May raised the market price 
at most 1}d. per Ib. Had a dozen separate manufacturers 
been competing for the material the rise would probably 
have been much greater. 


a * * 


Rally in Copper.—After having been dull through- 
out the second quarter of this year, the market in copper 
has shown a marked improvement since the beginning of 
this month. At £43 3s. 9d. per ton the London cash price 
early this week was the highest since the beginning of Apri! 
and {1 higher than at the end of June. The rally was 
caused by reports that the French Government is purchas- 
ing copper in order to raise its war reserve by 50,000 tons, 
and by the marked improvement in demand in the United 
States. There is no official confirmation of the French pur- 
chases so far, but orders appear to have been placed in 
New York to be covered partly by Chilean and partly by 
U.S. copper. At the end of June stocks of copper outside 
the United States had fallen to 178,658 short tons, or only 
seven weeks’ supply. Any further marked decline in these 
stocks would place the extra-U.S. copper market in a dan- 
gerously strong position, especially as consumption has ex- 
ceeded production recently. Had it not been for the adverse 
conditions in the United States the price of copper in 
London would long have shown a marked advance. Since 
June, however, the U.S. position has been strengthened, 
and so far this month about 100,000 tons have been sold in 
that country. As consumers’ stocks in the United States had 
fallen well below the safety level earlier this year the higher 
rate of U.S. sales may well be maintained for some time, 
although temporary recessions are quite conceivable. Under’ 
the influence of the expansion in sales the U.S. domestic 
price was raised by } cent to 10} cents per lb. last 
week and although further increases are not expected the 
better domestic demand may have a restricting influence on 
U.S. exports. Future London copper prices will be largely 
determined by the development of the buying movement 
across the Atlantic. If it makes headway the London price 
may reach {45 per ton before long, but if the buying wave 
ceases the present price is unlikely to be fully maintained 
despite the unusually strong statistical position of the 
market outside the United States. 


* * * 


Difficulties on the Tea Market.—During the past 
fortnight the tea market has been concerned with consistent 
rumours regarding the position of an important firm. These 
reports have now been confirmed. Messrs. Bunting and Co., 
produce brokers with a capital of £100,000, have beea 
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faced with difficulties as a result of a dispute with one of 
their clients—the English and Scottish Joint tive 
Wholesale Society. A writ on the Co-operative Society has 
been served by the broker’s solicitors and a statement on 
the position will be made shortly. The amount of the trans- 
actions in question is stated to be £1,250,000 and the 
market believes that up to 25 million Ibs. of tea are in- 
volved. The London Tea Brokers’ Association has already 
discussed the position to avert serious repercussions of the 
difficulties both amongst Mincing Lane firms and on the tea 
market. Although strict secrecy regarding the affairs is be- 
ing observed, it is hoped that an orderly settlement will be 
reached. The tea market is unlikely to suffer materially 
as a result of the dispute. In the 1938-39 season, for which 
the International Tea Committee has now published its 
statistics, world consumption of tea amounted to 
893,833,000 Ibs., against 859,362,000 Ibs. in the previous 
year, and the trend of consumption is still upwards. Simul- 
taneously world net exports of tea from producing countries 
advanced from 873,697,000 Ibs., to 927,149,000 Ibs., but as 
the export quota for the current season has been reduced 
from 92} per cent. to 90 per cent. of the agreed standard 
(a reduction of slightly over 20 million Ibs.), there are good 
prospects that supplies and requirements will show a fair 
equilibrium in 1939-40, especially as current warehouse 
stocks in Europe are by no means high. 


American Cotton Acreage.—The United States 
Government has estimated the area under cultivation for 
cotton as on July Ist last at 24,943,000 acres, which com- 
pares with the revised figure of 25,018,000 acres for last 
year’s crop. This is the smallest acreage for forty years. 
The forecast was about equal to expectations and has not 
had any effect upon prices. The yield, however, will de- 
pend upon the weather in the cotton belt during the next 
two or three months. On the assumption that the yield per 
acre for the current season is the same as in 1938, the crop 
should be nearly 12,000,000 bales. This total exceeds the 
current rate of world consumption. Negotiations concern- 
ing the Anglo-American barter deal continue between the 
Board of Trade and trade interests in Lancashire. It is 
being urged that no time should be lost in importing the 
cotton and it is possible that some of the provisional 
arrangements relating to classification will be modified. 
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Wholesale Price Index Unchanged.—During the 
past two weeks wholesale price movements have been 
irregular, but The Economist index of the general level of 
prices showed no change on the fortnight. The index of the 
prices of primary products in this country rose during this 
period, but that for the United States showed a marked de- 
cline partly due to the fall in linseed. The official indices 
for France and Germany are also slightly lower. 
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1936 . | 
Dec. 30 | 131-3 163-9 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116-3t| 95-4 
1937 
Dec. 29 135-3 | 1642 | 120-5 | 135-8 (143-8 | 97-90 
1938 
Oct. 26/ 116°1 134-9 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 (145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 132-6 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 |143-8 97-7 
Dec. 21 | 113-7 132-4 126-5 175°7 | 115-6 148°7 awe | 97-8 
1939 
an. 4/ 114-7 134-8 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 [144-3 | 98-0 
‘eb. 1 | 113- 132-5 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 132-4 124-1 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 |145-1 | 97-9 
Mar. 1/| 114-0 134-5 127-9 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 |145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 135-3 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 (145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 133-9 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 |144-9 97°8 
. 19) 11455 134-4 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 (145-4 | 97-8 
May 3 116-2 | 134-4 123-4 | 174-8 | 115-9 | 155-5 1146.4 | 97-9 
May 17) 116°0 | 134-7 123-4 | 174-9 | 115-6 | 157-3 (146-2 | 97-9 
May 31) 116°7 | 134-4 125-0 | 174-9 | 114-8 | 156-6 146-5 | 98-0 
une 14 115-4 | 134-4 124-0 | 174-9 | 114-4 | 155-0 146-9 | 98-3 
une 28 | 115°6 | 134-4 122-3 75-0 | 114-3 | 154-8 147-1 98:4 
uly 12 115-6 135-2 120-2 174-9 | 114-8* 154-7*, ... | 98°2* 
| 





* These figures refer to July 8th. t Monthly average. 


Details of the component series of The Economist com- 
plete index are given below: — 


Sept. 18, July6, June 28, July 12, 

(1927 = 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat 64°5 89-1 69-0 68 3 
Other foods ......... 62-2 56:8 62-1 62:8 
Textiles ...cccccccee 43-7 52:8 53-6 53-4 
Minerals ............ 67-4 93-4 91:8 92:3 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 75-4 75°7 75°5 

Complete index 60-4 72:9 69-8 69:8 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 100-3 96:1 96:1 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 63-0 60-4 60:4 


The fall in the prices of cereals and meat was offset by the 
rise in other foods, particularly butter, bacon and cocoa, 
while the advance in minerals was due to the firmer 
tendency of the non-ferrous metals. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL activity is well maintained. persist from the Scandinavian coun- 


The output of coal remains well above 


National Railways. The Joint Consul- 


last year’s level and, although export 
business has declined, the outlook re- 
mains good. The iron and steel industry 
continues to work at high pressure and 
the latest quarterly shipbuilding returns 
disclose a substantial increase in the 
tonnage of merchant shipping com- 
menced during April-June. The 
majority of textile trades remain active, 
and the cotton and wool textile indus- 
tries have a substantial volume of Gov- 
ernment orders on hand. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The market 
in this area remains steady. Durham 
screened steam and coking coals are 


seasonal trade prompt steams are avail- 
able. Sized coals are well taken up but 
smalls continue to offer freely at the 
“controlled” minimum price. Patent 
oven coke is a firm market; inquiries 


tries, where consumers are stocking 
against an emergency. 
* 


Glasgow.— The Scottish trade is 
fully maintaining its improvement. In 
addition to considerable activity in re- 
spect of industrial requirements the 
shipping trade is doing well. Last week’s 
shipments showed quite a substantial in- 
crease, and the total for the year to 
date is now close on 600,000 tons up 
on last year. Some pressure is being 
experienced at present in respect of the 
holidays. The ascertainment figures for 
May show output at 2,741,911 tons, 
against 2,454,625 tons in May last year. 
Proceeds were £2,043,760, against 
£1,870,745, the profit balance being 
£119,069 compared with £118,887. The 
Danish Sugar Works are in the market 
for 20,000 tons of singles for shipment 
from July to September 10th. 


* 

Cardiff.— There has been little 
activity this week. No new orders have 
been placed and disappointment is felt 
tee Je. ee conclusion of the 
negotiations purchase of between 
200,000 and 300,000 tons by the French 


tative Committee appointed under the 
Anglo-French Trade nt of 
December 10, 1938, met in London last 
week, but apparently it dealt chiefly 
with prices and an intimation was given 
by the French representatives that in 
determining the direction of their de- 
mand for foreign coals they had to have 
regard primarily to immediate economic 
considerations affecting the French ex- 
change and internal financial condi- 
tions. 

Production has shown a slight ten- 
dency to contract, and shipments are 
lower than they were in June. In the 
week ended July 9th they totalled 
404,100 tons, compared with 375,659 
tons in the corresponding period last 
year. The available labour supply has 
fallen and an official return shows that 
between June 1, 1938, and June 20, 
1939, 7,916 South Wales miners and 
Officials migrated to other employments. 
Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron and steel mar- 
ket has little Pres- 


sure for all steel materials is intense, 
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TEAM VALLEY OFFERS: 


4 mile from the Estate are the great wharves of Tyne Port. 


6 miles of Estate railway bring the L.N.E.R. main line on 
our East boundary to the very factory door. 


16 miles of wide Estate roads join each factory with the 
Great North Road and other arteries. 


389 haulage firms are available to deliver your goods to 
the national and local markets. 


400 factories can thus be linked to main communications 
without confusion or congestion of traffic. 


£392,000 have been spent to give Team Valley the best 
transport arrangements in the country. 


120 firms representing 54 industries have rented premises 


on the Estate in the last 2} years: 10 have since expanded 
their factories. 


London overnight by rail or road 


TEAM VALLEY 


Team Valley is a 700 acre estate on the out- 
skirts of Newcastle. The Estate Company is 
financed by Government grant, operating 
under commercial control without profit. 
Standard or special factories are rented, com- 
plete in every respect. The Estate is equipped 
with canteens and playing fields for workers, 
restaurants, club, committee rooms, etc., for 
employers and executives. Backed as it is by 





TRADING ESTATE 


the Government schemes for the Special Areas, 
Team Valley Estate can offer its tenants ser- 
vices otherwise unobtainable — from help in 
applying for capital onwards. 

For further information, or for arrangements 
to view the Estate, please write to: H. J. 
Whitehouse, North Eastern Trading Estates 
Limited, Kingsway, Team Valley Estate, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, 11. Tel. : Low Fell 76071. 
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and producers find it difficult to meet 
demand in full. The call for basic and 
acid billets shows no signs of easing, 
and supplies from the Continent do 
little by way of filling the gap between 
supply and demand. Small bars, wire 
rods and strip are in very active re- 
quest, and structural steel requirements 
show further expansion. 

New business in forge and foundry 
iron is restricted, but for hematite there 
is a substantial revival of demand, and 
forward business shows distinct im- 
provement following the price reduc- 
tion. The market in finished iron re- 
mains disappointing, although a slightly 
better inquiry exists for marked bars 

The scrap market maintains its 
strength. Heavy iron-free basic steel is 
in very short supply, and users find it 
very difficult to satisfy their full needs. 
Imported material is instantly taken up. 
Foundry heavy cast iron at around 80s. 
per ton finds some buyers, and there is 
a good call for cast-iron borings at 
about 35s. per ton delivered. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The outstanding 
feature is the import of semi-finished 
steel from the Continent and of scrap 
from America, a further large cargo of 
the latter having just arrived. 

The production of basic pig iron is 
well maintained but is all reserved for 
use in the adjoining steelworks. 

Steel makers continue to fulfil Gov- 
ernment orders, but there is a slight ex- 
pansion in general business both for 
semi-finished and manufactured steel. 
Local steel makers have booked a share 
of the orders for steel rails given out 
by South African railways. 

The Cleveland foundry pig iron trade 
expands slowly but the price remains at 
the official figure of 99s. per ton de- 
livered locally for No. 3 quality. East 
Coast hematite continues in rather 
better demand at the price which came 
into force on July Ist, namely, 115s. 6d. 
per ton for No. 1 grade delivered in 
the North-East area. 

Good Durham blast-furnace coke is 
available at 24s. 3d. per ton at the 
ovens and, although there is no new 
business in foreign ore, imports under 
ald contracts tend to increase. 


* 


Glasgow .— Activity at the steel 
plants is being intensified in an en- 
deavour to dispatch as much material as 
possible before works close down for 
the holidays. The holiday commenced 
on Thursday night and operations will 
be resumed generally on Monday, July 
24th. In some of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, however, the holiday is being 
curtailed, and it appears that work will 
be resumed as early as Wednesday the 
19th in some cases. At the Clydebridge 
Steelworks holidays are being staggered 
this year and plant will be operating 
continuously. Overhaul and repair of 
plant is being undertaken in practically 
every important shop in the district, 
and it is hoped to have plant running 
smoothly by the end of the holidays. 
An exceedingly busy period is expected 
to follow the resumption of work; order 
books in almost every branch are well 
filled and prospects for the autumn are 
particularly bright. 

* 


Cardiff.— Holiday influences are 
affecting production in the tinplate in- 
dustry, and in the week ended July Ist 
the output under the pooling scheme 
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equalled 64.09 per cent. of capacity 
compared with 40.11 per cent. in the 
corresponding period last year. The 
sheet works, however, are exceptionally 
busy, and the latest weekly returns of 
steel production give a total for West 
Wales (Briton Ferry to Llanelly) of 
29,452 tons, and for the whole of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire of over 
60,000 tons. A cargo of 1,500 tons of 
Australian pig iron has been discharged 
at Port Talbot this week, and in the 
course of the next few months about 
35,000 tons are expected from India. 
The rod and wire mills are also fully 
employed. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. 2 


News from Abroad.—In spite of 
the decrease in turnover on inter- 
national steel markets the order books of 
the producers who are largely de- 
pendent on export business are satisfac- 
tory and are regularly supplemented by 
new orders. There is a strong feeling 
among producers that purchases will 
soon regain their previous level, as 
current consumption is sufficient to 
absorb existing stocks and contracts of 
consumers in a reasonable period. 

Semi-products have remained the 
backbone of the trade, and delivery 
times for these products are about 10 to 
12 weeks, against only about six to 
eight weeks for finished steel, apart from 
Certain special products which require 
longer delivery. Producers could, in 
fact, secure substantial additional orders 
for semis, particularly from Japan, if 
they were not anxious to maintain a cer- 
tain equilibrium between their sales of 
semis and of finished products, and 
there is a tendency to restrict the out- 
put of semis pending a revival of the 
requirements for finished steel. Scandi- 
navia and Holland have been in the 
market for fair quantities, and business 
with several South American countries, 
particularly Argentina and Chile, as 
well as with the Near East, has also 
been fairly satisfactory. Thick plates are 
in good demand but are subject to com- 
petition from America, and official 
prices for South Africa have been 
slightly reduced in order to meet this 
competition. Generally, rebates on Car- 
tel prices have shown a further slight 
increase without disturbing the general 
price structure to a material extent. 

The Thin Sheet Comptoir recently 
held a conference in London, and it was 
stated that the mills have orders for 
several months and that price conces- 
sions are very rare. The attempts to 
bring the Swedish tube makers into the 
International Cartel have been aban- 
doned after prolonged negotiations, be- 
cause the Swedes insist on a quota 
which is regarded as too high. The 
Belgian Cast-Iron Convention, compris- 
ing the Belgian, Luxemburg and French 
producers, has been established after the 
difficulties with - outsiders had been 
overcome. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—Inquiry re- 
mains fairly extensive and in some 
quarters quite a useful business has been 
done. Only minor fluctuations have oc- 
curred in raw cotton prices. The United 
States Government has estimated the 
area mg a for the new 
season at 24,943,000 acres, against the 
revised figure for last year of 25,018,000 
acres. The forecast has had practically 
no effect upon prices. It is understood 
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that before the end of the week, M; 
Wallace, the Secretary of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture, will make some 
announcement relating to the e 
subsidy. Opinion as to whether this will 
be variable or fixed is divided. 

In the yarn market there has cop. 
tinued an active demand for coarse 
American ring qualities, but producers 
are heavily sold and early delivery jg 
not easily arranged, On the other hand, 
mule yarns are in plentiful supply. An 
event of importance has been the break- 
down of the price agreement for 
Egyptian carded yarns. 

Manufacturers of cloth who cater for 
the export trade have again reported a 
limited demand and many buyers do 
not seem to be in a position to pay 
Manchester prices. A few more offers 
have been met with for India, with 
occasional sales. Only scattered trans- 
actions have been put through for 
Egypt and West Africa. A little more 
demand has been reported in finishing 
styles for South America and Scandi- 
navia. Purchasing for the home trade 
has been on a fair scale. Government 
Officials responsible for the purchase of 
clothing for the defence forces are 
pressing, to an increasing extent, for 
bigger deliveries. It is urged that the 
Government should lower the standard 
so that some of the idle machinery in 
Lancashire can be used for Government 
materials. 

* 

Defence Orders.— With the grow- 
ing strength of the defence forces, the 
Government requires larger quantities 
of cotton fabrics, and already contracts 
for 24 million yards have been placed 
with Lancashire cotton manufacturers. 
There is, however, a serious shortage of 
denims, which is a heavy drill used 
for army clothing, and at a meeting in 
Manchester this week between manu- 
facturers and Sir Frederick Marquis, 
the honorary adviser to the Government 
on clothing and textile supplies, the 
whole position was discussed and plans 
made for expediting delivery. The 
manufacturers claim that the Govern- 
ment specification for the cloth is far 
too rigid and unless it was altered the 
fabric could not be made by the time 
stipulated, which was November 30th. 
There were also complaints that the 
prices offered by the Government were 
not satisfactory and Sir Frederick 
promised he would go into the matter. 
There are thousands of looms idle 
which could manufacture the particular 
cloths if the specification were altered, 
and it is hoped that the War Office will 
decide in favour of this action. If this 1s 
not done the cloth cannot possibly be 
made by the end of the year. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—The first forecast 
of the acreage under jute for the season 
1939-40, completed on Saturday last, 
created little or no interest in the jute 
market. No one believes that the figures 
are any more correct on this occasion 
than they have been for many years 
past, especially as they indicate a reduc- 
tion in the area of approximately 3 per 
cent. on last year, when all along 4 
larger area has been looked for. Prices 
for raw jute have been so high that there 
has been more chance of growers in- 
creasing their area than otherwise. The 
area this year is given as 3,056,000 
acres, compared with last year’s newly 
revised figures of 3,164,500 acres. In 
September last year, the original figures 

(Continued on page 141) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR THE INDUSTRY 


COMPANY’S POSITION STRENGTHENED 


SUCCESS OF BUFFER POOL SCHEME 


CAPTAIN 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the London Tin 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 

Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C. (the chairman of the 
company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr S. J. Weedon) having read the report of 
the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—With your per- 
mission I will take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) We 
have tried both in the report and the accounts to give you as full 
information as possible, but some explanations may usefully be 
added to them. 

The contingent liabilities noted at the foot of the balance-sheet 
are liabilities to advance £150,000 to Lower Perak Tin Dredging 
—I will deal later with the affairs of this company—and £10,000 
to Tongkah Harbour Tin Dredging. The liability for partly paid 
shares is that of 19s. per share on the 10,000 shares of A. O. 
Nigeria to which I referred last year. 

On the assets side, the most important changes in the portfolio 
are due on the one hand to the purchase of shares and debentures 
in British American Tin Mines and on the other to the writing 
down of investments by £120,000 and to the sale of our holding 
| in Consolidated Tin Smelters. This sale was made to assist 
Consolidated Tin Smelters in finding the necessary block of their 
shares with which to effect the exchange with the Dutch smelting 
company and is therefore evidence rather of a closer co-operation 
between us than of any divergence of interest. Incidentally, the link 
thus formed between the British and Dutch interests is a token of 
international co-operation in a world where such tokens are 
becoming rare. 


BRITISH AMERICAN TIN MINES 


The report touches upon the interesting venture controlled by 
British American Tin Mines, but its results were not available for 
publication at the time when the report was issued to you. Siamese 
Tin Mines, Limited, the operating subsidiary, has an issued capital 
of £500,000, which is all owned by the parent, British American 
Tin Mines. It made a profit during the year 1938 of £59,000 
in round figures, none of which was distributed. Its tin concentrates 
were won from the operation of an ordinary gravity plant from 
which recoveries were low—I might say very low; but a new 
Process, generally called the Cavaet, has been developed and a plant 
has been designed, ordered, and partly erected. It is expected to 
begin work before the end of this year and should greatly improve 
the recoveries. The tailings from the present gravity mill have, of 
course, been stacked for retreatment by this plant. I would also 
remind you that the estimated ore reserves are no less than 60,000 
tons of metallic tin and.that further extensions of the orebody may 
be expected. In short, the enterprise appears to be full of promise 
and we have an important stake in it. 


LOWER PERAK 


1 must now give you some further account of Lower Perak Tin 
Dredging, the whole of the Ordinary share capital of which is 
owned by us. Last year we estimated the cost of the two dredges 
and of bringing them to the face, with, of course, the necessary 
buildings, stores, and spares, at £440,000. Rises in the price 
of material and labour have, however, made it necessary to add 
£60,000 to our original estimate, making it now £500,000. You 
will remember that this sum is being found by the issue of £300,000 
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of debentures, all of which have now been subscribed, and by a 
loan of £200,000 from this corporation; £50,000 has already been 
made available, leaving £150,000 as a contingent liability. ‘The 
No. 1 dredge should start at the end of 1939, and it is hoped 
that the other, on the Pulau Attap area, will start digging before 
the end of our current financial year, that is, before April 30, 1940. 

These will be events of great importance to this company and 
will mark the end of a long effort to bring this asset into 
bearing, though the effect on our distributable revenue will not be 
immediate. 

You may remark that our investment in the company is lower 
by £8,244. This was the loss incurred during its last financial 
year, and it has accordingly been written off out of our own 
revenues. 


THE INVESTMENTS 


I have referred at previous meetings to the percentage of our 
assets which produced no revenue. For various reasons a strict 
comparison, with last year’s figure would be misleading, but no 
estimate of the potential earning capacity of this corporation can 
be made unless I go much more fully into the subject. The figures 
are striking, and, I believe, will reassure you about the future. I 
am going to ignore actual payment of dividends and make my first 
category that of companies which are themselves now earning 
revenue; this, I believe, will give you the true comparison; 82.04 per 
cent., or a sum of £2,839,864, is invested in such companies. This 
amount includes about £300,000 which we were able to place in this 
class for the first time during the last year. This leaves in the 
other category about 18 per cent., or £621,811. Of this sum no 
less than £391,740, or little short of two-thirds, is represented by our 
investment in Lower Perak Tin Dredging, and, as I have already 
told you, we expect this asset to become live during the current 
year. Furthermore, £150,000, or something under a quarter, repre- 
sents our holding in Anglo-Oriental and General Investment Trust, 
a management company which has deposited all its cash with the 
London Tin Corporation and which cannot, therefore, be expected 
to trade at any substantial profit. 

I promised you last year that we should spare no efforts to 
reduce the percentage of assets earning no revenue and from the 
above you can judge that great changes for the better in our 
potential earning capacity are taking place. Naturally, some part 
of your funds should be and will be locked up in developing assets, 
but with skilful management we should be able to be sufficiently 
enterprising without impairing our earnings or sacrificing our present 
dividends for the sake of our heirs. 

I must also refer shortly to Berjuntai Tin Dredging. This 
company is now operating successfully, although it unfortunately 
began working at a period when quotas were at their lowest. Its 
first results confirm our belief in its future. 

Our holdings in gold shares represent 6.1 per cent. of our total 
investments. The developments both in New Goldfields of Venezuela 
and Konongo have been exceptionally good. Both are now paying 
dividends and have a bright future. Improving returns have been 
made by Tano Gold Dredging. 


THE CASH POSITION 


Lastly, our cash has fallen from £483,642 to £310,126, which 
is largely accounted for by the increase in loans to subsidiaries 
from £63,000 to £181,000. 

The moneys disbursed in dividends are, of course, largely replaced 
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by incoming dividends, but it seems probable that we may have 
to borrow on a small scale during 1939-1940. This need cause 
you no misgivings, since we do not permit any subsidiary company 
to borrow from any third party, and therefore the total commit- 
ments of the corporation and all its contingent liabilities are brought 
to light in the balance-sheet. 

The profit and loss account calls for little comment. Administra- 
tive expenses are up by about £2,500, which is chiefly due to the 
reduced income of the Anglo-Oriental and General Investment Trust. 
Dividends on investments have fallen by about £72,000; £120,000 
has been written off investments and £44,000 of this has come out 
of the carry forward; £62,069 has been provided by the special 
dividend referred to in the report. This sum had been kept 
in the Anglo-Oriental and General Investment Trust, Limited, 
against just the contingency which has arisen this year. 

To sum up, the year has not been a good one for the tin industry. 
Our own position has, however, strengthened; many hitherto unpro- 
ductive assets are coming shortly into bearing and our portfolio 
is in a very excellent state. 

I must, however, again warn you that companies such as this, 
which derive a large part of their income from holdings in operat- 
ing companies, do not immediately feel to the full either a rise 
or a fall in the profits of the underlying companies. There is in 
fact a lag, which is to some extent shortened by the payment of 
interim dividends—the general practice in the tin mining industry. 

I now turn to more general subjects. 


NIGERIA 


During last year the two Nigerian producers in which we are 
so largely interested, Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria and London 
Nigerian Tin Mines, were successfully amalgamated. I need not 
recapitulate the reasons which appeared to make this step desirable; 
reasons, I may say, which were endorsed without one dissentient 
voice by the shareholders of both companies. We have an immense 
stake in Nigeria and I had long planned to make a visit there in 
early October of last year and to gain a closer touch with conditions 
on the plateau. Unfortunately, the crisis of September intervened, 
but I am still hopeful of being able to make a short trip there 
this year. A. O. Nigeria, under the management of Major Boyes, 
has served the companies well, and our thanks are due to him 
and his staff for their unremitting efforts. 


MALAYA 


In Malaya, the re-equipment programme is nearing completion. 
During the year one new dredge and five reconstructed dredges 
came into operation. It is a great tribute to Anglo-Oriental Malaya 
that in every case they are operating successfully and with a truly 
remarkable absence of the mechanical and other troubles which 
usually attend the starting up of any new plant in any industry. 
When the programme is finally completed, the equipment of this 
group will be second to none. Whilst I wish once again to give 
unstinted praise to the staff of Anglo-Oriental Malaya for their 
work, I cannot let the occasion pass without telling you how much 
you owe to Mr Henggeler; his plans were laid with great fore- 
sight and pursued with energy—an energy with which he has 
imbued every member of the organisation. He is not only one of 
the foremost engineers in this industry but a great leader of men. 

Anglo-Malayan Development has continued its prospecting 
campaign and has proved one excellent property, which will 
shortly be sold. The company will be in a strong financial position 
and has promising work in hand. 

I wish next to refer to the activities of the central research 
department at Rawang. As I told you previously, its first task 
was to ascertain whether important losses were made in the recovery 
of tin concentrates and, if so, to segregate these losses to various 
points in the flow sheet. This has now been successfully done, and 
a mass of detailed information has been collected. This confirms 
the prediction that considerable losses of tin take place, and we 
are now able to say with some certainty what they are in various 
types of ground under present operating conditions. A few months 
ago the department entered on the second phase of its researches: 
it is mow conducting experiments in various ways to improve 
the recovery and is designing apparatus which will be tested 
out on the spot. I am bold enough to say that I believe the 
results will eventually repay the cost of the research many times 
over. 

Lastly, we are taking some trouble to train younger men so that 
they may take their place in the organisation. We have endowed 
two scholarships at the Royal School of Mines and we hope that 
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candidates can be found who after this general training will be 
prepared to devote themselves to alluvial mining. 


THE TIN INDUSTRY 


I propose to conclude this speech with a short review of the 
tin industry. 

The expected revival in consumption has occurred, and, though 
its effect upon demand was delayed by drafts upon consumers 
stocks, there is now little or no “ gearing” between consumption 
and buying. 

During the whole period since our last meeting the Buffer Stock 
was collecting the tin due to it under the scheme, and since 
November the price of tin has remained obstinately between the 
limits laid down. Now the initial stages of such a scheme are 
the most difficult: the only weapon in existence was that against 
a rise in prices above £230, and the Buffer Stock organisation 
had no cash with which to arrest a fall. It was therefore clearly 
impossible for the International Tin Committee to run great risks 
in the rate of quota which it permitted. The initial stages have 
now passed, the upper limit has been reached, and presumably the 
Buffer Stock has begun to liquidate its holding. 

Later on it will be possible no doubt for the International Tin 
Committee to bring quotas closer to the statistical estimates of 
consumption, in the certainty that, if they have miscalculated—and 
miscalculate they must because they have to estimate the future 
—the price structure can be protected until the appropriate quota 
again secures an equilibrium. 

It must be distressing to its critics to know that the scheme 
is so far successful, and that their gloomy prophecies have not 
come true. 

Moreover, I make so bold as to say that the executive of the 
Buffer Stock has secured the goodwill and co-operation of the 
market, and it is easy to understate the value of the London Metal 
Exchange to the producers and smelters of tin. While we, as 
producers, must naturally aim at the control of our own affairs, and 
the conservation of our resources of ore, which are by no means 
unlimited, we must try at the same time to assist the market, to 
keep it as free as is consistent with these aims, and to see that 
its position as the arbiter of world prices is not impaired. 


TWO POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 


I will close by referring to two popular misconceptions which 
are sedulously propagated by the opponents of restriction. The 
first is that Malaya would be better without restriction at all, and 
is sacrificing her strong position as a low cost producer for the 
benefit of the less fortunate. Now whatever might be the short-term 
results of free competition, the long-term could only be disastrous. 
In jungle warfare, it is not enough to have only the weapon of 
low costs; it is also necessary to have much larger ore reserves 
than your competitor. Otherwise a country like Malaya would 
perhaps find itself one of the two or three surviving producers, but 
with reserves insufficient to exploit its Pyrrhic victory. 

The other error is that, by producing slightly in excess of 
consumption, you can secure stability at a slightly lower price. 
In fact, no given price-level can be attained unless producers 
are willing to trim their production exactly to demand. To over- 
produce even 500 tons per month is to have prices at the mercy 
of others. 

Before concluding my speech I must regretfully tell you that 
Mr de Trafford has retired from the board. We were anxious 
that he should undertake the chairmanship of Tavoy Tin Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, which was only temporarily held by Mr 
Spens, and Mr de Trafford accepted the position. He felt, however, 
that he could not devote so large a proportion of his time to the 
tin industry as would be involved by holding both directorships. 
I am sure it would be your wish to thank Mr de Trafford for his 
help during the difficult times through which we have passed. 
Mr Burgess has been nominated by the directors to the vacancy 
and you will be asked later on to confirm his appointment. 

Our thanks are again due to the staff of the head office for the 
efficient way in which they have handled the business of the 
corporation during the past year. 

The directors’ report and accounts were unanimously adopted and 
the dividend of 4 per cent. was confirmed. 

The retiring directors were re-elected. 

The appointment of Mr G. F. A. Burgess was confirmed, and 
the auditors were reappointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors. 
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NYASALAND RAILWAYS, LIMITED 


MARINE SERVICE ON LAKE NYASA 


AGREEMENT WITH CROWN AGENTS 


SUGGESTED CO-OPERATION 


WITH THE RHODESIAS 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


MR W. M. CODRINGTON’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of Nyasaland Railways, Limited, was 
held, on the 13th instant, at the registered offices, 3 Thames House, 
Queen Street Place, E.C. 

The chairman, Mr W. M. Codrington, M.C., presided. The state- 
ment by the chairman, from which the following is extracted, had 
been circulated to shareholders before the meeting:—Since _our 
Jast general meeting we have had to mourn the loss of Mr Libert 
Oury, O.B.E., who died last May. Mr Oury had been a director 
of the company since its inception, and of the Shire Highlands 
Railway, Nyasaland, Limited, since January, 1913. The British 
possessions in East Africa owe much to his far-seeing enterprise, 
both in opening up the Port of Beira and in pursuing, in the face of 
every discouragement, the policy of improving communications with 
the interior, particularly by the construction of the Central Africa 
Railway, the Trans-Zambesia Railway and the Zambesi Bridge. 
Your company has lost an able administrator and your directors a 
colleague on whose wise judgment they had learned to rely. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that his son, Mr Vivian L. Oury, has 
succeeded him as London manager of the Mocambique Company 
and as chairman of the Trans-Zambesia Railway Company; and it is 
with very real pleasure that we have elected him to a seat on our 
board. Mr Vivian Oury has visited Nyasaland, where he has other 
interests, several times in recent years, and his knowledge of local 
conditions will be of great value to the company. In common with 
everyone else who knew him and appreciated his work for Nyasa- 
land, we learned with very real regret of the death of Sir Harold 
Kittermaster, who had been Governor since 1934. The memory of 
his devotion, and his absolute sense of fairness, will long be treasured 
by all classes in the Protectorate. In his place we welcome Sir 
Donald Mackenzie-Kennedy, K.C.M.G., who was appointed 
Governor early this year. We wish him all success and happiness 
during his Governorship. 


PURCHASE FROM GOVERNMENT 


I am glad to be able to report to you that we have signed the 
agreement with the Crown Agents for the Colonies (acting on behalf 
of the Government of Nyasaland) under which we are to operate the 
marine service on Lake Nyasa. ‘This provides that your company 
shall take over the craft and other assets previously operated by the 
Government, and shall provide a service to connect our lake terminus 
with all ports on the Lake, including those in Tanganyika. In order 
to finance the purchase by your company of Government assets, pay 
for the acquisition of the motor cargo boat “‘ Mpasa,” a motor tug, 
and for an additional passenger carrying vessel necessary to replace 
the 42-year-old s.s. “ Guendolen,” the Government agree to sub- 
scribe for a maximum of £70,000 of a new class of debenture, which 
we shall call “ C ” debentures, to be issued by your company. These 
debentures will have a first charge on all the assets of the Lake Ser- 
vice and its nett earnings, and a charge ranking after the existing 
debenture stocks on the surplus earnings of the company. 

To enable us to implement this part of the agreement we are calling 
a meeting of the “A” debenture holders in order to seek their con- 
sent to the issue of these “‘C” debentures. We shall at the same 
time ask their sanction for increasing from £1,784,000 to £2,025,000 
the authorised amount of the Bridge Debenture stock which, as you 
know, is held by the Nyasaland Government and has a charge on 
the corresponding debentures issued by our subsidiary, the Central 
Africa Railway Company, Limited, and the income bonds of the 
Trans-Zambesia Railway Company, Limited. 


SIR ROBERT BELL’S REPORT 


_ During the year the Finance Commissioner, Sir Robert Bell, pub- 
lished his Report (a document, with appendices, of some 350 pages), 
which contained an admirable survey of the whole history and admini- 


stration of the country. He made various recommendations, none of 
which, so far as I am aware, has yet been carried out, owing no 
doubt to the fact that a Royal Commission had meanwhile been 
appointed to inquire into the relations between Nyasaland and 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

It is of interest to note that he recommended that the liabilities of 
Nyasaland arising from the various improvements affecting its com- 
munications, such as, for instance, the Zambesi Bridge, should be 
taken over by the Imperial Government; and he also urged the 
advisability of converting the Government guaranteed 6 per cent. 
debentures of the Trans-Zambesia Railway Company, Limited, to 
debentures carrying a lower rate of interest. This measure, which 
has been urged on the Government by unofficial bodies for many 
years, would by itself save the Nyasaland Government a considerable 
sum of money. 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Meanwhile, the Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Bledi- 
sloe, was appointed to consider what form of closer co-operation or 
association between Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was desirable and feasible. The Commission made an 
extended tour of the territories concerned, in the course of which 
we were glad to have the privilege of carrying them over the whole 
of our system. They heard evidence from representatives of every 
possible interest, and they, too, have produced a report and appen- 
dices of some 280 pages, in which every aspect of life in the respec- 
tive territories seems to have been reviewed. So far as our railways 
are concerned they confirm and extend the recommendations of Sir 
Robert Bell in regard to the transfer to the Imperial Government of 
the financial liabilities of the Nyasaland Government in respect of 
railway communications. 

The Commission recommend that it might be advisable to re- 
define the functions of the existing Government directors or to adopt 
an arrangement similar to that which they have suggested elsewhere 
in the case of Rhodesia Railways, Limited, namely, that directors 
should be appointed to the board by a body “ of an informed and 
impartial character.” The Commission never consulted us on this 
matter and were doubtless ignorant of the fact that the composition 
of this board and the powers of its directors are strictly defined in 
the contracts between the Company and the Government which 
formed the basis of its constitution, and which cannot be altered 
except by mutual consent. 


QUESTION OF AMALGAMATION 


On the general questions submitted to them the Commission as 
a whole, while regarding the immediate amalgamation of the three 
territories as inadvisable, recommended, though without any apparent 
enthusiasm, that “the amalgamation of these two territories might 
well be effected without delay.” Though it is possible that some 
economy, and perhaps some increase in efficiency, might be obtained 
from the amalgamation of some of the technical services of the 
Governments of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, I cannot fore- 
see that complete amalgamation of the two Governments and the 
termination of Nyasaland’s separate existence would result in any 
appreciable benefit to any section of the community or in any in- 
tensification of its economic development, on which the welfare of 
all classes ultimately depends. 

The Commission furnished no estimate of the amount of money 
which might be saved by the adoption of their recommendation; but 
I doubt very much whether it would in practice amount to a sum 
sufficiently great either to afford sensible relief in taxation or 
provide increased resources of any consequence for development or 
social services. Against this possible, but perhaps relatively unim- 
portant, saving must be set two grave disadvantages; in the first 
place the task before the Government of Nyasaland is sufficiently 
complex to demand, in the opinion of many interested in the country, 
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the services of a Governor and an adequate staff able to receive 
direct from the Secretary of State for the Colonies instructions on 
matters of policy. 

Elsewhere in their Report the Commissioners hint at the neces- 
sity for speeding up the machinery by which colonial policy is 
executed. So far as Nyasaland is concerned (and it is with this 
aspect alone that I am, dealing) nothing but increased delay could 
result from its incorporation as a Province in Northern Rhodesia, 
under a Provincial Commissioner who could only obtain his instruc- 
tions from the Colonial Office via Lusaka, even though authority at 
Lusaka were yielded by a super-governor endowed with higher 
powers and greater latitude than are now entrusted to the occupant 
of Zomba. 


THE BRITISH COMMUNITY 


Secondly, the Commission in their Report refer to the relatively 
small numbers of the British community in Nyasaland and to their 
lack of political experience. At the same time, they emphasise the 
importance of the functions which would be attributed to the Legis- 
lative Council of the combined territories. For many years members 
of the unofficial community in Nyasaland, all of whom are actively 
engaged in their own businesses, have given a great deal of their 
time and attention to assisting the Government, whether as members 
of the Legislative Council or of other bodies appointed to assist in 
the task of administration. 

If amalgamation were carried out such services would have to be 
rendered hundreds of miles away at Lusaka, where the Nyasaland 
representatives would form but a small minority of any representa- 
tive body. Moreover, even if Government were to give them free 
transport by air, the tax on their valuable time would, I am sure, 
strain the spirit of generous public service which has always been 
manifested in the past. 


PREVIOUS INQUIRIES 


What fate has ultimately in store for the territory which we serve 
is thus for the moment unknown. Since the war Nyasaland has 
formed the subject of inquiries by the Ormsby-Gore Commission, 
the Hilton Young Commission on Closer Union, General Hammond, 
Major Newcombe and Mr E. P. Carter, the Finance Commission of 
last year and now the Royal Commission. In addition, there have 
been local inquiries such as the Committee on Emigrant Labour and 
the Commission now investigating the tobacco industry. Their 
Reports constitute a complete bibliography. There can be no aspect 
of human activity which has not been reported on either by 
“experts” or by “independent minds”! The legislator in search 
of a policy cannot plead lack of information out of which to forge it. 

It would seem, therefore, that the era of inquiry, which has now 
lasted some score of years, must soon give place to an era of decision, 
and that the Imperial Parliament must soon be called on to delineate 
a policy which shall govern the future of these possessions of the 
British Crown in Central Africa. They will do so in an atmosphere 
which has been changed by a greater realisation of the Imperial 
responsibilities of the Government at home; by an increasing know- 
ledge of the achievements of some other Powers in the field of colonial 
administration in which this country used to consider itself without 
rival; and at a time when yet other nations are only too eager to 
obtain an opportunity to demonstrate their fitness to administer native 
territories. 


RELATIONS WITH PARLIAMENT 3 


Before seeking to change the administrative divisions of the British 
possessions, it is more important that the Imperial Government 
should concentrate on the fundamental relationship between Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, on whom the ultimate responsibility must rest, 
and the Administration overseas. For some years now this country 
has asked only that each Crown Colony should balance its own 
Budget and not bother the Central Government. 

Strictness of financial control does not, however, necessarily ensure 
enterprise or progress in local administrations; nor have the resultant 
economic and political conditions been such as to offer to British 
capital attractions superior to those offered in undeveloped lands 
under other flags. Though the present systems may have given us 
an Empire run on the cheap, there are many who think that the 
results, whether in Africa or in other parts of the world, leave much 
to be desired when considered in the light of present-day conceptions 
of the responsibilities of Empire. It is thus with a mixture of 
concern and hope that I look forward to the future of the territory 
which this company serves. 

The report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1938, 
were adopted unanimously. 

Mr Norman B. Dickson, O.B.E., M.1.C.E., and Mr Vivian L. 
Oury, the retiring directors, were re-elected, and Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company were re-appointed auditors of the 
company, 
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POWELL DUFFRYN ASSOCIATED 
COLLIERIES, LIMITED 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 
WELSH ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, Limited, was held, on the 11th inst., in London. 

Mr Edmund L. Hann, the chairman, dealt in detail with the 
company’s accounts, and stated that the profit showed a reduction 
of approximately £85,000. In view of the general state of the coal 
trade during the year, the profits spoke well for the ability of the 
company to withstand the vagaries of the trade. 

The present improvement in the export position was not yet 
sufficient to ensure the regular working of the collieries. Much of 
the trouble would disappear if important buyers would place their 
orders regularly with this country. 

French imports of British coal in 1938 were 2,710,000 tons less 
than in 1937. First Germany and now Belgium had been allowed 
to threaten Great Britain as the principal supplier, though strategic 
considerations alone might have suggested a different policy. The 
Polish share of the French market was also rapidly rising. 

Coal exports to South America had been well maintained, and 
had improved recently. 


INTERNATIONAL COAL CARTEL 


It was to be regretted that political complications had nullified the 
advantageous provisional arrangement made between Great Britain 
and Germany in regard to an International Cartel Agreement. 

While the cost gf production per ton of coal disposable com- 
mercially for South Wales for the three months ending January, 
1936, was 14s. 10.75d., in the three months ending January, 1939, 
it had risen to 18s. 8.16d. Further, the profit per ton in the South 
Wales coalfield in 1938 was 4.89d., compared with a profit per 
ton of 1s. 4.01d. for Great Britain as a whole. The prices obtainable 
in the export market were clearly not sufficient to enable the export- 
ing districts to carry the additional burdens which were continually 
being thrust upon the industry as a whole. 

The country must either restrict legislation or subsidise its export 
coal trade to offset the extra costs imposed by legislation. In the 
Bill now before Parliament, for example, it was proposed that 
damage done by subsidence should be chargeable, not only for the 
future but also retrospectively, to the colliery owner, even though by 
the terms of his lease he was absolved from such claims. 

With reference to the “ Square Deal” campaign, the Transport 
Advisory Committee proposed that a number of safeguards on which 
the coal trade had been built up should be removed. The country 
generally might be prepared to pay more for its transport but export 
coal must not be called upon to contribute. 

The Chairman said that the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Safety in Mines recommended a simplification of the Mining Code, 
and it was hoped that Parliament would legislate on these lines. 

The Commission also recommended a large increase in the number 
of Inspectors, but care must be taken to avoid the appointment of 
so many Inspectors that the colliery manager was unable to carry 
out the main duties of managing his pit. Real progress could best 
be made by a radical simplification of the Mining Code and 4 
system of education of youths. 

The installation of two new washeries at Naval and Lewis Merthyr 
Collieries had been completed, and a new screening plant and 
washery for Albion Colliery had been ordered. 

The increased demand for PhernoD smokeless coal justified the 
confidence that it was the highest grade fuel for the heating appli- 
ances marketed to-day. Phurnacite, the new carbonised fuel, had 
become so rapidly popular that it had not been possible to meet the 
demand. A new plant was on order. 


COAL COMMISSION MEMORANDUM ON AMALGAMATIONS 


In connection with the memorandum recently issued by the Coal 
Commission on the subject of amalgamations, the Chairman stated 
that the history of the company showed that it had to a substantial 
extent anticipated the objects of Part Two of the Coal Act, 1938. 
The present time did not, however, appear to be in all respects 
suitable for the continuance of the policy of amalgamation, and, 80 
far as the company was concerned, shareholders could discount any 
rumours they might have heard of negotiations in progress for 
further amalgamations. 

The directors’ report and the accounts were adopted, and the 
dividends recommended were duly declared. 

The annual general meetings of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Company, Limited, and Welsh Associated Collieries, Limited, were 
subsequently held; the reports and accounts were adopted and divi- 
dends duly declared. 
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ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


POSITION OF TEA, RUBBER AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
MR W. H. DAUKES’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 
19 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Mr W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said:—Ladies and gentlemen, the results of the 
year 1938 have unfortunately proved to be much as I predicted in my 
speech at our last annual general meeting. The profit in our Java 
balance sheet, before providing depreciation, was F.3,173,000, which, 
at F.8.90 to the £, the average rate for the year, represents £356,592. 
This compares with £661,713 for 1937. In 1937 we set aside 
£194,746 for depreciation and writings-off; for 1938 the figure has 
been reduced to £118,046. Our appropriations for this purpose have 
been on such a generous scale in the past that your board consider 
that the smaller provision now made is ample. 

After including interest received and deducting London expendi- 
ture, the balance of profit amounts to £198,622; adding the carry- 
forward from 1937, £66,855, there remains £265,477 to be dealt 
with. The directors have placed £33,000 to tax reserve, which will 
also cover the liability under N.D.C., have added £25,000 to general 
reserve and propose to pay a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 
5 per cent. for the year, leaving, £57,477 to be carried forward to the 
next accounts. The consolidated balance sheet shows the strong 
liquid position of the company, gilt-edged investments and cash repre- 
senting approximately £680,000. 


TEA 


The number of our tea estates remains at the same figure as last 
year, 21. The area at December 31st last was 26,867 acres, of 
which practically the whole were in production. The condition of 
the estates throughout the year has been satisfactory. 

Our standard production for 1938 was 18,371,000 lbs., and our 
export allowance under restriction 11,239,400 Ibs. Bought leaf 
amounting to 405,650 lbs. was manufactured in our factories and 
686,488 Ibs. of export licences were purchased. The standard pro- 
duction represents an average yield of 682 Ibs. per acre for the 
mature area, and the production for the year, 12,732,258 lbs., repre- 
sents an average yield of 474 lbs. The gross profit on tea fell from 
F.2,114,000 to F.1,675,000, which is accounted for by a slight 
increase in the cost of production from 6.43d. to 6.50d. per Ib. and 
a reduction in the selling price from 10.79d. to 10.07d. per Ib. net. 

As far as it is possible to foresee the trend of the tea market 
during the current year, prices appear to be steady at about the same 
level as last year. To prevent too heavy a rise in stocks, the Inter- 
national Tea Committee reduced the export quota for the current 
regulation year by 24 per cent., so that it now stands at 90 per cent. 
of standard. As a matter of fact, deliveries from bond have been 
on a very satisfactory scale in this country since the commencement 
of the year, and the statistical position at the present time is a strong 
one, though these deliveries do not necessarily connote consumption. 
At the end of January, when they were at their highest peak, United 
Kingdom stocks amounted to 252 million pounds, against 227 million 
pounds at the corresponding date in the previous year. At the end 
of May, however, according to the latest Board of Trade figures, 
the stock had fallen to 168,308,000 lbs., compared with 162,841,000 
Ibs. at the end of May last year. 


RUBBER 


Our 16 rubber estates at December 31st last had a total planted 
area of 36,378 acres, of which 25,468 acres were in production and 
10,910 immature. In the eleven years since we commenced our 
rejuvenation programme, 14,600 acres have been uprooted and re- 
planted. In 1938, 2,640 acres were thus dealt with and for the cur- 
rent year it is proposed to replant a further 1,750 acres. The capital 
cost of our rubber stands now in our books at £24 7s. 8d. per acre, 
a figure which I am sure you will agree is a highly satisfactory one 
when it is remembered that this includes a large area planted with 
modern clones and seedlings. 

Our standard production for last year was 17,979,684 lIbs., the 
amount exportable averaged 49 per cent., giving us a quota of 
8,810,045 Ibs., in addition to which we purchased 1,167,533 lbs. of 
licences so that we were able to ship a total of 9,977,578 Ibs. The 
Production from all our estates throughout the year was 9,308,353 
Ibs., so that we drew to some extent on our carry-forward from the 


previous year, which meant that we had a somewhat reduced quan- 
tity in stock at the end of 1938. This was in accordance with the 
policy of the board, who considered the carry-forward at the end 
of 1937, although within the permissible amount, to be somewhat 
larger than desirable. As in the previous year, the carry-forward, 
which can only be shipped against the following year’s licences, 
has been valued at prime cost, that is, the cost of tapping, manu- 
facture and transport. 


COFFEE AND CINCHONA 


Once again coffee has proved a severe disappointment, the 
market throughout the year remaining practically lifeless. Not only 
did the price remain low but unfavourable weather during the 
blossoming period of 1937 was responsible for a reduced crop. The 
total crop amounted to 13,630 cwts., the net selling price was 
19s. 10d., compared with 23s. 9d. per cwt. for 1937. The result 
was a loss of F.263,000, against a loss of just under F.200,000 for 
the previous year. 

Rejuvenations in recent years have taken place to the extent of 
359 acres in 1936, 125 acres in 1937 and 191 acres last year. The 
improving yields as a result of replanting should enable us in the 
future to bring costs down to an economic level at which we should 
be able to hold our own, even on depressed markets, and derive 
a satisfactory profit if and when the market takes the long-hoped-for 
upward turn. 

The cinchona profit dropped from F.250,000 to F.153,000, which 
was not caused by any material fluctuation in cost and selling price 
but is mainly accounted for by the fact that the board decided 
to write down the valuation of the large stock which has accumulated 
in Java to a figure which represents the cost of harvesting, manufac- 
ture and transport. 

During the year 1938, 403,257 kilos of kina bark were harvested, 
against which we were able to make deliveries amounting to 388,291 
kilos. This brings our stock of bark in Java to approximately 
850,000 kilos, against a stock ten years ago of 260,000 kilos, whilst 
at the same time the sulphate content of the bark has risen from 
just over 64 per cent. to over 84 per cent. There is, however, a 
hope now, that, if the demand for quinine keeps constant over the 
next few years, our deliveries may be heavier than our harvesting, 
so causing a welcome reduction on our stock. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


After dealing with rice, sisal, tapioca and other products, and 
stating that the engineering department had continued throughout 
1938 to be as active as ever, he concluded by saying: As six 
months of the new year have always gone by the time our annual 
meeting is held, it makes it easier to review the prospects for the 
current year. As a matter of fact, it cannot be said that there is 
any marked indication of any substantial change. 

As regards tea, with the 24 per cent. cut in the international 
quota which will be effective for nine months of our financial year, 
production will be somewhat smaller than in the previous year; 
on the other hand, there is no indication that selling price will vary 
to any great extent. The average export quota for rubber is un- 
likely to be greater and may even be slightly less. The average 
monthly selling price so far this year has been substantially higher 
than that of last year, but this is offset by the fact that this 
year we have not the satisfactory forward sale of last year. 

Unless, therefore, the price advances substantially during the 
latter half of this year, which, in my opinion, is unlikely, the 
results from rubber also look like being fairly similar to those of 
the previous year. The sisal market, if anything, has shown a 
slightly weaker tendency; on the other hand, after the early months 
of the year, tapioca has shown some recovery. Therefore, as regards 
our four main products, I do not at the moment see the likelihood 
of any material change from the conditions of last year. 

For any real improvement it would be necessary to have an im- 
proved price and a much larger export quota of rubber, and an 
advance in the price both of sisal and tapioca. All these, in my 
opinion, depend firstly upon a period of settled political conditions 
which should in turn be followed by much increased commercial 
activity, bringing with it as its natural concomitant a general advance 
in commodity prices. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOLD MINES OF KALGOORLIE, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 
INCREASED DISTRIBUTION FOR THE YEAR 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, 
Limited, was held on the 11th instant at 20, Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr P. E. Marmion (the chairman) said: You will, I am sure, 
have been pleased to observe the large increase in revenue from gold 
proceeds, £221,473, compared with £139,513 for the previous year, 
an advance of 59 per cent. Net profit increased also by almost 
60 per cent. from £56,210 to £89,663 and, if you approve the divi- 
dend of 6d. per share which we now recommend, the total distribu- 
tion for the year will be 104d. against 6d. for the previous year, an 
improvement of 75 per cent. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS FROM NEW MILL 


These satisfactory results in a large measure reflect the benefits 
from the full year’s operation of the new mill—a large increase in 
throughput, a welcome gain in metallurgical efficiency and a sub- 
stantial reduction in working costs, all very material factors in the 
well-being of your company. As a result of improvements in our 
system of ore passes and locomotive haulage and of other savings, 
the cost of mining and raising ore was reduced by 2s. 11d. per ton, 
from 14s. 9d. to 11s. 10d., whilst the cost of treatment in the new 
mill averaged 11s. 1d. per ton, a reduction of Sd. below the corres- 
ponding figure for the last 5 months of the preceding year when the 
mill first came into operation. These reductions were effected in 
spite of statutory wage increases that added rather more than 7d. 
per ton to our costs, while, owing to a change in our costing system, 
the expenditure on stope preparation, amounting to approximately 
1s. 2d. per ton, is now included in mining costs. 

In the Iron Duke lease particular interest has centred on the 
development of the ore shoots in the lower levels in the vicinity 
of the boundary between our property and that of North Kalgurli 
(1912) whose valuable co-operation has been of great assistance to 
us. The important feature of these ore shoots is that they occur 
in a wide sedimentary and fragmental margin of the calc-schist 
closely associated with folding and subsequent fracturing, and 
this encourages the hope that similar types of ore bodies might 
occur in the extensive unexplored area of marginal calc-schist in 
our leases. 

What is believed to be the upward continuation of the Lower 
Hinchcliffe shoot was intersected above No. 10 level in a drill hole, 
the core of which assayed 118 dwts. for a length of 91 inches. 


ORE RESERVES 


The principal work done in the Oroya South Group of leases 
was in connection with the valuation of the ore left in the Australia 
East lease between the surface and No. 3 level in the orebody which 
includes Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 lenses. A thorough investigation by 
diamond drilling, crosscutting and sampling has shown that there 
remains in the walls and pillars in the old workings a large quantity, 
estimated at 322,000 tons, of 44 dwt. ore, together with some 80,000 
tons of fill, principally tailings, with a value of approximately 2,000 
dwts. per ton. Including the fill which must be mined with the 
ore, this represents an addition of 330,000 tons to our reserves, 
72,000 tons having been included ‘n former estimates. The bulk of 
this tonnage can be mined by opencut methods at low cost, and with 
gold at its present price, and assuming that there is no material 
increase in the cost of labour and stores, it is estimated that a satis- 
factory profit can be made on a throughput of 12,000 tons a month, 
of which approximately one-third will consist of this lower grade 
material. The necessary plant has been ordered and we should be 
milling at the increased rate by about November next. 

The estimate of proved and probable ore reserves at the close 
of the year under review is 670,000 tons averaging 5.2 dwt. per ton, 
including 66,000 tons of broken ore in the stopes. These figures 
compare with 338,100 tons averaging 6.6 dwts. per ton at the close 
of the previous year. I am pleased to advise a marked improvement 
in recovery from the mill since the early days of its operation. 

Summing up the year’s results very briefly, I would say that 
developments were fully up to our expectations in quantity and 
quality of ore revealed and that increased throughput, reduced oper- 
ating costs and improved metallurgical efficiency each contributed 
to the material advance in profits and rate of dividend. The pro- 
gramme of expansion on which we have embarked promises still 
further to contribute to the economy of our operations and we are 
thus encouraged to regard the future with confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the conversion of the 
shares into stock approved. 
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TRUSTEES CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 10 PER CENT. 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the Trustees Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at Winchester House. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman of the corporation), in the 
course of his speech, said: —It is not surprising, in view of the fall 
of some 5 per cent. during the twelve months in the market quota- 
tion of investments generally, that the slender margin of a year ago 
on valuation of our investments has entirely disappeared. The de- 
preciation, however, is only marginal, and is considerably less than 
the balance of £72,808 proposed to be carried forward on the revenue 
account, and represents but a small percentage on the balance-sheet 
figure of £3,205,833. Moreover, on the basis of the balance sheet 
before you and the relevant valuation, our capital and our reserves of 
over £500,000 are shown to be intact. 


On the basis of book figures, nearly 49 per cent. of our invest- 
ments are at home, while nearly 174 per cent. are in the British 
dominions and dependencies. Thus, two-thirds of our total port- 
folio is invested under the British flag. 

Interest and dividends, after provision for income tax and N.D.C., 
amount to £149,395, compared with £162,923, a decrease of 
£13,528. Just over £3,000 of this decrease was due to additional 
taxation borne, or to be borne, by the corporation. Notwithstanding 
taxation deductions at a higher rate, our income from interest and 
dividends, at £149,395, was some £700 more than in 1937. 

Your management were not slow in realising that air-raid pre- 
cautions would entail heavy additional responsibilities, and have 
adapted part of the sub-ground floor premises at Winchester House 
as a permanent air-raid shelter, with fully equipped decontamination 
and first-aid stations. 


With regard to the outlook, allowing for the time lag experienced 
by investment trusts incidental to the nature of their revenue, I am 
afraid we must reconcile ourselves to the prospect of some further 
diminution of total revenue from home investments. 

We propose a final dividend of 7 per cent., less income tax, again 
making the dividend on the ordinary stock 10 per cent. for the year, 
which in all circumstances must be considered satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


EASTWOODS CEMENT, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 12} PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods Cement, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at River Plate House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.E.E. (the chair- 
man) said: —Investments in industrial concerns included their hold- 
ings in Eastwoods Humber Cement, whose works at South Ferriby 
were now in full production and supplied the whole of the Admiralty 
requirements for the reconstruction of the oil installation at Rosyth, 
with a preliminary order for 75,000 tons. Production and sales of 
Eastwoods Lewes Cement continued at a satisfactory level. The 
three cement works of the Eastwoods group now functioning in the 
North, the South and the Midlands had a total productive capacity 
of 265,000 tons, which was capable of interchange between works as 
required, thus providing a measure of elasticity greater than ever 
before. There was a net profit of £28,505, compared with £27,363 
for 1938, and with net earnings at 144 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital, the dividend was well earned, and the distribution maintained 
at 124 per cent. 

The most serious item on the production side was again the sub- 
stantial rise in fuel costs, which applied to coal used for burning and 
power raising. The control imposed by the marketing schemes had 
considerably restricted the manufacturers’ choice of supply, and they 
were glad to note the result of the recent appeal. 

Referring to the quota scheme, the chairman said they had long 
advocated it, provided a satisfactory forward policy could be evolved, 
coupled with suitable safeguards for the interests of smaller makers. 
The alternative would again have been over-production and all the 
evils of price confusion should any recession in sales occur following 
the present international tension. 

The future outlook continued to be favourable. The population 
of the country was becoming more and more cement-minded and 
fresh uses for the product were being found every day. Any falling 
off of the tonnage for defence works, A.R.P. and aerodrome con- 
struction should be replaced by immediate resumption of work on 
the roads and public schemes held in suspense ending completion 
of the re-armament. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THISTLE - ETNA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 8 PER CENT. 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Thistle-Etna Gold 
Mines, Limited, was held on the 11th instant at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.1E., C.S.I. (the chairman), after 
expressing regret at the death of Mr E. B. Ridsdel in April last, 
said that the balance from mine working account was £21,380, after 
charging £16,000 for development. The balance carried down was 
£18,130 and they recommended a dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, 
leaving £9,668 to be carried forward. 

The total footage of development completed during the year was 
9,487, compared with 8,809 in the previous year. The payable 
footage, 1,523, compared unfavourably with the previous year’s 
figure of 2,788, but the average value was higher at 13.5 dwt. over 
19 in., as against 10.1 dwt. over 20 in. Development operations 
had been adversely affected by extensive dislocation of the reef due 
to the intrusion of umexpected dykes, the consequence being 
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that the greater part of the development work during the past 
year had been dead work, absolutely necessary, but immediately 
unproductive. 

Considering the amount of dead work done, it was not altogether 
unsatisfactory that the ore reserves had increased from 66,100 tons 
to 73,350 tons, though the average value was rather lower. During 
the year the total recovery was 9,156 fine ounces of gold, as against 
7,068, and silver recovered amounted to 7,161 oz., against 5,087. 
All-in working costs in Rhodesia were 14s. 3.589d., a reduction of 
just under 2s. per ton milled. Mr Prior, the resident engineer, 
called attention to the high percentage extraction in the plant and 
the satisfactory running time in the mill. 

Although the past year had been in some respects disappointing, 
he thought that they might be reasonably confident that they had 
now surmounted the worst of the difficulties attributable to the exten- 
sive dislocation of the reef and might look forward in the coming 
year to a considerable increase in their ore reserves. ‘They were 
only waiting for that result to proceed with the programme of 
installing five more stamps, for which the foundations were aiready 
complete. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Continued from page 134) 


issued in July of 3,156,000 acres were 
revised to 3,047,100 acres. Weather con- 
ditions for the jute crop have been very 
satisfactory and a good yield of excel- 
lent fibre is expected. Private estimates 
give the outturn at around 12 million 
bales 


The Indian jute mills are likely to 
curtail their production during this 
season from July 31st by sealing up 
20 per cent. of their hessian looms and 
74 per cent. of their sacking looms, 
which will mean a reduction in con- 
sumption of raw jute from about 
5,600,000 bales as at present to 
5,000,000 bales, while exports will 
probably be round about 4,000,000 
bales. The total needs of the world will 
therefore be about nine million bales, 
so that there should be a good surplus 
to replenish stocks which have been 
seriously depleted in recent seasons. 

The market has ruled firm for a time, 
but has lately become easier again, with 
sellers of Daisee-2/3 at £21 per ton 
for October-November shipment, full 
group, and Tossa-2/3 at £22 10s., with 
fours at £21; Lightnings are quoted 
at from £24 per ton and Hearts at 
£22 5s., August-September. 

Yarns are quiet at 2s. 8d. for com- 
mon 8-lb. cops and 2s. 9d. for 8-lb. 
spools for near delivery and 2s. 5d. and 
2s. 6d. for October-December. Cloth has 
improved a little, with prices quoted 
at 34d. for 10-oz. and 2d. for 8-oz., 
while Calcutta goods have fluctuated 
slightly. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


On Thursday wheat prices in Liverpool 
dropped below 3s. 8d. per cental, thus 
breaking the low record of 3s. 8d. per 
cental reached during the financial 
Crisis of 1931. 

The general trend of the prices of 
Primary products was slightly down- 
wards both in this country and in the 
United States. Moody’s index of the 
Prices of sensitive commodities in the 
United States fell from 143.2 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100) to 141.3 during the 
week ended last Wednesday. 

Apart from the fall in wheat, sugar 
drifted downwards. The 


prices were firm early in the week, but 
declined on Wednesday. Other non- 
ferrous metals were steady. 


Metals 


Copper.— After rising to £43 3s. 9d. 
per ton, standard cash reacted and 
closed 1s. 3d. lower on the week at 
£42 13s. 9d. per ton on Wednesday. 
The market was influenced by higher 
domestic sales in the United States 
where the price was raised to 10.25 
cents per Ib. last week. The outlook for 
the European market depends largely 
upon American developments. 

* 


Tin. — The cash price for tin at 
£229 15s. per ton and the backwarda- 
tion at £5 5s. were unchanged on the 
week, though the latter had shown some 
fluctuation. The market is now largely 
dependent upon the Buffer Pool, which 
appears willing to sell at the present 
price. As the pool will probably be 
able to sell a substantial part of its 
stocks within the next two months, an 
increase in the export quota for the 
third quarter is expected in some circles. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—-Spelter closed 
unchanged at £14 2s. 6d. per ton, while 
lead advanced by Is, 3d. to £14 13s. 9d. 
per ton. The demand for the two metals 
was very small this week, but sellers are 
not willing to liquidate freely at present 
prices and the markets are fairly strong. 
There has been no news of progress to- 
wards the formation of an international 
zinc cartel, which seems to have been 
postponed until the autumn. 


Grains 


THE markets in wheat were again de- 
pressed and they derived no comfort 
from the official Canadian report of the 
condition of the spring crop in that 
country. On the basis of the official 
report, the spring crop is expected to 
be between 420-450 million bushels, 
compared with 330 million bushels har- 
vested last year. The official estimates 
of the winter and spring crops of the 
United States were in line with expecta- 
tions, the total yield being estimated at 
7164 million bushels, a reduction of 
some 250 million bushels from last 
year’s crop. There has been a decline in 
the prices of Plate and South African 
maize and the trend of barley prices 
has also been easier. 





Other Foods 


Provisions. — Beef prices have 
shown a slight rise, but quotations for 
mutton and lamb showed little change. 
The market in butter was firm and 
prices higher, but there was little change 
in cheese. Following last week’s im- 
provement, bacon prices showed little 
change. 

* 

Colonial Produce.—The market in 
tea has been under the influence of re- 
ports that an important firm has en- 
countered difficulties; their probable 
effect on the market is discussed on 
page 131. The prices of raw and refined 
sugar were marked down. The market 
in coffee was rather slow. 

* 

Fruit and Vegetables .— Business on 
the London markets was quite active 
and, considering the larger supplies now 
coming forward, prices have been well 
maintained, The rush of the strawberry 
season is now over and other soft fruits 
are attracting more attention. Among 
vegetables, heavy supplies of tomatoes, 
cucumbers and lettuce have tended to 
bring down prices 


Miscellaneous Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— Shipments of 
Indian linseed to replenish stocks have 
been quite good and prices rallied 
slightly and are steady. Plate seed prices 
are lower in sympathy with wheat, but 
demand is small. New crop is now on 
the market at about £11 10s. per ton 
for January-February loading. Ship- 
ments from Argentina last week were 
large and the exportable surplus is ex- 
pected to be further reduced before 
America’s crop is available to crushers. 
The United States crop has suffered 
from blight, but a much larger supply 
than last season is still confidently ex- 
pected. Egyptian cottonseed prices have 
declined again to a new low level. Trade 
in linseed oil is fair, though it is also 
cheaper than a week ago. 

* 


Rubber.— The market in rubber 
has been dull and featureless. The 
volume of business has been small and 
prices have shown a slightly easier ten- 
dency. There is still no information 
concerning the manner in which the 
Anglo-American rubber-cotton barter 
deal is to be carried out and the market 
is anxious for the position to be 
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PRODUCTION 
RYE 

U.S.S.R. 





MINERALS 1936-31 


SHARE or WORLD 
PRODUCTION ()) 
MANGANESE 
1936 
U.S.S.R. 























_— POTATOES CHROME ORE 
' ' 1936 
re 
: 1936 
a 
; WHEAT GOLD {Estates 
a ee a * o PETROLEUM 
rk Pe 
\ 
i 
q : BARLEY (est#) Ursan Popucation 
Eat oF REGIONS COAL 1997 
a C As at 1926 


GB increase 1926-1939 


July 15, 1939 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the eight days ended July 8, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £17,118,000, 
against ordinary iture of £30,558, 
jssues of £6,750, under Defence 
Loans Acts, and £262,000 issued to Si 
Funds. Thus, including 
allocations but excluding issues from de- 
fence loans, the deficit accrued since April 1 
last is £152,323,000, against £119,062,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


1Ape. 1 9 da 
ys 8 days 
938 | Hee a oe 


Ge 15,129) 6,104| 4,883 
260; 370 


Revenue 


ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax . 
Sur-ta ..cccocccccscoscce 
Estate, etc., Duties ... 









Stamps _....00es seeeeeesee | 4,830 4,480) 100) 100 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... | 1,990 5, 300; 750 
Other Inland Rev, ... 170-270 60 20 





——_ 


2,853 | 55,769| 9,684) 8,263 
59,569 67,554 5 $951) 6,031 
040 1,090 


Total Inland Rev. ... 


Customs 
BEcis®  .ccccecccensvessoe 


TS Canon: ant 












Mot seeeeeeee 4, 387 
P.O. Nee Re Rescipo) ove oer 1,514 Dr. ee _ 
Receipts trom 
LOaMS .....ccecceseeeeee | 1,495) 1,403) 1,130) 1,047 
Misc. receipts .....0006 | 1,629, 1,531 374, 373 
Total Ordinary Rev, ey 161174; 18,476) 17,118 | 






Se.r-BaL. REVENUS 
P.O. and Broadcasting 20,530 21 3036) 






















1,350} 1,300 | 


Total ....ccccccecseeses [170893 e220) 19,826 19,826} 18,418 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure r. 1, ‘Apr. 1 
1938, 1939, 2 P Aave |S avs 
inh July 8, 
9, July 8, J 
Be aly | 
OrpDINARY EXPENDITURE 
7 N om Debt . 
ot Nati +. | 86,122) 790) 1 061 — 
Payts. to N, Ireland ... | 1,880 port O85 
Other Consol, Fund | 
Services . Fete eseoreceee 1,177) 2,939, 585 2,347 
Total . 











Supply S:rvices......... 
Ditto, plus loans* ...44 


Total Ord. Expend, 
Stra 
'~ BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
re and Broadcasting 


Seer eeeeereesooese 


220055 21 ,794 Vy 935 





267674/311695, "32,726! 30,558 
21,500) 


20,530) 21,036 | 3,350) 1,300 1,300 


Total 332731) 34,076 34,076) 31,858 31,858 


8 DAYS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 

oe ne oe 

59,083 Bh of Ene. Ady. 37300 
230 gt «- 600 


At. Shipping... 27 
Ang.-Turk. Arms 


i 


59,311 


89,179 91,640 10,931! 12,623 | 
178495 241555 21,794 24,685 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

















The te issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to July 8, 1939, are shown 
below :— 

, (£ thousands) 
Padinery Bop, .-, 3 SS Ord. Rev. ......... 161,174 
Issues under Def. Soe sen. 174,205 
Ln. Acts ...... 21,500 | Less— 
Inc. in balances 383 | Sinking fds. 1,801 
Net borrowing ... 172,404 
333,578 333,578 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
sensu Ways and 
tees Means 
Advances Total Floate 
Date Float-| “in 
Bank | ing | "3 
| Ten- Tap | Public of Debt | 
der ae oe | 

i938 | ahs Lao, vee 
suey 9 | 573-0;298-3, 43:2) ... | 914-5 341-5 

i 
Mar, 18 os-o1500- | 41-8 | ... | 903- 5 547-5 

7 366-0/502-2| 43-4 |“. | 911-6! 545-6 

~ 31} 892-4* | 27-9] . | 920-3) “ 
Apr. 8 | 387-0|510-8| 34-4| 2... | 932-2) 545-2 

» 15 | 394-0/511 7| 35-4} ... | 941-2) 547-2 

» 22 | 402-0/498-0/ 30-1 | 1... | 939-1) 537-1 

» 29 | 409-0 | 498-7) 50-8 958-5) 549-5 
May 6 | 419-9/513- 0| 42:1 | 4:5 | 978-6 555-1 

» 13 | 429-0/510-2/ 44-6 | ... | 983-8) 554-8 

» 20 | 439-0|506-2/ 43-8)... | $89°9) 550-0 

» 27 |449-0/505-6| 44:7 ... | 999-3) 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0 | 535-3) 41-1 | ... |1035-4) 576-4 

» 10 |464-0/539-3| 43-1 | <.. |1046-4) 582-4 

i) ae 469-0 | 541. 9! 43-9 | 0-5 1055-3) 585-8 

» 24 | 479-0| 540-4) 45-7 | ... |1065-1) 586-1 

» 30| 993-0* | 45-7 | 37-5 '1076- 2! * 
July 8 | 489-0 563-0' 45-3 |... |1097-3 608-3 


* Ow'ng to inequalities berween _ Treasury bill 

ts and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 

1s im: ible to separate tender and tap issues or to 
te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Per 


Cent. 
Average |Allotted 





Date of 
Rate at 
Tender | Appli r >. 
| Applied % mini- 
Offered) “PP N°! Attotted oe 
| Rate 
1938 | | s. 3 
July a 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 10 5-43) 40 
19 
. 17} 40°0 73°8 40°0 {10 1°32; 42 
9) 24| 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 [14 7-44) 73 
» 31} 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 (25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6) 35:0 58-0 32-0 |26 2:83) 44 
» 14] 30-0 51-3 30-0 (31 2°37) 50 
» 21 | 30-0 66-0 30-0 |26 10-35; 26 
» 28 | 30:0 | 63-5 | 30-0 (24 3-67) 31 
May 5/| 30:0 | 60°7 | 30:0 [15 11:77) 37 
» 12) 30-0 58-3 30:0 {13 4-61) 40 
» 19 | 30:0 | 608 | 30-0 |13 3-63, 2 
» 26] 4)9°0 | 58:3 | 40-0 113 1-91) 74 
June 2); 45:0 64:0 45-0 13 1-65) 73 
» 9 | 45-0 | 66°8 | 45-0 14 5-23) 65 
» 16} 59:0 | 70-1 5)°0 16 7°81! 60 
» 23) 50°0 | 607 | 59:0 (14 6°51) 77 
» 30] 523°0 | 66-6 | 47-0 117 0-00, 58 
July 7 | 40-0 | 63:3 | 37:0 (16 8-32 44 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there - no Monday maturities. When 
normal leng 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 


i na those paid for each Tuesday, which are 


bills. 

On July 7th applications at £99 15s. 94. per 
cent. for bilis to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of toliowing week 
were accepted as to about 44 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at (o> 1 153. 4 - epee to be paid for 

on Saturday were accepted in full. £35-0 millions 
of Treasury bilis are being offered on July 14th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 
Sales in Number | Price 
-five weeks to: 
une 25, 1938 ......... 16,450,784 12,338,084 
une 24, 1939 ....... .. | 15,446,631 | 11,584,936 
to: 
1938 ......04- 552,935 41 
es i. 1939 .....065- 3or190 +a 
une 24, 1939 ......,.. 551,209 413,407 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 12th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 
In circultn. 507,929,406 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 

partment. 38,487,559 Other Sects.. 


Silver Coin . 


£ 
11,015,100 


288,113,750 
162,121 
709,029 


| Amt. of Fid. 


Issue ....... 300,000,000 
Gold Coin & 


Bullion (at 246,416,965 


48s.6d. per ———__—_ 
546,416,965 


-__ 1 
546,416,965 oz. fine) ... 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 
Come bsatiee 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 100,441,164 
Ricanewnds 3,451,480 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 29, 524,134 | Discs., etc.. 9,232,975 

Ot her Deps. : moet Securities 22,610,257 

Bankers .... 87,110,775 aa 

Other Acs. 36,781,952 | 31,843,232 

—————_ || Notes ....... 38,487,559 
123,892,727 | Gold & Silver 

CAO cnrcgues 649,386 

171,421,341 171,421,341 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
“ thousands) 


—-- 








| Compared with 
seattle 
Both Departmenis val 12, | 
939 | Last Last 
Week Year 





COMBINED ceneaee 


Note circulation .. 507,929 + 2,207 + 19,825 











Deposits : Public. 29,524 + 10,223 + 16,305 
Bankers’ 87,111\— 9,366 — 25,894 

Others 36,782 — 779 + 1,292 

| re 
| Total outside liavilities,. | 661,346 + 2,286 + 11,528 
Capital and rest .......... | 18,008+ 19- 10 
COMBINED ASSETS —_— 
Govt. debt and securitiss | 399,570 — 18,388 + 90,048 
Discounts and advances. | 9,233+  444— 1,081 
Other securities ........... 22,772.+  272,+ 2,179 
Silver coin in issue dept. 4 699 





Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department.. 
Proportion ae reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 
(“ proportion”) . | 25°5%'+11°6% 
(6) Gold stocks to de-} 
posits and notes | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 37°4% + 3°4% 30% 


709 — + 
| 247,06¢ + 19,981 — 80,328 








39,137) + 17,773 — 153 
| } 
| | 


+ 1:3% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(4 millions) 


| 1938 1939 





July | June June | June | July 
Pees. |S 


| | | 








Issue Dept. 

Notes in circ. | 488-1! 495-0) 494- 7| 493-0! 507-9 

Notes in bank- | | 
ing dept. ..... 38:3, 31°3) 31°6) 27:4, 38-5 

Gov. debt and 
securities .... | 199-9, 299-1) 299-2) 299-2) 299-1 
Other secs. ... 0-0; 0-0) O11) O-1) 0-2 
Silver coin .... 0-0} 0-8! 0-7} O-7] OF 
ued | 326-4) 226-3; 226:3 226°4 246-4 
ats. per f.oz. | 84: 96, 148: 42 148: a 148-50 148-50 

Deposits: 
Pablic ss... | 13-2) 22° i} 25: 2 15-4| 29-5 
peo } 113: < =. 3) z: 2 _ a oa 
Others ....+-++ 35 “li . ‘8 
Total ....c0000+ | 161° 3 158. 3) 168: i 153°8) 153-4 

| 

' . Secs. 
een | 109- 6 116° 3 112-6) 113-9) 100-4 
Discounts, etc. | 10-3 S 83 $8 9:2 
Other ...-+++++: 20 -6) 23. QO} 25:2) 22:9 22-6 
Total «..c0-ee+es | 140- 5 144- 9) 144-3) 143-6) 132-2 

Banking dept. | | | 

3 ‘8 -? -3} 39 

TESETVE seeeeeees . 3, * ‘| x ‘| x . 1 
“ Proportion” | 24:2, 20-0, 20:3) 18-3) 25-5 
Reserve ratiot.. | 50-4 35:0] 34-7 34-9| 37-4 
Governmem deo :s £11,015,1003; <apiua 


14,553,000. + Gold stocks in both depart: nents to 
ie and notes in circulation. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of 
Greece appeared in The Economist of May 6th 
Egypt, of June 24th; Estonia, South Africa a 
Federal Reserve Reporting Members, of July 1st ; 
Argentina, Australia, Bulgaria, Danzig, k, 
International Settlements, Java, 
Portugal and Sweden, of July 8th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


72 U-S.F-R. BANKs ans | July | | June | “July | y) july 
RESOURCES 5, 6, 13, 

Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 1939 | 1939 j 1939 

and due from Treas. 10,635) 13,421 13,535, 13,605 

11,046 13,806 13,861 13. 3,966 


Denmar 
Jugoslavia, 


Total cash reserves...... 401| 376 4 53 
Total bills discounted... | 9, 3 5 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 1] 1 1) 1 
Total billsonhand......| 10, 4  - 
Industrial advances ... 16) 12 12 13 
Total US. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,551) 2,535 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,590 2,580) 2,568) 2,553 
Total resources ........- | 14,396 17,274 17,130 17,341 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,134 4,438 4,543) 4,523 
gregate of excess mr. | | | | 
“2 res. over reqts. 3,150, 4,260 4 ae) 4,450 


Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 8,273 10,101 10,151 10,350 
Govt. deposits 62 928 820 791 


Total deposits..........-. | 9, 273) 11, 743 11,649 11,778 
Cap. paid in and eee) 309) 311, 312 
Total liabilities ......... 4,396) 17, 274 17,130) 17,341 


Reserve to deps. and | 

ED ois cncnctes 182-4% 85: 3% 85: 6% |85°7% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 

TREASURY pee | 

RESOUR 

Monetary oudens stock ... | 12,979) 16,027 mS 16,174 
Treasury and Nat. | 

CULTERCY .......00e00008 276 2,868. 2,880) 2,885 


LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation.. anne 6, ss 7,100| 7,041 
_ 2,943! 3, 498. _3, od 7 3,343 





Treasury cash and de- 
__Posits with F.R. Bks. | 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 





July | June July ; July 

14, | 15, | 6 | 13 

| 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
Totaigoldreserves .. 4569. ees: S6e- 8 6563-8 
Total bills discounted... | 7 1-4 1-2 
Bills bt. a. - 0-2 0:2 1 
Total U.S 780-1) 721.9| 753-11 747-3 


fj tienda 787-4, 725-6 757-6 751-6 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve eaneeens | 3921- 65405: 35488 - 65591- 3 
Reserve to deps. and 

F.R. notes ............ weneee 186" 7% 90: "8% 90° ):7%'90- 6% 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Jaly | Te June | June in 


wn 2933, 92266 1939 932 
Goud Si 5,808 2,266 92,266 


con to sine without 
interest: (a) general 3,200 10,000 10,000) 10,000 


(6) provisional ...... 40, 134, a 20,577; 20,577 
aking bonds, 
inking —— Dept. ret 5,470 5,470) 5,470 
Other assets .........-.. 7 
i LiasiLities sot oe 
otes in circulation ... |101 121287 122611) hee 
Deposits : ee coos 3,226 5,5 
v. ° 


592 5,188) 
«es | 12,309 17, 721 16,721) 15 
Orher lia’vilities......... 2,940 3,288 72i| 523 
Gold to sight liabilities 47-6% 63-7% 63-8% 64°1% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 271, milligrams. 


REICHSBANK* 

Million Reichsmarks 
July sone | | June | July 
As 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold & for. currencies | 76°6 76:5 76:7 76-6 
Bills a 1d cheques ...... 5838 -8 7176-3 8159-07778-8 
Token money ......... 169-1) 153-2, 129- 7| 133-4 
Renten bank notes ... | 14-6 22-8 
AGVANCES .....ccccsee.es 43-1) 34-1) 47-81 57-3 
Secs.: for note cover | g4¢.2) 921-2 929-5) 925-0 
enkiet ‘2 273-6| 272-9 
Other assets ........-..- 1/1389-9 


1123- Td 21514- 


bo 
at is 
— 


Notes in circulation .. }6195-8'8191- 98731: 2 

ily nm ing liabs... oo. by oh pe -4 986-7 
Uuner liab.iities ......... 400-4) 406-7 
Cover of notecirculatn. [1- 735 ,10-93 93%, ‘oe aes 





* Form of return has been altered, from 
June 23, 1939. - 


ome. 
Gold 
Silver and ot 
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BANK OF CANADA.—Million $’s 


June | May | June | ia 
ee Be Be 

Reserve, of senses 213- | : / 
in and bullion | 181-7) 205-6) 205-7) 205-7 
nT ae 7 159: , 160-0 
Note circulation ...... 154-0, 166-2) 165-0) 164-6 
: Dom. Govt. | 20-7) 24:2) 36-2) 28-8 
ye oo 138-8) 205-4 200-9| 203-1 
Reserves to notes end ale | < 
~ deposit liabilities ... '57-4% 59-7% 61+8% 61:3% 

BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
June | 


May ; June | June 
, | 3b | 23 | 30, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620-5 1128-21128: 2'1128- 2 
Foreign correspondents |2081- 3123: 8|2230-2 2251-7 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 42:8 87:7) 87-8) 82-9 
Inl. bills and home loans | 1562: 7 1293. 0.1272: 1/1243-7 
Finnish & foreign bonds| 412-1) 632-5) 636°5, 636-3 





LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |2104-8'2226-22155- 12199- 8 
Sight deposits : Govt. | 140- 7; 67-6) 109: 0 90:2 

Other [1096-3 959-41106-1 1088-4 


Cover to sight liabs. ... '74-1% '87-5% 88-9% 88-9% 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 
1 June | May | | June | _ 
30, 31, | 23, 
Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve. 
nee $41) 124- 1 124-1 124- 


1 
| 94-9 93-9) 93- 
i Cn ke ee 
9) 
7 


1 

6 

4 
Advances to Treasury : 

9 

2 


June 


30, 
1939 





3:9 95- 95: 
=o a 802-1) 884: 


205°5, 191-6, =! 178 - 
= “ 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
and 


t Of which pengé 28 millions short term. 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
July | June | June | June 
> ! 23, 30, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
444 444 iia4aitié44 





ous coin and b 
UPC! COIN... ses eeee . 636, 665) 687) 696 
aaaneee abroad...... one al on oa p 
terling securities ...... 
SECUTILICS.......c0e0eeee 323, 373 


+374 «(374 
Investments ..... aide + a 2 73 

1,702 | (1,745) 1,750 
73) 103, 97, «+ «96 


LIABILITIES 
Btease in Gleam, India 
wee | 179) 116) M47) 157 


urmMa........ jnipenees 
a. 


Deposits: 








sanehe 169 138 
Gold and Pes S lso - 
liabilities ........... . '54°8%'50 @ 50°0% 49 19 -5% 49 93% 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
— May | May | June 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 19 
Gold ...esecessseseeseeeee | 3120) 310-7] 310-7/1310°7 
ited pilin qnonbesonabanbte 293: 9 a; 7 oe al’aence 
ASCOUNTS ........ neous 340-1 
Public departments ... 727-0) 718-5 696-4 
Cuhes deh evenente o58-0| oa0-1] one eae 
Notes in circulation 781-3| 836-8] 856- a 874-5 
512-8) 453-€| 444-3) 463-0 


Other credit accounts .. 968 °6'1350 +2]1322- *5.1193-9 


+ 434-1 million rials. 
(Bused ca London price 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 





June | May | June { June 

1938 1939 1939 1389 
Coin & bali : Gold oa "a2 501-3; 501-3 
Spec.for.exch. fund... | -.. | 300-0) 300-01 300-4 
Discounts and advances | 488-0 449-0) 461-4) 447-3 
nm: bonds ... [1201-9'1510-2)1474-911572-9 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 100-7) 198-4) 190-3) 189-7 
Notes issued seecesseceee |LBO1- ert sass: *6'2129-4 
Deposits : 361- 506-9) 537-2 
Other ...... 121- 3 Yoa-3| 190-31 iio. 4 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA. 
Million lei 


é 
Hi 
a 


Peeeeesesocoss 


if 
gf 
li 


F 
e 
B 
; 


f 
iM 


Peer eeeeeensoee 


SD 


July 15, 1939 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
July |) June] June | July” 


26, 3 
19s 1939 | 1939 | 493 
77-59) 92-84 92-84) — 





Silver Coin ............00+ 13-89) 11-80) 11-79) 1 
Foreign currency ...... | 39° 18) 39-95| 30.05 43.97 
Treas. notes change} 9-66 9-78) oan tea 
-term bills........ | 51-05) 52: 33 52-87| 52-99 
LIABILITIES _—o 
Notes in 60-68) 84- 51, 83-68) 81-83 


& cs. |137- 
currnt. accs, 66 138 -56 133- 17/133. 
65-26 71:49) 75-16 75-04 


ee 


BANK OF A Million litas 





SP eee eee eeeneseeesee 


LIABILITIES 


eran aa BANK 
Million florins 


July | June | July | July” 
1, 2, 0, 


l , 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
GOld  ...cccccececsceseceee |1480°7/1199-8/1155-6)1129-5 
Si Seeceeeeceoreeseeeses 19-9 19 7 1 21 ‘0 21 6 
—— y= GUGo cccsecse 33 ¥ 8:2) 10-1 
oreign bills ...........- . ; 2:3} 2:3 
Loans ad 


vances 
326°2)| 207-0) 222-5) 222-7 


932: a: 5/1045 -4/1025-0 
164°8 38-2 | 34:4) 38:3 
761-6 405-6! 351-9! 343-6 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s_ 
July | 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold ......0000000 esscseee | 2°80) 2-80, 2°80 2°80 
Sterling exchange ...... : 
Advances to State ...... 
Investments .......e000: 2 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes ..........0002. | 13° 
Demand liabs.: State | 2: 
Banks and others ... 7: 87 
Reserves to sight liabs. |76-2% 6 29°7% 30-2% 31:3% 


BANK OF NORWAY 











iy ase ge 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


134-0 147-7 120: 1 120°1 
191: I 139-6 131-2) 128-7 


84-7) 68-7 116-4) 116-4 


121-7, 146-4 148-0 148-0 
104-4) 150-4 148-9 150-3 


| 450- 1 474: 8 475:0 


Note in cirulatio iat. 3 193-1) 158-0 158°6 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 
June | May | 


reserve) . 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 


ay | June | June 





515-0. 515-0) 515-0 

127: 6 152-7| 155- " 157°5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... [1137-4 caer fe ak 1 pore 8 

" a oo 83: $6 at 47: 3 as 
GEC. cecccccecces { 
mentees 221°8; 70.4 88-9! 73-8 


NATIONAL a paaauEt 
Million Cz. kr. 









juss a | | June Tyne 


Gold 1933 1,854 


foreign currencies 317 812 
Discounts and advances 3,632 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,947 
Cash vouchers in circ. sias 











Million francs eS 

sy |e aa | 

Assets 1938 | 1939 3, | 939 

el sasnavneveseseavesees 267) “3.2871 2289 

Discount onebe 36-1) 37. 8 

Securities anemone 93-9, 93-8} 93-8 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1511-0/1698-5/1728-7)1711°0 


Other sight liabilities... 1778. 2/1148: 1/1147: D}1141- 3 
N.Be— Equalisation F ad and { assets 
are 538,533,653 ca 
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BANK CLEARINGS 






















LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended —— from 
1938 1939 Change i ,> July La at 13, | July 12, 
t 1939 
Jumber of 

wechion tvs % | 6 6 163 162 

TOWR scssasoae .. |2,738,543'2,479,638) — 12-9) 742,430) 584,771 /18,258, 180 16,309,602 





166,120|— 2-2) 41,899 42,078 1,146, ,421| 1, 110, 131 
305,201\+ 2:2 71,899 82,626) 2,011,039) 2,008,863 


856,228, 709,475 Seren ea en aan a 


t Based on clearings per working day. 


Country ....s0e + | 287,214 





PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 








No. of working 

















days :— 25 26 | % | 6 6 | 161 | 160 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,866 | 9,947 |— 3-0 | 2,673 | 3,549 | 66,408 | 65,280 
3,488 + 5-9 3 1,114 | 22,224 22,812 

6,302 |+17-1 | 1,265 | 1,423 | 34,651 35,852 

3,407 + 2:3} 787) 1,045 | 23,121 | 21,919 

3,862 (+ 5-0| 839 | 1,212 | 27,283 | 27,319 

2,827 |— 1-3| 711 | 848 | 19,379 19,232 
22,917 |— 1-7) 5,425 | 5,891 | 145,772 | 135,223 

MANCHESTER | 35,423 | 38,258 |+ 3-9 | 9,438 | 12,484 | 260,389 258,660 
NEWCASTLE... | 5,945 | 6,412 |+ 37] 1,367 | 1,770 | 42,428 | 41,509 
NOTTINGHAM | 1,916] 1,973 |— 2-0! 516 | °617| 13,943 13,461 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,271 | 4,347 — 2-1| 1,030 | 1,919 | 31,121 29,503 


8,822 | 8,789 | 171,483$ 170,715$ 





+ Based on clearings per working day. $ 27 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
| | 
July 6,| July 7, | July 8, July 10,'July 11,) y 12 uly 13, 
1939 1939” | "she ra 39 " 39 Pes ! 1939” 
o 0 oa | 0 
"tom 2% Sune 50 Ps % % % % % % 
ark ais of 14 dotenkié Sh 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ys bak,’ drafts |11; lly 1g vee MWyg—3q [11y9-34 12; 6-3 
ioe rites “eh nae tells the 7 Gl at 
‘ane ae ee Sig) Te) tg) hg) nng® 
Digcouns Tpsaseny eee 
2 months” ....cecceee [Lig—3q Mig * lig Ig | Uys 1lg 
8 


3 months’ . seeveveeeses “ei ee ie et | a6 iis 1316 


eee 


er ET 1 1 lal | Ip-l 12-1 ig~l 1q-1 12-1 
Deposit all Be | 3 2 Je 4 ie ip i, 
Discount houses at cali 1g 1g lp 19 19 1g lg 


Al NOUCE ....seccseneees 3% 34 34 &% 34 34 34 









Bank Bills 


3 Months | 4 Months [6 Months 





NEW YORK 
nag Living Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
1 
iba? Mags Daaegh agg Jabs Ia 12 


amveavain t F FOF F 


> acceptances r 


ig 


ee 


Aaa AO, ; ee eS 


> > 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 


(Range of the day’s business) 
| | 
July 8, aad 10, | July 11, | July 12, | July 13, 


Par of 


July 7. 
London on | Exch. | “1939” | 1939" |” 1939 | 1939°| 1939 | 1939 
per £ | 
al er a fad ‘4 
New York, $.. ot a 4 | 4° e 4-68- 4-68 |4-68- 
8 | | 683, 685g) 6853 
Montreal, $... | 4+8623/4: 6 14-69- (4:69 (4:687— [4°6834- 4: 6834—- 
3 O12] 6912] 691z/ —93g] 691g | 6914 
Paris, Fr, 124-21 1765¢~, pee 1765¢-_ |1765g~ |1765g~_|1765e- 
13,¢| 1316 13y¢| 131g 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-0Ja 7. 59-3027-53-36 127: 54-56 27-54-56|27- 54-56 27-54-58 
: eo 8815;5- 887—- 887 9— 8815) ¢— 
Milan, L...... . | 92-46 891g 891g 89216) *"g0ig| wo 28 eo 


: 88-971 | 88-975 | 89- ‘O71 
Zurich, Fr. .., 25: 2212 |20-75-78'20-75-78'20- 75-78, \20- 74-7820" 76-78 20- 76-78 


Athens, Dr... 375 540-555) 540-555) 540-555| 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 


Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 8: elie 8-811 8-81- 8-811 (8: Blip | 8-80-82 
. 1p} B21) 8219) 8214 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 {11- 65-68 11- 65-68 11-65-68 11 -65-68)11- 65-68) 11-65-68 
Marks 16312— 63-68 | 63-68 | os-<0 63-68 | 63-68 
| 


68 
Br. India Rup, | 18d. ‘ey 1779-15; 6) 177g—15)6,177g—15)6 |177g—1536 177g 156 
Hong Konz, $/ ft... fAAMio ANG ANG [14g |14Iye— 14 Ne 
15 156) 16 1516 1536! 15ig 


an eal $... | t.. [6lg-Tigl [61g-7igi (61g~71g 6-11", 6-2" | 6-71 
Rio, Mi eccce 15-8994. | © ae pal" oe | 25g* } 25g* | 25y* 








20: iz. 20:17= 20-17- (20-17- 20° 1% (20 20- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11: «54 23 2¢! 23 sd | 20¢ 
17-13h | 17:13h | 17-13h | 17: 13h! 17: ie | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 | 117e(!) | 117e(l) | L7e() | ANT) | AN7e(1) | 117eC%) 
Montevideo, $| 51d. [171 Tla— | 1734 1734- na —_— 
181 ae 7181p) 18341 1854) 1834 
Lima, Sol. . 17-38 ar o 2612- 2612- 25~26() 
274 “27a *27p all eAToll 2712) 
Mexico, Pes, 9-76 | Ung't’d| Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t'd | Ung’ vd 
Manila, Pes.... | +25- — ne ee is 25716- pr. jane, “8 2514-5 4 
hig) 11y6) 16 
Moscow, Rbis. (24: a n4-B1- 124-81- ”'24-81- - [24-81- 24° 813¢- 
J 81% ——BYg S144} ~— S114 8144, BD 


Usance: T.T., Rio de jension, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
ty unit of local currency. Par 8-23lz2 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
pas . | — to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

jal rate is $15 sellers. (h) = ¢ remittance rate for 

meta, o. Rate f for = to the Bank of or account Controller 


of Anglo-Italian 
(6) Other Exchanges 











Par of | 
July7, | July12, | July 13, 
London on Exch. | 1939 =| ©1939 | ~~ 1939 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193°23 2265g-2271g 2265g-22718 22652~22718 
; ; 424% =| 421% 4214* 
Madrid, Pt. ....cccecseseee | 25 22ie{ 42-45) 42°45; 42-45] 
Lisbon, Esc. .....s0000. | 110 110-110i2 | 110-1103, | 110-1105s 
Budapest, Pen. ....e0.-. | 27°82 2354-2414 | 233¢-241g | 2354-2414 
Prague, Ke.  ..ccoseceees | $164!2§ 13612* | 13612* 13612* 
Danzig, oneseesina i. ae 245g-251g | 2455-251g | 245¢-251g 
Warsaw, Zl.........s00000. | 48°38 2459-251g | 245g-251g | 243-251 
PRR LAB. | cccveccsccccces 25-22)2 2434-2534 2434-2534 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Lei............ | 813-8 — a =. 
Istanbul, Pst. .....000+. | 110 { a a 500 
Bonde, Din.. .. | 276-32 205-215 205-215 205-21 
K it, . 48-66 2712-2819 2712-2812 2730-2812 
Sele, Lew... 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Talli E, Kr. 18-159 1754-1854 1734-1834 1734-1854 
Osl hceamene ee 18-159 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 
S Kr, cescoeeee | 18°159 19-35~45 19:35-45 | 19-35-45 
nals. ences — ae | 3 —— —_ 
Alexandria, eeccecces 971e g—8 759-58 
Kobe, Yer ....ccceceseeee | $24°58d. | 1315 6-14hig 13g 14116 } 1315,¢-14hi¢ 
i © siieneinenes 28d. 28-2814 28-281, | 28-2814 
Batavia, F. ......ccceceses 12-11 8-78-82 8-80-82 87912-8112 
Bangkok, Baht ......... $21-82d. 22116-516 22hie-tig | 22he-6 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. Pence per unit of local 
—- i Par, 197+ 10516 — koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
. Cee the Bank of England. (7) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreemeat, 
5 nder Anglo-Torkish Agreement. (/) Oficial. 
LONDON—FORWARD 


ss ae 
Sesion prepertes srelitlie 
July 7, | Tuly 8, ‘July 10, “July 1, | July 12, | July 13, 
Loadon 1939 | 1939 | 1939. 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
i Per £ E Per £ | Per £ Per £ Per £ | Per £ 
} 


os | 
(p) at Gus (2) 

















! 

¢ ( | (p) 

York 1 Month | ft, syrte 173 @), | 1zq—1539 | lo—Sg | Ip-5g 
see He-Hig | Mg-tig 13je-Te | Me-1 | Ne-1 | 1,¢-1he 
2-173 2-173 | 17%g—-154 | 17-154 [Lr 9-116 1 51e-1ig 

) | @®|@o|.@!.@ 

{ 1 Month ete | us hie-ls Tga~S32 lso~a2 tsg~S30 

aris, francs 16 | 18-516 8-16 e216 | le-316 | Ie-sig 
: | Siete | Sie-bie | Prete | Ya-fis | les | he-ue 

Se [ne [eB | ne | 2 

= | 2 ‘ar—+4 r-ig | 8 ar—-4 

Amserdem, 134 | le3a Parl Par-lz_ | Par-lz | Party 
cent. 3-78 39-78 | sont lg—34 | lg—3q Par-14 

2/8/8/4/8/8 

sacar | 68 46 | 46 

ll- 3 | 10-33 19-13 { 10-12 912 7-9 6-8 

lo | @ | | @® | w | w& 

1 Month 31 | 212 athi | | Zola | 3-2 | 312-2 

Geneva, - |e | Sig-3lg  5g-3lg | Slz-3lg 64 
3 7512! 71 Tig-5%2 | Tig-6 | 8-6 | 8lz-6lz | 81-612 

(p) Premium. (d) Discouat 





COTS 


Bterirspee< 


ak ena soe tenastbes 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND 5 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. SILVER 
Week ended July 13, 1939 
NEW YORK Re Se Com ee ee 
Mckee: 4 ede on 
i FRE ANT Dei Bullion | Coin 
uly 7, | July 8 | July 10, | July 11, uly 12, | 
New York on July > J 1939" iy 1939 - 1939 = 939 ! oa 
: | &, 91 
Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | = , 
4672\z9' 4672\39 4672l30! 4672132) 46725z9 86,732 Sa 
4683;6 468316 4683;¢ | 468516 46814 
| 468 lig | 4081, | 468115 | 4681i¢ 4681, on 18,383 | Bo 
. | 2°64ldi¢ 2-641516 2°6415)6 2°641%6 2-65 114,161,644 
. 117-00 116-9912 16-99lg 16-9954 (16-9934 — 
eee | Pe aes (aan pana ta 
veces | 5°261g | 5-261 |5°2614 | 5-264 | 5- 14,274, 
22" 2 U2e lates 8108 8, 8:18 ae 

Am Guilder ... 53-08 53-0819 “101g 53- 101g 
mesa Gi et om 3p S0lp 20-9015 | closed (20-9012 20-90l2 [20-9014 200.204 

Oslo, Ke. .........cccccoee (23°53 [23°53 23-53 23-53 [23-53 a io 

Stockholm, Kr. ......-.- 24:11 24-11 24-11 (24-1112 |24-12 2,780) | 

Athens, Dr. ........0.00-- | 0°85% | 0-857 | 0-857, | 0-8573 | 0-857 10,560 | "459 

Montreal, Can. $_...... 99-750 (99-750 99-780 (99-795 (99-810 2,251 | 

Yokohama, Yen ......... 27-31 = (27-31 (27-31 (27-31 (27-30 oe | 18,033 

Shanghai, $ ...........0++- 113-00 13-00 113-00 13-00 [12-75 27,165; | 

B. Aires, Peso ........-.-- 9-04 29-04 29:04 [29-04 sa encal fiom 

Rio, Milreist (1...0.2.... 5-10 | 5-10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5-00 Total® .......s000s 115,377 wT 8,498 Total® wees | 255,557 | 25,93 

: } j 
Usance: T.T. + Official. * Including other countries. 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts. 
week ended July 9 27 weeks 
ee <— 
AeiBe 38 
gb) G5\34/3 E Se ae 
a § . 3\- Rs. Rs. 
z*|9 a ~1,16,496| 86,87,255| — 9,46,730 
oe Sener, Tone 000) + 1,47,409 2,42, 04,297) +17, 84865 

LMes— | od re = : ae aees  breeee nanan. $e 
i eteatiiscteniad 636, 438 216) 6541 6\12566| 6,999] 19,565) 32,421 +1,93, 89,93, , 
— 628) 507 547] 934 11382 Lope 12646, 7301) 19,947] 32.623 15,37,713| — "27,619. 1,09,37,764 — 2,39,946 

L. & NE (a)— i" t 10 days. 
is | ilo ala etleamlaaad Sel seed Be 

ean 235| 562) 8,209 , 5 , 

Great Western— | . CANADIAN Be 
DUET faccdescacasil 293, 171 101) 272 $68 5,331\5,101| 2,981 13,413 | Seiten thant . Lan ea ded, edd tale ce 
I hsivaieiiad 287| 213 112) 325 612 5,318) 5,386, 3,065 13,769 | Canadian National .. | 27 July 3,248,94 + 299,582 90,930,472) +5,211,533 

Southern— Canadian Pacific...... 2,355, 64,162,000 + 492,000 
SU tilontpenatl 393 58 22 473, 8,202\ 1,643; 831 10,676 Te Seat oC eae er 
IEP itistersencnnds 399 61 24 85 484 8,231/1,642, 871 10,744 4 ces 1 

Total— ee SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
ed 1738 956 545, 1501| 3,239 34685 28141 17,384) 45,525) 80,210 165 
SOOD Snbopetamvaioed 1725) 08) 618) 1726) 3, — pee 28340, oo 80,905 Antofagasta ........... | 27 (July £13,550 + 3,0 351,060; — 85,570 

: | Argentine N.E. ...... | 1 $173,000 + 3, ae a 
(a) ica pe te 10,732; + 217 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS A PCr | A *£78,164,+ 4,901 
(00's canisted) B.A. Central ......... | 52 |June $ seeaeat : 5,293,600, — 610,400 
ee : 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 1 [July plasisa9 } "Hose 
L.M:S. L.N.E.R. om Southern B.A. Western ......... 1 ‘faxes + pv 
_— Central Argentine 1 400 + 423,6 a 
Cumulative Fi ee coe _ *£136,377'+ 26,281 
gures £ £ £ £ Central 142,890 787 . 
ou gene haw 1957 te 2,423 1,812 926 54 - : oLiso4l| ra 156 * os 
second haif 1937 ............ os - = - —— > ose, 134,000 
increase, first haif 1939, . Leopoldina w........... | 27 M1957000) + 256,000 ssi. 10,714 
over first half 1938 ............... + M0 |}+ 7/4 309 /)+ 57 way... | 1 ,900 + 18,200 ve 
over second ha 1958:—= Nitrate a saesosee ~ | 26 S lupe at£5,159,+ 3,013 60,876) - 19951 
1 week to July 9, 1939 ~ + 92 . 62 + 47 + ll nited of Havana ... uly 8 5,939) + 1,762 eee ee. 
Weekly Figures * Converted at average official rate 16-12 to £. _ ¢ Receipts in Argentine 
Av. ted increase, Ist half 1939 | + 4-23 | + 0-26 | +11-88 | + 2-19 pesos. Tf ae 0 Gyevent, ‘official rate, (d ae in Uruguayao 
Latest week compared with 1938....| + 92 | + 62 | + 47 |+ Il currency. 7 connie free rate.” (f) 7 
week compared with average 
SP eadtlivecteae - m@'—~ g6'—~ wl+ 6 





LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 








Gross Receipts, week ended| Aggregate Gross Receipts | 
July 7, 1939 27 weeks Week endi 4 700 
Compa ," (£°000 ending July 8, 1939, before pooling .........c.0s00 300 | + 27, 
"7 ae ° L.P.T.B. 52 weeks to July 8, 1939... | 29,746,200 | + 358,500 
Pass Goods L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks seccce eorceree 7 + 347,000 
| | ee en | — | Tota | LP-TIB. receipts, 52 weeks Co june 25, 1938 occ, | 39,388¢200 | + 657100 
aa receipts, 52 _— to i 26, 1937 Ce 2.73 t ~ 50 
Bor to une, after ooeree ’ 
London Transport amd par to June, 1938, steer pocling 938 .. 923,828 | 4+ 742,250 





MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RI RETURNS 
Reif | Asrmone owe 


1939 | +o - 1939 ’ 
wanenees 











SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
(For Overseas heading, see next column) 


Transit Receipts. | a5 Ij sol _¢hnsool based aebocoal _afs.r00 . 2 = 8 tm -% 


a- 
oe o28 216,08 
Gross | $516,275 — 11,81 gongs “i 
160, 
' 


$ 10 days. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
(See Leading Article on page 104) 


Tasie (A).—RATES OF INTEREST AND DrvipEND 
(Quarter ended June 30, 1939) 





































—_ 
Ordinary | Ra? | nip, 
Group Capital |, | @ 
* | year 
agot 
% % % | % 
Breweries .....++0+5 4:3 4:9 | 15,948,660/16:9 |17-5 
Canals ~~ — 3-9 5-1 333, 1:5 | 2-0 
lectric lighting 
Peomes conenseswanen 4:2 5-3 | 12,794,1 7-11 8-0 
Financial land and 
INVESTMENE.....+000e0e 4°5 4:4 | 46,462,750, 3-6 | 4-3 
GAS.....ccrscccrccsoresers ° 3-8 3-1 | 15,105,077] 5-0 | 6-0 
Hotels and restaurants 4:4 6:0 | 5,851,979) 9-5 |10-9 
Iron, coal and steel ... 4:3 4-6 | 89,202,691) 6:7 | 6-8 
Motor cycle & aviation 4:0 7-1 | 14,683,042)21-1 |11-1 
OR ...-ccccsesenbanee wanes _ 7-7 | 75,655,151'18-9 \22-3 
Rubber .......++ quenbies 6°5 8-6 3-3 | 7-9 
Shipping ........ ecovese 4:9 3-9 7} 2-7 | 3-2 
Shops and stores .....+ 4:4 5:5 8-4 16-9 
"TGR. .<<<scoccseensumnane 4:9 6-0 9-2 |10-9 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones ......+ entaeess _ 5-6 5:6 | 4-8 
Teatiles  .ccsteangsnios . 4:6 3°5 6-4 | 6-0 
Tramway & omnibus 4:8 6°5 9:6 | 9-2 
"THust® accssccsenaseuaaall 4:3 3:8 6:0 | 5-4 
Waterworks ......+0 5-0 2:6 4:2} 3-1 
4:5 6-3 0-5 |12°6 
6-1 7-0 1:7| 9-7 
4:4 5:9 2-2 |13°2 
4:4 6-9 9-4 111-9 
80 4-0 5-7 8-6 | 6-9 
Warehouse & trading 150, 4:0 5-0 0:0 | 2:4 
Miscellaneous .......0. | 9,934,301) 4-4 6:9 9:5 | 9-8 
Total... |174,960,523) 4-5 |358,742,101| 5-8 '643,823,864| 8-9 | 9-4 





* 793 companies. + 805 companies. 


TABLE (B).—Prorits By INDIvipvAL Groups 
(Quarter ended June 30, 1939) 
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Total 
— Division of Total 
o No. Debenture Profits (= 100) 
roup Interest 
Cos. ) 

Previous Latest | Pref. | Ord. To 

year year Div. | Div. | Res. 
iis ——_——- _——-—— 

7) ele i al 
Breweries ...........+« ssseseesees | 18 | 4,418,315) 4,371,855 16-4 | 61-9 | 21°7 
Canals and docks .............. 2 40,569 30,919, 71-0 | 16-3 | 12-7 
Electric lighting and power... | 2,024,726, 2,130,306 18-4 | 43-1 | 38-5 
F investment 58 | 3,904, 3,295,085 30:9 | 51-7 17:4 
Co 10 | 1,155,682} 1,152,710, 16-9 | 66-0 | 17-1 
Hotels and restaurants ......... | 17 | 1,374,800) 1,275,063 47-1 | 43-6 | 9-3 
Iron, coal and steel ............ 54 | 13,211,693} 12,994,689 10-1 | 45-8 | 44-1 
Motor cycle and aviation... 12 | 3,690,984; 3,525,725, 7-0 | 46-4 | 46-6 
GEE Diichecsingadiene eseeseeeeee | 10 | 20,957,482) 19,717,765 11-6 | 72-5 | 15-9 
1,427,055, 2:7 | 66-6 | 30-7 

3,815,147) 11-6 | 23-1 | 65-3 

084,144, 12-3 | 47-8 | 39-9 

2,002,016) 14:9 | 64-8 | 20-3 

3,382,097, 28-6 | 63-3 | 8-1 

2,975,783, 18-1 | 67-4 | 14-5 

1,883,843 13-9 | 37-8 | 48-3 

3.441.351 33-3 | 53-6 | 13-1 

202,031, 13-5 | 66-5 | 20-0 

| 1,126,162, 15-0 | 40-1 | 44-9 

3,551,966 20-6 | 55-6 | 23-8 

Electrical 3,312,999/ 11-1 | 51-6 | 37-3 
i | 3,324,440 34-6 | 44-7 | 20-7 

4 125,012) 28-7 | 60-9 | 10-4 

Warehouse and trading ...... Pe | 27,417; 35,368 17-7 | 42-3 | 40-0 
Miscellaneous ........:...0« ve | 150 | 23,853,237) 22,862,357, 32-2 | 46-9 | 20-9 

Total . 


793 115,521,713 106,035,888 19-6 | 53-6 





26:8 


ene 





BANK BALANCE SHEETS 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


(£000’s) 
June 30, June 30, = J 30, June 30, 
une une une une 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
Paid-up capital ...... 15,810 15,810 dinapeteebtciase sesoee 45,100 41,582 
eserve fund ........ . 9,500 9,500 | With other banks....... 14,880 14,978 
Current, deposit and Money at call, etc. .... 24,786 25,652 
other accounts ..... - 401,652 396,423 | Balances abroad ...... 1,659 3,686 
Notes in Treasury bills ......... 42,105 30,480 
(Isle of Man) ...... 6 6 | British bills of exchange 4,211 9,840 
Sede ery 32'832 33037 a 1,575 —_ 1,709 
bds., etc. .... 34,768 28,131 
Other iti 
StOCKS ...... 0... cca ee 53,722 59,969 
Sek mateo. 12,183 14,608 
etc. 
Investments in other 
banks .............. - 3,510 2,397 
Other ora 2,081 1,947 
Nat. Bk. of Scotland 2,925 
premises ...... 55 


ee teeeeeseee 


600 600 
Loans and advances... 165,916 165,598 
i 7,327 8,264 


Acceptances ......... 319 3, 


—_—_—_——_——— 


Total ......s000e 463,619 458,456 








Total ..........<000 | 463,619 458,456 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(£000’s) 








WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


























(£000’s) 
LIABILITIES ! ASSETS 
une 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
Capital issued ....... . 1,875 1,875 | Coin, etc. .........00 4,332 4,117 
Reserve fund ......... With other banks ... 2,057 2,278 
deposit and Money at call ...... 6,013 5,732 
other accounts ...... 37,905 37,238 | Bills discounted ... 878 1,080 
Acceptances ..........+5 277 318 | British Govt. Stocks 10,470 10,084 
Endorsements ..... asia 1,359 1,549 | Other investments... 1,141 3105 
Advances ..........445 14,620 14,569 
Premises —.........c000¢ 1,070 1,048 
Acceptances ......... 276 318 
Endorsements ...... 1,359 1,549 
Total .....sccece 42,216 41,880 SE Necindicniine 42,216 41,880 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
(£000’s) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
Capital ..............005 i 1,060 1,060 | Coin, etc., at Bank of... 
Reserve fund ......... 530 530 | NEE ndiietiwotenes 5,490 5,476 
Bank premises account 295 305 | With other banks ...... 2,186 3,006 
deposit | M at call, etc....... 8,588 8,337 
other accounts... suaee ec } — iscounted ...... ae a} 
Acceptances, etc. ... 144 | Investments ............ , ¥ 
' | Ad@wances  ........csc00s 9,059 8,890 
Acceptances, etc. ...... 3,144 4,143 
Teneo 740 740 
Total  ....ccces es» 40,123 40,208 a 40,123 40,208 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
(£000's) 
LIABILITIES | ASSETS 
une 30, June 30, | lune %, june WO, 
1938 1 19% 19989 
no i 1,896 = Cash 8,176 #441 
epoqsenecens he 316) «6 With other banks 2,992 2.971 
c paseocececse 704 764 Money at call, etc 6.614 a7M 
by oo} speetneee 2.976 2,976 Bills ot cachange 4.533 6, 702 
euageusepeeuecsne 7.316 463,453) Britich Grove. Sikes Tees MIM 
~~ squgnenauhen #3 215 Dominion, Colonial 
oe 6M) 6, 0 Stks., ox 2.32% «en 
(hher investments 22 ay 
Advames ae 25% 
Acceptam es 6 744 a. 
Band property i om a 
enlist 92,012 97,990 lou v2 ©) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRI 


is made for interest accrued 


since the last date of 
id includes any profit or : whens 


interest stocks allowance 
le at a certain date the yiel 
taken when the stock stands at a discount and 


reference to the latest dividends, account being 


quotation is above 


taken of any increase or reduction of interim divi 
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CES AND YIELDs 


yment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
vccks are redeemable at or before a certain date ¢ 


The return on ordinary stocks 
Allowance is made for acc 





Name of Security 








Brit. Overseas A £5 
Chtd. of India £5 .. 


Kor Heche 
oe 
Sua. Le nn oe 


investment Trusts 


Inv. £1 
Corp. Stk. 


4a || Debenture 
21, b|| For. Amer. &c., Def. 
21) a|| Guardian Investment 
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| Ind. and Gen, Ord.... 
| Invest, Trust Def. ... 
| Lake View Inv. 10/- 


Inv. 
b Merchants Trust Ord. 


Financial Trusts, &c. 
Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. 
Cot Lend R Py cl 


Bolsover 1 
Brown Gp Ord. if 
Golvilles Ord. £1 

C ee 


Hadfields i a 

Lambert Bros, 1 

peaeans Cestaets } v 
Ord. fi 
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’ Price wets 
Year 1939 Last two nize, | oD Year 1939 lw | 
Jan. 1 to Dividends ly | 2 Jan.ito || Last two a 
| July 12, Name of Security Jaly aa July 12, July 12, | Dividends to, Yield 
A ve _. a) 0) © 1939 5 l inclusive Name of Security 3 =e July 12, 
oe a ae “8 a 
i ron, Coal, &c.—cont, a / : 
4ig| 34/422|| Ni 8c Thornycroft, John hi 15 4 iscel ie. | Ta a 
5 $4754 a4 “Bye oe oes ot 1 Nil j os ae wae 2 . Galaher 14, Ons, 61 5 435 o 
YI a 18/12|| 4a ‘ } Vicks Ld ee 8 0 30/3 23/6 is ey || Gen, Refract’s 10/~... +6d/ Nil 
24/3 | 21/- ne 12+! . a 2 31] 86/6 | 71/1010) 20 3; 3 Gessstner ¢ DG w | 613 3 
* sat 15¢ | 2c | Yarrow & Co, £1 8 04) 68/— | 51/9 5 11 }}) Harrods £1 5 : 
or éil- Textiles © | Sayate| Aye | yee] 13 ol Hawker Siddeley (3/-) 43a} 1213 0 
Nil 4/419} 2/3 Nil Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... Nil at ae : ¢ 2 i aa Airways {1 ta 4 6 
RUB S| SS lier | Hapa Ae | ko Sie Semtee | Belch] eS . 
a : Thig a} T1725) a : ' 
: : 6/- P Le = | eed o Nil $6012 748 iat ae Fore 1 ee si 6t 3 
6 9 Br 13? || "Ste} “2° oll Gourtanids C16... $16 3|).13/1%| 9/112] 5 | 3 9 nternational Tea 5/- 9d | $133 Hos 
49 3216, | 22/6 || Zine| |, 0] Bnalish Swe, Cen. Li 514 3] ive | oo | 19 4 sm lesan -Tid! 6 0 9 m4} 
i. ae | | SY ol caren ae ft Mt | 8 | 8,| & 3 steno ease | 10 a BY 
1 . *" Bre 
a 3 | 43 | te, jt & Baldwins {1 4 34] coe | so* | oh 31 dat sl Mom ego Al aS ee 
3° 139 | 46 || Nile Nil & Mit. £1 Nil > | oo | tates vite Mane erea | Sue | +6d| 3 12 0 ne 
; 6 Electrical Manufactg. 35/6 | 30/71 2a ae 1 Ord. .... +1/3| 5 6 8 | 
: 9 45/- | 34/7!2 || 10 10 ¢| Associated Elec. £1... 10] 279 | 23°) 7” ae Bhillips (Godfrey) us i 2. 8-8 ia af 
0 8 87/6 | 77/6 5 a) 15 6) British I éi.. 1 9 || 40/712 | 20/41 ae) 921 : ohnson 1 511 0 a3 
8 0 90/6 | 59/6 5 10 || Callenders £1 ...... 18 0 || 52/514| 35/415] Sigel 95eb Redinion Oa tk 729 ny 
38 2il- | 15 || 24 5| 724) Crompton Fark. A'S/~ 0 O|| 17/71| 13/3) 14°} 3 all Ranks ft 6 8 0 1P§ 
910 2 31/- 10 ¢ 10 | English Electric cs 14 3 5516 2219 221 a c Ord, 5/= ...... see | 5 00 PE} s 
5 6 81/3 | 70/9 || 20 ¢ 20 || General Blectric £1... 8 6 szyioll gh 28s] 322 ch Socks & Sons Ord. +lig} 410 0 es 
3 179 || 5 @| 15. bl Henleys(W. T.)5/-., $101 His ?| S16 | 5 ¢| 10, ol Sears.) Ord. 5/-. +U-| 6 0 0 ney 
4/3 | 32/- || 5 72 b|| Johnson & Phillips £i | 8 91] 62/6 | 54) Zed] 1512 fll Spillers Oca tte ~6d | 613 3 qt 
20 20/3 Tigc| Tigei| Siemens £1 ........ 6 4) 290/71 13 aa? <9 sae eed. oh ooese 57/6 |—I/l0lo) 5 4 0 Ee 
i $13 $1 | Brazil Tr sa og 10 6 (= 55/4\s 14 6} 312a/| Tate and Lyle ff leaner * aa Oh 4 
$ 68/- | 63/6 6 a S si Brnemth & Poole {i 14 0 66 aoe 1 3: Poe nee ‘i | oi 4 910 Wy 4 
a 30/412) 26/- 2 a| $5 db) British Pow. & Le. £1 17-0 || 389 | 22/3 5 i ES 1 || 60/- | -.. 5 6 0 = 
2 6 339 | 30/6 || Sigal 4 || Cityof London i... | 15 Ol oi- | Se | isms] 10. {| Tubelueeemtens ct | oe) vis) 2°23 8 4 
zo we la | 33 3 eye 610 || s29 | Sole | iets] ‘3%al Turners Newall A. | $05 f413 3 § 2 i 
- | * ie cad | 2 +B 
ot z1/4i2| 22/9 || Sree! aie ot baagen 61 19 SH sos | 419] ree) 3, al United Dairies £1 J4lol ... | 412 0 4 
fg 24/112 onus yal 5 | Lancashire Else. Zi. 18 0 |) 35/3 ie? 7g 7241 weipape MirsDet £1) 2p - | eh S. qj 
4g 2|| 3 al 4 61 Lond. Ass, Blec. £1 6 0]|] 38 Wiewi . A +s. cat 
L 0 51/- | 45/412 Metro. Electric Ai 9 | 31/- 3 7 5) Wiggins, Tea || 37/3 | +34! 5 7 0 Hy 
0 39/412 Ja 21 1p | Metro. i i $ 65/712 | 55/- 15 ai W worth Ged. 51 ‘ | eds itole’s 20 . 
. 32/3 | 28/6 || 2ig@| 41g b|| North-East. lec. £1 12 0 Mines | 1} 
3t 46/6 | 41/6 6 4 al Northmet £1 ... 14 0 75/- 59/412 || 95 95 || Ashanti Goldfields 4/-|| 63/112, +7!ed 6 0 O a 
29/6 | 23/6 || ¢219@| 421g bl) Palestine Blec. ‘A’ £1 4 2t) ,gi72| Z| ef. 8 pf al Su Rs. 9 7/3 —3d| 8 6 OF ata 
2 ss sus | Pee) Pd Sera omen de 8 0] Ms, | ise] a3"el oS tSlcemme Meio A) taue| Fig | 8 18 0 a 
8 2 a 00 4 | 8 it 
: i 23/11 | 19/9 ee Gas r ee 48st, 36/41 is Bs : jorburs. ons. Cte a + . 4 3 9 
} o oe a 
9 in “| oo | 9 2 teat ec f...... 13 8) at ‘| 33/12 |) 11145] 1114 0)| Randfontein £1... 37/6| ... |12 0 0 
23/112 20/6 2le Ze b|| Newe.-on- fi” 40 12316 939 37)g 23 a Rhokana Corp. £1 .. 105g; ... | 517 6 
a 105 | 8249 \} isa! 3 ONS. 4). li 9 11g || Nil | Nil || Rio Tinto £5 ........ >} ang} | | Nil 
a ere oe 17/7i2| 14/41/| 10 b| 10 a si || 15/3 | +6a | 610 0 
ag 50/712| 38/112 |! a219¢l 15 ell Albion Marre Ord C1 8 o|| 12s | 10% || 75 75 a\| Sub 10/~...... 105g! + 33| 7 0 0 
6 /9 | 28/3 || +5 Bl ¢2I9 all Assoc. Sa Ai 7 6t 7 a6 5/6 6) Union Cp. 12/ fy pd. Tei + ie] 3.9 3 
6 37/~ | 23/3 50 30 | hana /9 44 6%) is il || W. Witwatersrand10/-|| 473 + 18 Nil 
10 a re Nil ¢| 10 ll Birm. Sm. Arms £i.. 14 6 23/-| 6/9 |! 10 Nil c!/Wiluna Gold £1...... 8/3 |+1/-| Nil i 
6 1 663 6} 33} a] Dennis i/- ............ || 16/3 3 0 a 
0 $9/as| rte! adap 4] Sap ff Ford Motors Zi---—: |) 13/2 8 3 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
7 /4'2| 51/1012) 121g6} _24gal| Lucas, J. (£1)....:.... (6 44 eh 
2 35/74) ay. | 38 | 38 Levinnd Monces f ‘7 19 9 Issue _[Essue| July 12, Issue _[ssue| July 12, |Change We 
, os'|s- | % i Serer co ape) oan of ee pty ed Hid te 
7 Siti! 724] 27126) Rolie- BA. ceoese 16 © |\Australia 4% | 9812 | 25-25 dis Mt. Isa5%Db.| 99) 97-98 |... a2 
0 19/712) 13/1144) 49 2219 || Stand. ao 617 6 |\B.A.Colls512%| ... | 99-9912 N. Irind. 334% | 9812 | 9834-9914 | : 
5 sng 44 || $ al 1 tic MD. 7% PE. | 20/~ | _21/0-21/6 Nin Mei | 9112 | 12 di = 
o 32 ait) Nu “| Na “| Guneed Qt nen > Xi © | Broedcast’5/= | 6/- |3/0-3/6 pm s. Africa 312% | 961; | ft dis, | +12 
0 20/9 | 15/- 5 4cdF thy Li... 412 6 || Do. 512% Pf.| 20/-| 1/6-6ddis | ... |Silentbloc2/- | 4/6 | 4/6-5/- | #% 1; 
0 23/9 | 18/712)! $196] 2 gil P. &O. Del fi 718 © |/Herts 312%... | 9612 Jg-53 pm | + 14 |Wessex Elec. ten 
; 18/1012, 16/112 5 5 Mail 7 5 19 © |\Howdn (J) 10/- 16/6 iettes due 334% Deb. | 96} I-lodis | — 4 ied f 
1524/ 7/-"|| Nil | Nit | Union Castle Ord. £1 Nil |L-C.C. 3 9612 | lela dis | -... |W. Kent | STE 
0 173 | 129 . z Tie Gad Qubber Lewis 512% Pf.' ... | 19/6-20/6 | ... | 412% Pf. £1! 20/6! 3dpm__! +1tod iy 
3 28/119} 20/- ¢ Sumatra £1... eee eee wi 
sia: | ad} ite baat' 4'3 0 UNIT TRUST PRICES i 
V coe upplied managers nit Trusts Associatio itee es 
; 36)- 21/3 ; ; 2 b|| Jhanzie reed : a ; a ( ale dose not include certain closed trusts) A i a | ‘4 
ot 17/9 ! 2124] _7126|| Jokai (Assam) £1... 613 4 ly 12, |Change July 12, (Change Rita 
: 29. ale 3 7 7s Plant. £1...... = . Name and Group yt = Name and Group 19 a, i ft 
0 35 ° 2/71 4 a) 6 6] Rubber Trust (1 ... 10 0 || Municipal & Gen ~|| Keystone 2nd | 10/6xd bid | +3d tia ets 
0 2); 15 ¢| 9 | United Serdang 2/- 10 9 || For. Govt. Bond) 10/--11/- | —3d || Keystone Flex. 12/9-13/9 | +1lod . pe 
. 8/9 | 70/~ 5 ou Limited Invest. | 16/9-17/9xd | +4led) | Keystone Cons. | 11/1012-12/1012_ + llod heath 
° 28/3 | 22/- || amipg| 23), °)| Ansto-tranian £1. ... 10 4/|| Mid. & Stha, 17/6-18/3 _. || KeystoneGld.Cts|  11/3-12/3xd | +1!2d 2 
0 05/6 | 46/- fit 1212.4!) Apex (Trini - 5 0 || Scot. &Northn. | 17/3-18/- | ... || Sritish General ee ate : 
° 88/112! 68/9 So] Fak Cl AMOK £1... sevseees 11 0 || New British ... | 9/412-9/7!2 | ... || Brit, Gen. °C 12/6 bid |... ide 
5 9101, 3/9 |! 10d ps cl Lidar Burmah Oil £1 ...... 18 0 || Bank-insurance pater & ° in 10 aol oa Pi dis | 
3814/ £3134) 17 ¢|| Mexican M. $4 ass Bank & Insur. 16/9-17/9 | ... rit. er. 13/6 bi a met 
11g | 7) Royal Dutch f1.100 ... 12 Oe] Insurance ...| 18/9-19/9 | ... ||Gold Share Tst.| — 4/6-4/9 > HESS 
0 Pa 76/1012!| “1719 6| 971 Sheil Transport oi 17 Of|| Bank ....... genes 16/--17/- ... || Commodity 4/-xd bid a tad 
11012 24)| Trinidad Lease. £1... 0 O|] Invest Trust 11/9-12/9 a Allied TRB GR? 
9 ¢|| Trin. Pet. Develop£1 2 0}|| Scot. B.LLT. 13/3-14/3 ... || Amer, Indus. ... 16/6-17/6 +3d i phe 
6 18/1012 | 15/71, Cornhill deb. 20/11z-21/11g| ... || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 15/6-16/6 mn tt bias 
¢ 1907| 72 5 df 5 clAcemed Breed ft ... 18 6 || Gornhill def. .., | 10/9-11/9'|—3d || Do 2nd | 13/14 |. rik 
ot 3 | 10/41 8 6 Allied News. = 0 0 National Do. 3rd 13/3-14/3 | —3d i ras 
9 12/- 1 7 7, cll Amal. ea 8 0 || National C....... 16/—-17/- as Do. 4th 13/9-14/9xd | a 
3 13/112} 10/3 3 6 3 aii Amal 10/- . 0 0}| National D. ... | 14/11e-15/112 | +11gd)| Elec. Inds. ... 15/—16/~xd - i ee 
0 9 7/ Lp 10 10 aij Assoc. ; 5/- 3 4]|) Nat. Invest. ... | 1/l01o-I2/1015 | + 11pd) | Metals & Mins. 12 3-13/3 gy rae 
: 9 25 1212 cll Assoc. News. 5: 6 0}; Amalgamated | 18/112-19/112 | + 119d) |Cum. Invest. .../ 15/6-16/6 i fies 
0 7, | 49/6 ye 1212 6|| Assoc. P, Cement £1 09 Centry eer 15/—16/— | +11pd)} Other Groups ies ; Baee: 
° Ate | 5/11 10 6) (John) £1...... 4 4\| Gil ven. | 16/—-16/6xd | + Lipd) | Brit-Emp.1st unit} 15/101 bid | + 112d Ci Hee 
6 45/71. | 379° || 85. 28le ¢) Dt. 2/6 6 6d| Scottish ....... | 13/412-14/4l2 | +11gd||Producers ... | —_7/--7/6 ae Stee 
st 27/11, | j9/9 || *324sc|m 29 el 5. 13 0 | Universal... | 15/122-16/122 | + 122dl | Dom 6/—6/6xd | + lied Be: 
5 23/9 | 19/71, || 9, 6 Nil ¢| Nil Protected Ist :.. | 16/12 + Do. Priority | 8/6-9/- Hi 
9 38/9 Tiga) Tig b} 10/-... 19 Og Qnd :..| 14/-bid | +3d || Ist Prov. “A 17/9-18/9 
0 35/3 | 32/9 4 819 b|| Brit ini 12 6|| “1s p Do. “B” 12/3-13/3 } 
8 104/412 | 87/6 || 4.744 ye BS ch £1... 12 0} Inv. | 12/3-12/3 |... || Do. Reserves} 14/—-15/- |... 
ot 82/6 tae } Brie, f 5 3t|| Inv. Gas & Bl 11/3-1 <2 || Selective “A. 13/6 bid | +3d 
> 4- ae | * | British Oxygen £1... 2 0 Inv. General. M4 Iiet5/i0%2 +iied|| Do. “B 14/6xd bid |... 
; Gib | *5,,, | 7 4 cl Cabl ide... 1 9} Inv. Inc. & Res. 19 2016 ” *“* |) Brit. Trans. ... | 12/-bid | +3d a 
5 hg 2 | 20 8 | Carreras AC L 4... ; | . Gold... 3 6/NOe + led: a gs a i "a Fogg oa ‘4S 
| 4 fs Or Hundred seeees eee } ooo Pe “i one a ee 
ot 299 zi : iat, | T2te 5} De H N AL 13 3 Provident ...... 2 101 + Liod! | Brit. Bank Shrs. | 18 “19/"xd ose {ee 
> 33 | 23 || 9 cll Dunlop £1 «......>00-. 16 9} Unit ... 7101 S/6xd . || Do. Ins. Shes. | 15/~16/- |... i) Pee 
lag | BP | 5 ai zi $ 8) Setucky Fire... | “10eiijend| “. ||BritDom. In... | 14/—15/- |. be 
in a“ ig/- | ; x M 2 0 | si Four Square ... pare +34 it te 
- 19/1014) C o 0 || Gold «s- | 14/Tloxd bid | + rewery .......-- ove a) ade 
53/~ ‘Call tl2lg ec} 15 ¢l Fi 7 | Gold “eh 3d || Lombard Indust.| 8/1012-9/4!2| ... i; ee 
Heda ol fl nine | a 3 | gesea See | HR Bees | 534, Lamia Hi) aioe) 
, oflered prices are of Commission 3 and Stamp Duty. Interim dividend. _ @) Final dividend. (c) Last two dividends. Ai; Hey 
Yield on oe ie bee (9) Annas - @ ois paid fee Income Tax. m t) Yield on 1712% basis. t Fock of locome Tax. ati ie i 
(s) 15% on capital. Yield on 122% basis. (@) Allowing for rate of exchange. (w) Yield on 30% basis. Hi 
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eS 
co 34 THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
. F ' neni anmeenianaeamemret tn rT a LL, 
' Net Profit | | Appropriation Corresponding 
* i § After | Amount | ____—— Dividend “ Last 
Bo} Yee fe [a |e | — ray | eer | alas | 
) Company Ending | Last | Deben- Dist lp Ordinary Deprecia-|Forward|| Net | Divi. 
; n 
a | | | ae [ee | Pe | 
“% Sat Eee Lae Pk Monet ne 
| % £ £ y, 
: Banks £ £ f 6 50,000 156,186 34401 6 
941} 351,245) 506,186 300,000 ’ ? ’ 6 
ae sere ges 170.925 saa 744,072 350,000, 14 225,000} 169,072); 621,633) 15 
' Breweries & Distilleries 1|! 95.700! 1,743,96 224 650,000} 436,898) |2,512,469| 22 
Distillers eT eeeee aS 5 860 10. > 10, 10 7 8 o0 6,970 31,92 a 
1 Goomes Gate) | aad Oo 14,136, 28,959) 10,000, 10 2,000, 16,959)/  11,477| 10 
| Pontes ond Ses na 115,077} 135,652 16,856 10 | 45,815, 34,581|| 106,107) 19 
| 1 vanes is taser. 652,036 849,571 313,344 15 | 150,000 218,824)| 612,629 13, 
; Financial Land, etc. ie 2,416 12,1 Nil 
. Aboukir Co, hia cP ’ sitet 1daes 
Australian Estates Co. ...... os ee evs 10,162}; 31,536 Nil 
Ceylon Estates, etc. ......+++ 1,201 7k eee 1,923 15 
Covent Garden ies... 56,550, 6 one a green na 
inoue her 125,139 10 2,500; 38,637|| 176,819) 10 
Marley Tile (Holding) ...... ens pei eee 1,455 (a) (a) 
Murra Real Estate 1,088 5 - 3,149 1, 5 
 y Pekin Syndicate ...........++ a iid ms 10,349} 10,596|| 23,2201 Nil 
Te ae United Trust .. 16,312) 76,125 174 42,500| 37,035|| 145,911] 17} 
ca . 
ay Blockbure Aircraft Anbeian 14,500} 44,414 15 48,000} 14,752!| 92,957) 15 
4 ; Bristol Aeroplane ..........++« 21,750, 244,688 15 112,40 9,902}; 344,579, 25¢ 
, UA, TE. acsertciseccccnses ae 16,714 7% 25,000, 29,935 (a) (a) 
Pheenix on, oe Transport jan 150,000} 314,395); 108,824 Nil 
- & Rubber 
» § z i 3,150 5 1,000 2,159 
Ris eve 2,000 4 91 3,8 
= 4 2,603, 2-08 2,011 649 
€ se 5,000 24 5,900! 11,227 
: eee 1,9 U 3 UC 1,474 
* 10,519 12,622) 6 18,729} 4,86 
x ee 3,845 74 7 U 20,64 
: es eee "2 eee 10 
. iss 8,540, 10 7,100, 11,470 
eee 1,6 = 1- VU 1 VU 791 
i dos Sennah 30,000 5 25,000, 3,450 
a es | Timbang-deli (Sumatra) ... r 7,970 2 ao 22,125|+ 24, 
{ a4 PONE viiccisinniicicctitinsntt 7,478 17,932) 4,635) 8 000; +=«11,29 
‘ 1 : Shops and Stores : 
3 International Tea ............ 541,011| 649,565)| 210,771] 155,000, 10 175,000] 108,75 
eos, Montague Burton ............ 498,71 725,760) | 145,000} 113,130 7 253,096 214,5 
i +" Savory and — eoceecescoes 14,87 31,708, 11,330 tes a 10,050; 10,328|| 26,7 
ea 

















eerescecee . 1 20 2,4 43 
eadaneniane . A 3,230|Dr. 16,2868 
sikieins 5,603) 16,539 
Sidaaiuen 6,5. 25,536 32,06 





1,51 8 is 934 


: ee 10,875, 15 10,000 8,478 
ok : 78 y 15 78,6 AC 70,288 


seeeseces oe 27,1 0 
29,078 10,200 


seeeeeeee 


babies ‘ 17,458 


a 49,9970) 447, 135} 497,132 
Matdied ; 7,51 15,3 22,844 


eteeeeeee 





1,381 13,322 =. 54,934 9,218 





eee eeeeeee 
. 







ooeeseveesceses 18,000) 106 


CAAA 


th eeeeees 


e 5, 5 8,86 y eee ee eee 
<< . 53,660 4 6 4,25 11,16 55,235 













poonpneavbbndeasan 1,495 8 } 
enmrecceces ; ae = 106,6: ‘ eee 50, J 21 ee 
= s7883| 106.637)... | $012) 69,At6l| 216,906) 


(6) Nine months. 
(H) December 5, 1938, wfune 30 1935e (Absorbed £219,750 
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BL Ghat 
‘e 
e eS a : 
e ai 
ima 
ing COMMODITY STATISTICS 1: 
- oamiiee token _____Ornmn Pooos—(cont.) a 
a __Tenpcate Inpustry 5 Week ended i 
Week ended we - & 
nd a a aa July 1, | July 8 ay 
— 1939 939 Bt 
/ ° era ee ie as 
6 Mevements in Lond. (cwt.) 4. 
5 D/d fer home con: 7 in if : 
consn, 1 ‘ele 
oa segpenrrowerss | te |g | & : 
C-ntral and S. American : . 2 Reh fi 
24 ine ie 666, 231 ¥ 
7 Did for home consn. ... = = i ‘ 
1} - Sto POeeeeeseceese sae = 97,247 93,193 tr 
, | July 7, July8, |§ |§-—S3«_- Other kinds—Landed...... 722 | 1,923 
je i 138’ | 1939 > Bite heme conn 3017 | 4035 F 
IpmMents ......... > > ” eeeececeeooeseee ? ¢ 
: pments ......... Tons | 131,736 | 117,922 _ . Stocks end of week | 154,040 | 151,588 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons): ai 
Foods paternal 8.263) 2403 maf 
1 WorLD SHIPMENTS OP WHEAT AND FLouR Mutton and lamb ......... | 2,488 610 i} 
) st (000 quarters) Pork and Bacon .....0..000 015 | 636 sa a 
! ra Ts nen Pouh try, CIC, .ccccccecccorcosee 499 ; ; | 
Week ended | Season to vom . nents, . | } RS : 
’ i I isis. “ill SI siege sis ea eubadae > Liverpool (tons : tab a 
t > bahstinn Gunnin Seudamnntemaitiin July | July Tay July MRPORLR-vvseeereeeerneeersee | 32594 14,683 Bia 
and Kent. Pee NRE | 1939 | j | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 Seatehelcak wee | 136,256 | 112,974 i i te 
) From— — Tea ;* i * 
N. America......... 671} 22,311) 29,375 seep ee Gust an. Gre. y: : oa 
) C tt and India ....cc0ee ~- | 6,628} 6,224 Tees 
oe sates 18 156401 | 11 toss Cey 24/842 31°002 He 
} Raw Corton delivered to Spinners Russi inca 51 5,384 4.539 Java nvwssseeeneerseneerenee | 2/426 3,792 # 
Danube st. > Se verececcoscoseecese } 
(7000 bates) India ........... ee | P4001 424 FINI eecassihscinsecon 3,848 | 3,992 
g Other Countries... | 8 eat 1,748 Total «...scssssceseeseesee_ | 47,367 | 53,002 
) Week Total, Fotahssccsseee | 1,561) 1,578| 60,515) 71,406 * Weeks ended June 29th and July 6th. 
ended Deliveries bs a ‘ 
nbeciahliatiniiniintiismstiigiantminiinidiatineaiinhtimindy : — eae SCveccseces 1 1 17,983 e 
| asery Aug. 1 7 wiice | 415) 396) 13,679) 15,730 Miscellaneous | 
June July a i 1938- France eeecceee eccccee 2 106 se : } i ; : 
1939 | 1939 | July | July 7, Holland “co Commodities i 
i gS Scandinavia ..... i OVEMENTS DON 3 
ole. 1 oe 305 Other | European _AND LIVERPOOL i 
Egypte | 3-4 330 Ex- ’ Week ended a 
Sudan Sakel = | 7-9 145 “ pe Bh ia ee 
ndian,..... 432 4 pts 
Other countries 4:2 189 Total .........-«. July 1, | July 8 
Totab...ccce | 49°2 ~~ Wortp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND oe . sane an 
MaAIzE FAL —«-_—«_ ——CiCiCiCiCiCiCéCéCR LAAEER. toners envone ercecee - tons 3 ff 
nuduinewesnncaniee ton: 1,419 2,324 ; 
(7000 quarters ) Seach ond of oak 2 tons | 63,610 | 61,893 iy 
Week ended | From Apr. 1to eeepc eeermitnonainte een i 
1939 | 1939 ise | 1939 ee —_ ti 
_SALBs ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE Argentina... _— 616) 545, 2,197 6,001 Week ended | From Jan. Ito q 
Week — = 18) 1,865 391 . _— 1% 
ended | PromJan.1to  B0°R Atha 79) $63 ty | uty | Suty | : 
July 5, | July 22, 3, | Jul . 356, 414 July July July July if 
1939 >| 1339 WSs 1935” ON aati 725! 632! 10,573! 8,166 1999 | 1939 | 1936 | 1939 i 
— ——Ommn Fooos Eo tee ee 7 
ee ae ea weet a me | 53 8 | 1a | 
coteseié é 300 mera enpeeengmccnanpeemeensgaionies apianial *O | 24: “8 1 i 
head... 6,500 | 4,350 |189,050 }153 July 1, | Jul U.S.A. and Canada| 6-0 | 20-4 | 180-7) 288-9 i 
Spelter..... 3,500 | 2,500 | 169,325 99,070 1939 | 1998" A i } 
cul gc < Se i cipislasate 1] | 12-0] 8-5 ; 
i Calcatta to— : 
Bacon: U.K. and Orders... | 3-6 | 11-2) 48-3) 59-3 ; 
Arrivals in London (bales) : INEM ....20-. . oak ba wenn 2) ‘9 : 
U.K. Srocxs D: ih ceeccccenecocccooenseses 14,202 14,487 Bombay to | j t 
Sn een a C Seeeeereroesososcoses 3,920 4,037 U.K. and Orders 8 j 89-7} 79-0 : 
July 1, : July 8, Dutch sees ecceecesesecesccoces Petty aay nae K e6ecee 2 3-4 9-0 : 
eerereceovesecescs TO U.K, ..ece- ee eee wee ¥ 
Sa — Polish seoccescceoccsceeevecces 4,881 4,293 ndia veel l > 6 1 3 7 
Coppe Cocoa: Australia, ¢tc....... ‘ , / 
aaah anne Wheneeide ree mprene te Lend, Cmts | sae} x00) UB A.cvescccereevece rae Gar | “a 
Rough eae Commo eooumErETNtS SOSH CORSE HEHEHE SEES OF Oe s29Vi QUNGTICS ....<0+ wocecees Fenty “ee . 
Tin ( Teh ee oe eee seseeeeeeEe 25,155 25,154 5 D/d for home —_ “eS 
don and and Liverpool)... 9,728 55 ~ —«-_— BERPOTtS chan eeccceerecccece: Tt ‘ 26-9 | 59- 7| 892- “0, 1026-9 
~ Stocks, end of week ......... 133,219 126,255 ae OPS: Re i 
I 
ge ae Nose’ “a0” 
Cents Cents METS ow Ib.)—cour, Cents Cents Cents Cents 
soveeesesee 6879 654 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ...... - 48°66 48-50 MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—cont. 
sssersese SONG 53439 N.Y. BM noe nn nse 485 860 4-85 Cotton, Am. Mid. July ....»..-. 9-43 9-64 
sore everes sos rs] Bast St. Louis, spot .. 4-50 4-50 i AMP ieeSiaseesanc 5-82! 5-45 
3959 “Gosem NY Acces 33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 
= S 3635-3378 oer, Saly vee «503 43 pet DARED ceccecnensceseceseses. 102 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smi. sheet spot 16546 1654 
—— ae Bicr- 7 oe ee 5lq “ —_ y do. Aug. 16546 1633 i st 
exz ea 10.30 Conan HR hanno d.seot... $a ot Wee We ccccsccsreseececse 2:90 2-85 a 
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July 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
Whear— we s. d. 
No. 2, N. Man, 49610. -......++- 27 
Eng. Gaz. av., POF CWE. ....000e- 4 
Liv July per cental .....-+s+- 3 
Flour, per 239 tb. — 
. Straights, d/d Londor —......+- j = 
Manitoba, 2x 002 ......eeseere* {2 
: Barley, Baz. Gax.. w. ocrcw. .. 5 
Oss, ., . os 
Maize, La Piata, landed, 489 ib. ... 24 
eee t 2 Bqeme, eo Wt igee «= 8 
Beef, per ¢ Ib. — ‘ 
English iong sides.......... ed 5 
Argentine chilied hinds ...... : 
Mutton, per 8 tb.— ‘ 
N.Z. trozen wethers — cesserse+ ; 
Lm 3 ib.— 4 
seeeeereeeeereereeres 5 
Pork, Bngtish, per 8 1b. .s..e0-.+ ; 
BACON 
Danish SOPSSS SESE SBS S ET Eee BEL eee eecee S 


{rsh eCSCe Cee Se eee ESEESTESC ESE SESEEE Ee 99 
HAMS cwt.)— 


cuprptennannemnennpeaberete 104 
United States  .......0cccorerseoeee = 
OTHER FOOD3 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
Australian ......ccccccecsveserseeces 116 
123 
New Zealand  ....ccccccecseeseese- 124 
Danish .......000 Flaite = 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Cm ccoscareecsnnenententecoen’ 72 


New Zealand — n.iccccorecseeceeses 67 
bngtish Cheddars  .seccscesseeses 
Dutch ...... ~linihiiltiibiias ial: a 


COCOA (per cwt.)— 
Accra, gt. SOCCOOSOSSOOS OES SESESEO SEES = 
Trinidad Se eeeoe®esecceseeecesesoses ¢ 
33 
Grenada SSSSEHESLSSSSESE SSCS SEESESe 37 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & (. ..cccccc000000. 30 


Costa Rica, medium to good ... 
Kenya, medium  .ccscorsccoscesees 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-151 1.)  ....eccecees 
Danish (15! tb.) nore 
FRUIT— 


Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes - 
, S. African (Navels) boxes4 ,? 


» Australian oo, 3 
Grapetruit,S. African(M.S.)bus{ 8 
» Brazilian (M.S,)oxs, 4 12 
Pears, Tasmanian ......... boxes 13 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders $ 
U.S. Seer ereeoee St OP COPT OO OOS Eseeeees 3 
PEPPER (per ib.) — 
Bleck Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 
white » Duty ove 3 
» ” Paid) ses 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
Wisbech’, 6 
(per ton) 5 
e 


— 


eaocecoo oe 


SSO SCOSOSCS AOS SPNOOL ONSS 


0 131 


> coocoowWS CCOS SOCOM acoocaw oa 


WYYN BACO cawoocanacea: 
~ 


= 
nn 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
ag os “os” ‘be Mi 


SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 26 Tip 26 4ie GOLD, per fine ounce —............. 148 oi, a $ 



















6 24 12 | SILVER (per ounce)— 
a. Granulated — ...-cccceceeressoeses = a 4 i‘ Cash PO Cececrecccccocceccocceccocccese. | 6 1 @ 
48 Home Grown ....c0.sesesreeees 24 Tig 24 Sle MISCELLANEOUS : 
3 9 TEA* (Auction Average) (per ib.— = d. d. 
aaa aaa 14:29 14-60 CEMENT, 4 
zg | Sime. ccc St toe | te pend ge 2 te en nee acre 
20 3 CeyhOr ...eseeverserervensverneneeres 14-60 14-38 joads and perton 41 0 41 9 
| = ve 1S | “Anamrenunss (Th tt 
23 9 13-93 13-85 per to, lese'S% 4 | Ol 1 oY 
8 0 ¢ ¢ o ¢ 3 Nitric SOC OOS COCO CCORESOTOCFES : ale ;. iy 
4 8 Semget, commen, co See sa ; ; . . ” Oxzaliz, net ee . 34 . is 
23 —— iis Tartari, Bagtish Im 5%{ | 1, } I 
48 Nyaa, commed and en- 2 3 Alcohol, Piain Bthyt, per proof snake 11 
. ‘ peooanegqaceess eee 0 3lp 0 3lg Ammonia. carb. seereeree per von { 27/0/0 see 
5 8 Gest taden Stemmed a 3 ‘ : » Sulphate ..........000: mag 7/40 
; 4 Unstemmed .-4 1 9 1 0 Borax, gran. ............ per CWL 3 6 We 
Nitrate of soda"... per'ton 8/0 . 
: : TEXTILES Potash, Chlorate, ast’... per toa 37/010 see 
5 4 CESS et d. d. Suiphate ... ; ron { ions) ; 
5 8 , Mid-American 5:58 5°59 . serves DEE FOB 10/15/0 10) 
v2 Cm EGE. on a | Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton 11/0; 1 ; 
oe : se . Ww, seecceeoere erceree 10 , 10 . Crystals eee ee per von { 3/1010 Sime: 
40 1» 60°s Twist (Egyptian) ... 17 1634 Sulphate of copper ......perton 18/5/0 18/100. 
9 0 36 in hr ings, 75 ya s : - : SD. Stemits, Cif ceecseceesesee, 10/6/3  10/10)0 | 
x > oo ; 
0 » 38 in. dito, 38 yds, ne ere -< e 
i 4 18 x 16, 101b. ...... 910 910 Wet satted, Australian ............4 9 #12 9 4h 
» 39 in. ditto, 37iz © 5ig 0 5 
16 x 15, Sigib. ...... 811 81 West indian ......cssesrersererenee ° 314 } 3y 
FLAX (per ton)— fs £5. CUBE cciemsssminent 0 Hs 0 & 
c . ZK 84 0 84 0 OP CSCCORESOSCESECSS 0 4% 0 & 
Livonian eeeees Peeeerevseeces 85 0 85 0 Dry and 0 6lg 0 6 
0 118 0 Pernau HD  ........ccseseseess wu 84 0 84 0 Drysatted Cape 1 9 714 9 74 
} 126 ° Slanstz Medium, Ist sort ...... . Market Hides, Manchester— ; 
2) Eitisscu-: 32.52 | See ote hee 
JUTE (per onin -— te £ s@eee8 Best cow PSO CCCoe COS S SEE CCE EEBESe? $ Sle . by 
15 0 Ist mks.. c.i.f. H.A.R.B. Best caif eeeecesewrevececoccoeses ; = ; ™ 
67 0 Aug--Sept. ...... cesscecesseces 21/7/6 21/5/0 DIGO ' 
i, Daisee 2/3 cit. Dundee, seat ae 50 50 
5 6 Oct.-Nov. (Nov.) .ccccoscoseee 20/15 — ~{ 60 60 
52 0. {15/0 21/0/0 LEATHER " 
SISAL (per ton)— agi 
= Sole Bends, 8/12 tb. ,: £8 
> S Afticaa, Jaly -S: 2. wtitdeebian eas {ign ison eeeccessoces 2 1 2 2 
3 ; SILK (per Ib.) — 3. d. ore Bark-Tanned Sole eoecoesscsococoe : Z ; + 
BS | ome $f | Shodan fom DS Hides od $8 88. 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ a ” ie » Eng. or WS do. ...... t ri t 4 
30 6 WOOL bb. . O 6le 0 
66 0 English, Sowndown, cal é. on Bellies trom DS da. eeocecccccos 0 8. 0 ee 
= . > Lincoln hog, washed. .. 111g 12 ” Eng. or WS do. eoccooces 0 ae ° ™ 
72 0 Vousmeum es wt ee reas 
N.Z., greasy, half’ored 50-46."" 1215 tH Dressing Hides ePoreccoccoccocoos 1 5 1 5 
if : Tops— ” Concha 0-86 i 111g Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib, per doz, 3 $ -s 
= : Merinos 70’s average ......... 262 27 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— ‘ 
ie 35 Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 
8 6 | taeteeeeen D510 2512 ne bri.Lond. 010 016 
Crossbred 48°s ....sessssseesuees 18 1 Fuel oil, im bulk, for contracts, 
a8 © WB ersvevsccseeeeres Tl ATp a pm a 0 3% 0 at 
as : MINERALS ‘eu eas SOSSESCOSSE ESOS SOSEEOSEE 0 4), 0 
COAL (per ton)— ton)— 
12 3 8. d. ; * 15/5/0 : 
12 9 Welsh, best Admiralty cosennee{ 19 6 1. ¢. American inpcsrectiapaltcnioucionit Gator 1B. 
0 0 sie 7 $ 22 © | BUBBER (per h.)— en 
; Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 ; Be St. smoked sheet ........ 0 $6 on 
" 6 Sheffield, best t at pits = : 22 0 Fine hard Para Peeeeeccesesooeoors ee 0 38 ; 
IRON AND STEEL ton)— 0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
16 9 Pig, Geveland No. 3, did ...... 99 9 99 9 TIN Orange sessessessssenneeeed 36 9 38 8 
ll 0 Sent Middlesbrough Coeewereeces 245 0 245 0 
ll 0 heavy SPOR RO eRe ee Tes 90 0 TALLOW (per cwt.)}— 
14 6 Tinplates ae ~ 3 = : London town cavceddoccescocccsces 15 6 15 6 
CARD csssverereessereee ABT, 4213/9 | Swedish w/s3 x8 ... persed 21/15 
46 0 "Three months ee ee eee eetoee San Soe » ae % 7 —e ” ais 
54 0 Tin— eoces 43/3/9 43 1/3 2 x 4 eeoe cy 
3 9 Standard C20 enneerrnd 229/15/0229/15/0 Pichgie ee per'loed 3/10 
Three months is 224/10/0 a ~ eovccccoccoccce ae 
0 21g Lead, soft foreign— I 1 ‘eak secesccos any tele 
¢ ; Cash hihi TTT TTT iat ws Honduras Mahogany jogs - 
© 3ig |  ~ Bnglish, pig ..........0., 16/10/0 lease | . Saelish Ash Planks ‘--- ” 
Speiter, eeeecceores 15/0 - ; 
a Spot “eneceneeonrcaneagnnensne{ AAV2IS 14/2/6 VEGETABLE OILS orrsen— 16 23/1 
$9 Aluminium, and bars... 94/0/0 See ee gamemrenesnsten, yo 17) 
0 Nickel” home and esau aes isin 1 Coconut, FUE — scerssesesssseeese 
e's Antimony, Chinese ......)........ Palm .. { 
ne ee |e Bagesvnes 
23 7 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { $5 ¢ #0 Ol See; Lneend— , uh 
2a ile seccceses : 10/0 i eecccccescccceccecosecosses vt 12/1 





™ Canintam, refined 


z 


oz, 7/ 
sevssereeees POE 76 Ib, 16/10/0 s. 1s 
‘These prices are for fuel intend Turpentine ...............perowt 33 0 32 


“ we A i Al A le et ee ered . 
-— CO A NE AE in, gt - a 
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